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W'hkn  the  IVw  slioi't  p.iprrs  on  tlu'  tii-st 
colony  in  tlu'  Xoitli-Wcst  were  put  into  l)Ook- 
foiiii,  un<l»'i-  the  title  of  "The  Selkirk  Settlers 
in  Ix'mI  LilV,"  the  hook  received  a  welcome  far 
beyond  its  intrinsic  deserts,  because  it  ^ave 
sonu'  idea  of  how  the  early  settlers  lived  in 
tiieir  homes  rather  than  the  ordinary  history 
of  contemporary  events.  Letters  received  from 
readers  far  and  near,  as  well  as  verbal  commu- 
nications, have  given  me  to  feel  that  people  are 
anxious  to  <^et  i^limpses  of  the  moving  actors 
in  the  human  drama  as  an  aid  to  understandinof 
the  events  commotdy  known  as  the  liistory  of 
the  country. 
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Hence,  many  who  took  deep  interest  in  the 
simple  story  of  the  early  colony  on  the  Red 
River,  were  anxious  that  a  record  of  the  life 
succeeding  those  early  days  should  be  written 
by  some  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
change  from  the  old  life  to  the  new,  as  well  as 
of  the  subsequent  stirring  events  in  the  forma- 
tive period  of  Western  history.  In  answer  to 
these  requests,  and  with  a  desire  to  preserve  a 
life-story  of  the  land  in  which  I  was  born  and 
in  which  I  have  thus  far  spent  my  life,  these 
chapters  have  been  written.  I  have  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  desire  to  write  a  compendium 
of  all  the  events  that  have  transpired  in  the 
country,  nor  to  give  minute  details  of  all  I  have 
mentioned.  I  have  sought  rather  to  dwell  upon 
men  and  events  only  so  far  as  a  record  of  them 
seemed  to  me  to  be  relevant  to  my  purpose,  as 
expressed  in  the  title  of  this  book.  I  have 
simply  gone  back  and  lived  through  the  past 
again,  seeing  tlie  faces  and  liearing  the  voices 
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of  othor  (lays,  ainl   w  liat    I    have  .s«'<mi  and  li<ar.l 
I  havr  lu-n-in  w  lit  ton. 

It  is  iiopod  tliat  llic  prosriit  woik  will 
Ljiv«^  a  snUiciciitly  surcinrt  arrnnnt,  of  the  j)n»- 
^ress  of  tlu'  couiitiy  tlironij;li  its  fnnnative 
stiiiies,  ami  at  tlw  same  time  Iwive  cnouifii  of 
prrsonal  rtniinisconcr  a))out  it  to  make  the 
iliy  1k)ii('s  of  history  more  ])alatal>lr  to  tho 
tiuste  of  the  ordinary  reader  than  tlu'y  ini;^ht 
otherwise  be. 

Should  it  a])pear  to  some  that  certain  things 
they  deem  of  importance  have  been  omitted, 
such  will  kindly  hear  in  mind  the  scope  this 
liook  contemplates,  and  they  can  till  out  the 
ineom[)leteness  by  themselves  taking-  up  the  pen 
and  ti'avei'sincr  tirlds  wliieh  tins  work  does  not 
occupy.  It  is  in  such  way  aftei-  all  that  a  com- 
plete history  is  secured,  for  every  man  has  his 
own  peculiar  point  of  view,  if  he  has  realized 
the  meanini,^  of  indivi<luality.  The  Canadian 
West  has  little  more  than  begin i  a  threat  history. 
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We   who   have    lived    here    always    have   but 
heard  by  anticipation, 

"  .     .     .     the  tread  of  pioneers 
Of  nations  yet  to  be, 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  yet 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea  " — 

and   perhaps  the  present  writing   by  one  who 
was  at  the  very  beginning  may  be  of  interest. 

R.  G.  MacBeth. 

Winnipeg,  April,  1898. 
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Musixas  ox  Tin:  old. 


Ir  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  great 
domain  of  British  America  west  of  the  inland 
sea  of  Superior  would  remain  for  an  indefinitely 
lon;^-  period  under  the  swa}'  of  a  fur-trading 
company,  however  paternal  and  beneficent  to 
those  under  its  care  that  sovereicjntv  mifdit  be. 
Nor  was  it  likely  that  tlie  westward  course 
of  empire  would  fail  to  extend  over  the  vast 
area  which  has  been  aptly  described  as  the 
very  home  of  the  wheat  plant,  and  which  has 
become  in  its  several  parts  the  great  producer 
of  the  stafi'  of  life,  the  grazing  ground  for  in- 
numerable herds,  as  well  as  the  c\'nosure  on 
which  the  eyes  of  the  mineral-seeking  world 
are  now  fixed.  I  never  have  had  any  sym- 
pathy'  with    the   somewhat   generally   accepted 
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view  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who 
since  the  year  1670  had  partially,  and  from 
1821  had  absolutel3^,  controlled  most  of  this 
wide  region,  was  the  determined  and  active 
opponent  of  its  settlement  and  progress. 

Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal  (Donald  A. 
Smith),  in  his  excellent  preface  to  my  former 
book  on  ''The  Selkirk  Settlers  in  Real  Life," 
puts  the  matter  in  such  capital  form  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  here  his  para- 
graph on  the  point :  "It  has  been  the  custom," 
says  His  Lordship,  ''  to  describe  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  as  an  opponent  of  individual 
settlement  and  of  colonization.  To  enter  into 
a  controversy  upon  this  point  is  not  my 
purpose,  but  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  the  time  in  question  in 
the  country  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  access  and  egress,  colonization  in 
what  is  now  Manitoba  and  the  North-West 
Territories  could  not  have  taken  place  to  an}^ 
extent.  Of  necessity,  also,  the  importation 
of  the  commodities  required  in  connection 
with  its  agricultural  development  would  have 
been  exceptionally  expensive,  while,  on  the 
other    hand,   the   cost  oF    transportation    of    its 
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possible  exports  inust  Iwivo  been  so  /^rrut  as  U) 
I'lMKlcr  romprtit ioTi  with  ooiintrics  inon-  favor- 
ably situatt'il  at  the  imoiihmjI  <litlicult  if  not 
impossible.  Tlic  justicr  ol  these  contriitioiis 
will  br  at  onct'  realized  when  it  is  roineiiibi'n'd 
that  thf  b<<l  Ki\<r  valley  was  situat<Ml  in  the 
centre  of  the  eontinent,  one  thnusan<l  miles 
away  in  any  <lirreti<>ii  IVoin  settled  districts. 
IVrsonally.  it  is  my  opinion  that  tlie 
actpiisition  and  developn^-nt  of  th"  Hudson 
I>ay  Territoi'V  was  im])ossibl('  ])rior  to  tin: 
confederation  of  the  Dominion.  No  less  a  body 
than  united  Canada  could  have  acquired  and 
administered  so  large  a  domain,  or  have  under- 
t^iken  the  construction  of  railways,  without 
which  its  development  could  only  have  been 
slow  and  uncertain.  It  was  not  until  1878, 
eight  years  after  the  transfer,  that  Wiiniipef^^ 
first  received  railway  communication  throui^h 
the  United  States.  Three  or  four  more  years 
elapsed  before  the  completion  of  the  line  to 
Lrfike  Superior,  and  it  was  only  late  in  1885 — 
sixteen  years  after  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
relinrpiished  their  chartin' — that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  was  completed  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  Manitoba  and  the  Xorth-West 
Territories  were  placed  in  direct  and  regular 
connnunication  with  the  ditierent  parts  of  the 
Dominion." 
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In  addition  to  what  His  Lordship  thus  tells 
us,  in  a  statement  whose  form  and  contents  will 
commend    it    to  every   sensible   person  who   is 
at  all   cognizant  of  the  conditions   referred  to 
therein,  it  remains  to  be  said,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  people  who  then  lived  in  the  country, 
that  so  far  as  my  recollection  and  information 
go,  they  made  no  active  effort  to  remove  what 
might  be  called  by  some  the  "  invidious  bar  "  of 
their  isolation,  if  we  except  the  action  of  a  few 
of  the  adventurer  class — a  class  always  ready 
to  exploit  frontier  communities  for   their  own 
glory.     Why  should   it  be  reasonably  thought 
that  the  people  of  that  time,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers  and  out  on  the 
great  plains,  would  make  any  special  effort  to 
bring  in  the  flood  of  that  larger  life  which,  from 
the  older  settled  portions  of  the  continent,  was 
beginning   to   beat   up    against   their   borders  ? 
The  conditions  under  which  those  people  lived 
were  for  the  most  part  the  best  they  knew,  and, 
speaking   generally,   they   were    contented   and 
happy  under  the  regime  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  especially  as  that  company  did  not 
latterly  insist  on  monopoly  in  trade.     The  com- 
munity, before  the  transfer,  might  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes,  if  we  except  those  who 
during  the  sixties  had  come  from  without  into 
their  midst. 


,]futtini/s   mi    ihr    OhI.  1ft 

Tlu'  St'lkirk  sritltTs  rm<1   those  oi'  tlicir  ciasH 

(whn    0«)IHpnS<M|     tlw  nlir    |  i.'llt  )   W( )!!  I'l     liot,  Sf)    fjlT 

at  least  Jis  tin'  older  i^nit  ration  was  ("onrerried, 
l)e  caj^fT  loi-  iiion;  stni^i^les  and  \vr«'!icliin^.s. 
Kor  yai's  after  comiiij^"  to  tlie  (M)!!!!!)'}'  tliejr 
life  li.i<l  Im'.h  one  of  ;^riin  and  ineessjint  coii- 
llicl  witli  all  manner  oj"  ditlienltirs.  Not  oid\' 
weiv  tlie\-  met  a<raiii  and  a<rain  lt\'  the  (leadlv 
Iiostilit}'  and  persecution  of  the  Xoith-W'est 
Fur  Company,  who  were  dejeiniined  to  destroy 
the  colony  hroni^ht  out  under  the  care  of 
their  i-i\als  in  tra«le;  not  onl}'  had  locust 
])la;X'^'''*^  'iiJ'l  ej)idenncs  assailed  them  with 
ruinous  force,  hut  the  very  elements  seemeMl 
so  unfrieinlly  to  ])eople  unaccustomed  to  the 
climatic  conditions,  that  more  than  ten  lonL,^ 
years  from  their  lirst  counu^^  had  passed  hefore 
they  had  any  means  of  livelihood  other  than 
the  fish  or  fowl  or  products  of  the  cliase  they 
niio^ht  ot'ttimes  with  great  hardshij)  and  suttering 
secure.  Even  following  those  ten  years  they 
had  scarcely  got  their  homes  built  and  their 
little  plots  sowe<l,  when,  after  the  "  long  ami 
cru«'l  winter"  of  182(5,  the  raging  Red  swept 
everything  they  owned  before  its  frothing  cur- 
rent into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Ts  it  any  wonder 
that  when  thev  <{ot  fairlv  settled,  the  old  men 
who  had  come  through  this  magnificent  struggle 
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felt  that  now  when  their  sinews  had  been  tamed 
by  age  and  trouble  and  their  heads  frosted  with 
the  unmelting  snows,  they  were  entitled  to  that 
decade  of  rest  that  rounds  out  the  threescore 
years  and  ten  ? 

And  so  it  was  that  the  older  of  them,  while 
loyal  to  every  British  institution  that  might 
be  set  up  in  their  midst,  and  while  anxious  to 
do  what  was  best  for  their  children,  waited  in 
the  lengthening  shadows  for  the  sunset,  and 
neither-  clamored  for  changed  conditions  nor 
took  much  active  part  in  them  when  those 
conditions  began  to  obtain.  The  younger  people 
amongst  them,  it  is  true — many  of  whom,  as  I 
have  said  in  my  former  volume,  had  gone  to 
eastern  institutions  of  learning  and  had  come 
back  with  some  knowledge  of  life's  possibilities 
under  different  conditions ;  and  others  of  whom 
had,  in  freighting  expeditions,  tapped  the 
arteries  of  business  and  got  the  taste  of  com- 
mercial blood — were  not  averse  to  the  incoming 
of  the  new  life  when  circumstances  would  be 
ripe  for  its  advent. 

The  other  part  of  the  community  was  com- 
posed largely  of  the  hois-hrules — the  adven- 
turous hunters  and  traders  of  the  time — and 
these  could  have  no  special  interest  in  pressing 
for  the  opening  of  the  country  to  the  newer 
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civilization.  I'^ioin  (lirjr  cliilillMXMl  tlifsc  im-n 
lm«l  roamed  over  this  <rrcat  area  with  a  lonlly 
sriisc  i\^  ownership.  Without  any  l<'t  or  hinrl- 
rant'c  tliry  liad  followed  the  l)utralo  onci*  the 
traekh'ss  prairie;  they  Iwul  trapped  the  fur- 
l)earin;^  animals  in  the  forest  and  on  th(;  j)Iain8; 
they  hail  tishrd  in  the  ^^rrat  lakes  and  ii\ers, 
and  in  tlir  midst  of  it  all  hid  li\fd  in  tin-  ••njoy- 
ment  ni  a  satisfying,  if  inde.  ahnndance.  No 
one  who  ever  saw  one  of  tiiese  plain  hiniters 
come  in  to  Fort  CJarry  after  the  season's  work 
on  the  Saskatchewan,  could  fail  to  see  that  he 
was  a  person  in  exceedingly  comforta])le  ma- 
terial circumstances.  In  his  train  he  ha<l  any 
number  of  carts  (with  ponies  for  each  and  to 
spare),  an<l  these  were  laden  with  the  choicest 
viands  in  the  shape  of  buffalo  meat,  marrow  fat, 
beaver-tail,  etc.,  while  he  also  had  a  goodly 
supply  of  furs  that  would  bring  handsome 
prices.  Besides  his  ponies,  lie  had  several  choice 
horses  of  the  larger  breed  for  buffalo  runners ; 
and  camping  with  his  family  and  following  in 
their  cosy  tents  on  the  prairie,  he  was  as  in- 
dependent as  a  feudal  baron  in  the  brave  days 
of  old.  lender  such  circumstances  these  men 
were  not  likelv  to  be  active  in  securin<r  the 
advent  of  con<litions  that  would  circumscribe 
their  domain;  but   neither   thev  nor  anv  other 
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class  of  the  population  were  predisposed  to  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  incoming  system 
that  would  pay  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  those 
who  were  in  the  country  before  its  advent. 

Summing  up  the  whole  situation,  then,  it 
would  seem  that  things  had  to  take  their  normal 
course,  and  that  circumstances  were  shaping 
so  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  West  was 
to  come  to  its  majority  and  clothe  itself  in  the 
garments  of  national  citizenship.  The  number 
of  people  from  the  eastern  provinces  who  began 
looking  westward,  and  the  increase  of  publica- 
tions concerning  the  country  by  those  visiting 
it,  directed  the  attention  of  statesmen  to  its 
great  possibilities,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  movement  that  secured  the  "  Great  Lone 
Land  "  as  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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CHAITKll    II. 

iwrnos  AX/>   ri:inLs  or  cHAxaE. 

'riiK,i;i:  is  always  a  stron^^  clciiK'nt  of*  pathos 
in  tlu*  way  in  wliicli  the  p(_'()i>Ie  who  have  been 
in  undisputed  and  absolute  possession  of  a 
country,  realize  that  limitations  are  bein^^  put 
upon  them  by  the  incoming  of  new  population 
and  new  conditions.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  present  on  an  island  in  one 
of  our  western  lakes  when  the  Indians  of  the 
district  w^ere  {issembled  for  the  animal  treaty 
pa}' men  t  and  the  usual  supply  of  rations. 
H^veryone  knows  how  fairly  and  honorably 
the  Indians  of  the  West  have  been  treated  by 
the  CJovernment,  and,  for  the  most  part,  by 
their  agents,  and  we  all  realize  how  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world  and  the  good  of  mankind 
necessitate  the  aC([uisition  of  the  land  from 
those  who  have  not  had  the  trainin^r  or  the 
opportunity  recpiired  to  fully  develop  its  re- 
sources :  but.  withal,  the  scene  at  one  of  these 

1!) 
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Indian  treaties  has  its  sadness  for  the  thoughtful 
onlooker.  As  the  men  who  had  once  been  lords 
of  the  isles  and  lakes  sat  meekly  round  in  a  circle 
to  receive  each  his  handful  of  flour  and  piece  of 
bacon  for  the  mid-day  meal,  one  could  not  help 
feeling  that  our  duty  as  a  Christian  people  is 
not  wholly  done  when  we  bestow  a  meal,  pay 
a  few  dollars  and  provide  a  reservation.  The 
children  of  the  wild,  upon  whose  heritage  we 
have  entered,  must  become  the  wards  of  the 
nation  and  the  charge  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
that  their  declining  days  may  be  cheered  and 
brightened  in  the  noblest  sense. 

As  one  of  an  armed  force  I  have  witnessed 
the  surrender  of  princely  Crees  and  Chip- 
pewyans  beyond  the  banks  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan — many  of  them  men  of  magnifi- 
cent mould  and  royal  bearing — who  had  been 
incited  to  rebellion  by  people  who  should  have 
known  better.  When  these  misg^uided  men  laid 
down  their  arms  and  were  guarded  by  our 
w^akeful  pickets,  thoughts  of  pity  for  their 
unhappy  predicament  filled  the  minds  of  their 
guards  in  the  watches  of  the  night.  These 
Indians  must  be  taught  by  force,  if  need  be, 
the  wrong  of  rebellion  against  a  rightly  consti- 
tuted authority  that  is  disposed  to  treat  them 
fairly ;  and  above  all,  they  must  be  taught  the 
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saciHMliu'Ss  nt'  liiiin.in  lilr.  I'liit  srciii^  tliat  In 
the  int«'n'sts  ot  |>r();^iM's.si\  r  civili/atiou  \v«!  1ih\«* 
policcfl  tho  phiiiis  over  wliicli  thry  once  roamed 
JIM  "  innjiMrclis  of  all  tliey  survoy«Ml,"  that  we 
lia\r  ]tla('t>(l  limitations  upon  tliem  to  wljicli 
tliry  wi'i't'  wlidlly  iniaccn.stonK'il,  aii«l  wliich 
wri-c  not  proxiijcfl  I'oi-  in  t lifii*  own  <laik  code 
ol'  ethics,  we  ou^^lit  to  hr  moiT  ready  to  follow 
them  with  tln'  hlcssint^s  of  peace  tlian  with  tlie 
waste  of  the  sword. 

These  somewhat  extreme  examples  will  serve 
to  illustrate  our  openin*^  sentence  as  to  tlie  ele- 
ment of  ]^athos  present  when  people  who  liave 
had  illiniitahle  rauf^e  bet^in  to  find  themselves 
circumscrihed,  even  thouirh  this  narrowing  of 
the  field  is  for  their  own  ultimate  good.  They 
give  us  to  understand  how  the  white  settlers  by 
the  banks  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers, 
though  perfectl}^  ready  to  ac(|uiesce  in  the  new 
order  of  things  beginniuir  to  obtain  amouirst 
them,  wouM  feel  that  a  great  chanfje  was  coming 
over  the  spirit  of  their  dream.  Those  who  know 
what  the  old  order  had  been  realize  how  com- 
pletely in  many  ways  it  was  to  be  reversed,  and 
lience  how  carefully  and  judiciously  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  and  those  who  professed  to  be 
its  agents,  should  have  acted  in  bringing  the 
change  to  pass.      For  those  settlers,  once   they 
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had  conquered  their  earlier  difficulties,  life  had 
been  singularly  peaceable  and  uneventful.  Its 
central  points  outside  the  home,  with  all  its 
guileless  hospitality  and  simplicity,  were  the 
church  and  school,  both  of  which  bulked  far 
more  largely  with  them  than  some  people  in 
these  days  of  complex  society  seem  able  to 
understand. 

They  were  without  the  vexation  and  the 
heart-burning  of  active  politics,  they  were 
ignorant  of  taxation  in  any  form,  while  the 
rivalries  that  existed  were  in  keeping  with 
their  simple  life,  and  had  nothing  of  that  fierce 
element  of  competition  into  which  the  newer 
civilization  was  to  hurl  them.  The  contests 
that  had  been  most  in  evidence  were  over  such 
matters  as  the  speed  of  horses,  in  regard  to 
which  the  settlement  would  often  be  deeply 
stirred,  especially  if  the  horses  were  owned  in 
different  parts  of  the  colony.  There  was  some- 
times a  great  deal  of  strength  put  into  efforts  to 
be  first  with  the  seeding,  harvest,  hay-cutting, 
hay-hauling  or  freighting  expeditions.  It  was 
the  ambition  of  many  households  always  to  have 
breakfast  by  candle-light,  that  they  might  have 
a  good  deal  done  before  their  more  tardy  neigh- 
bors arose.  In  the  matter  of  hay-hauling  we 
used  to  get  up  in  the  night,  and  going  out  to  the 
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yard,  wlioro  tho  nvon  Imrl  boon  tirv]  in  tlip  rurts, 
I'ropr  lound  ill  t  In-  <l)irkiH'Ms  to  "Tt  thrill  liitcli»'«l 
uj).  ii<»\v  ami  tlirii  j);ni.sin;^r  (,>  listen  wlirtlHT  wt* 
I'ouM  lu-ar  tlx'  (MMNikinLj  nmsic  tliat  iM'tokoiiOfl 
the  (lepnrturr  of  our  inii;lilM)rs  cai't -train  to 
till-  hay  swanijis.  P'ririiilly  cniit  est  s  in  feats  of 
physical  strength  were  very  coniniou.  The 
niMiilxT  of  ba<^s  of  wheat  a  man  rouM  carry  on 
his  l)aek,  the  (|uantity  of  sh()t-i)a;;.s  he  couM  lift 
over  his  head,  the  wei«rht  he  could  hanir  to  his 
little  tin<^er  and  then  write  his  name  on  the  wall 
with  a  coal,  the  nund)er  of  loads  of  hay  he  could 
cut  with  a  scyth(^  in  a  day,  oi*  the  number  of 
'' stooks "  of  wheat  he  could  handle  with  a 
sickle — these  were  some  of  the  rivalries  that 
fjave  zest  to  the  simple  life  of  the  early  days. 
The  school  was  another  field  for  competition, 
and  on  the  f^reat  davs  of  oral  examination  the 
parents  and  friends  were  present  as  ea<;er  and 
interested  spectators  of  the  contest  which  decided 
who  was  the  best  reader,  writer,  etc.,  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

In  the  business  life  of  the  people  there  wius 
nothin<{  tumultuous.  There  were  no  banks  and 
no  promissory  notes — on  the  latter  of  which 
they  would  have  looked  with  contempt  as  on 
something  implyin<^  distrust  in  a  man's  word 
of    honor.      The   <;eneral    stores,  either    of   the 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company  or  of  individual  dealers, 
were  not  clamorous  i'or  business,  as  there  was 
no  compelling  force  of  competition.  Frequently 
on  going  to  one  of  these  stores  you  had  to  look 
up  the  proprietor,  who,  leaving  the  store  to  take 
care  of  itself,  was  out  attending  to  his  horse, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  When  you  went  into 
a  store  there  was  no  modern  clerk  to  advance 
with  an  alluring  smile ;  indeed,  the  proprietor 
or  clerk  might  even  say  that  he  had  not  the 
article  asked  for,  until  the  customer  would 
wander  round  and  find  it  for  himself.  No 
wrapping  paper  was  used,  and  you  had  either 
to  bring  a  bag  with  you,  buy  some  cotton,  or 
leave  your  tea  and  sugar  on  the  counter. 

Think  of  a  community  like  that  being  suddenly 
confronted  with  the  necessity  for  political  strife, 
with  the  prospect  of  municipal  government  and 
taxation,  with  all  the  keen  and  sometimes  bitter 
rivalries  of  present-day  business  methods,  and 
with,  alas,  some  adventurers  all  too  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  their  simple-heartedness,  and 
no  one  will  wonder  if  it  took  the  people  some 
little  time  to  gather  themselves  up  and  accom- 
modate their  lives  to  such  new  conditions. 

But  more  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
feeling  of  the  people  was  the  sudden  realization 
of  the  fact  that,  after  long  years  of  undisputed 
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|M)ssrssinn  of  larrrr  privilofros  on  \hr  qroat  nroas 
around  (hem,  liiiiitjitions  wcim;  licin^r  put  upon 
tluii-  ojMTatioiis  Ity  tlw  inroinin^^  of  stran^rrs, 
wlio,  tlrivin;^  stakes  licrr  and  tln-n'.  haired  tlio 
old  ways  and  tlie  nid  ti»dds  — soinctiines  unjustly 
— a«;ainst  a  pt^ople  who  could  oidy  Im-  oxpectcnl 
to  Irarn  slowly  that  their  domain  must  .some 
time  he  curtailed.  There  was  an  element  of 
})athos,  and  yet,  withal,  of  sound  reason  in  all 
this,  in  view  of  which  those  who  were  ]»rinjj^ini£ 
in  the  new  comliticjns  would  have  done  well  t<j 
exercise  a  caution  and  care  they  did  not  ahvays 
manifest.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  ofttimes  it 
was  discovered  tliat  the  persons  who,  by  show  of 
authority,  sometimes  excluded  the  settlers  from 
places,  had  themselves  no  ri<;htful  claim,  and 
one  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  settlers  under 
such  circumstances  were  in  some  unrest  as  to 
the  future.  I  remember,  for  instance,  how  the 
hay  meadows  to  which  the  settlers  had  come 
for  many  years,  with  the  marking  out  of 
a  "circle"  as  the  only  condition  precedent  to 
holding  all  within  it,  were  closed  against  them 
by  people  who,  coming  from  the  village  around 
Fort  Garry,  desired  to  hold  the.se  meadows  for 
their  own  proHt.  If  they  had  ju.st  claim  it 
was  all  right,  but  if  they  had  not  their  action 
was    resented.      The    settlers,    however,    were 
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not  slow  to  seize  the  situation,  and  some  in- 
cidents took  place  which  showed,  to  the  disgust 
of  the  discomfited,  that  they  could  hold  their 
own.  The  "  green  knoll  swamp,"  lying  between 
the  Kildonan  settlers  and  Stony  Mountain,  was 
a  favorite  source  of  hay  supply,  and  new-comers, 
finding  this  out,  often  came  round  with  formi- 
dable papers  to  frighten  the  settlers  away  from 
their  accustomed  haunts.  A  friend  of  mine  still 
relates  with  great  relish  that  one  day,  just  as 
he  and  the  people  of  his  immediate  neighborhood 
were  starting  into  hay-cutting  there,  an  impor- 
tant-lookino^  strang-er  with  a  larp-e  retinue  of 
men,  mowers,  rakes,  etc.,  bore  down  upon  him, 
and  with  book  in  hand  asked  him  in  orreat 
wrath  who  the  people  were  who  dared  to  come 
upon  this  land,  as  he  wislied  to  have  them 
arrested  for  trespass.  The  settler,  standing  upon 
his  mower,  told  him  that  the  Gunns,  McDonalds, 
MacBeths,  Pritchards,  Harpers  and  Sutherlands 
were  visible.  All  these  names  were  taken  down 
with  tremendous  emphasis  by  tlie  irate  gentle- 
man, who  expected  that  the  settler  would  at 
once  warn  liis  neighbors,  and  that  he  and  the}^ 
would  "  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and 
silently  steal  away "  from  the  coveted  hay- 
fields.  In  this,  however,  the  new-comer  was 
mistaken,  for  the  settler  coolly  went  on  to  say, 
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"Von  Imvo  imt  yot  taken  iin-  <l<>\vn  in  your 
hook.  Mv  naiiH'  is  Francis  Muiiaw  '  upon  wliicli 
the  man  "with  cursos  not  IoikI  lnit.  dfep,"  see- 
iii;^^  that  his  ^ninir  was  understood,  took  hinisclt' 
away  and    was  not  a^^ain   heard  from. 

Besides  all  this,  some  of  the  new  anivals. 
who  liad  heen  liospitahly  entertained  hy  tlie 
si't tiers  witii  their  hest,  wrote  to  ejistern  pajxMs 
ridieiilini^^  the  manner  of  life  and  tlie  accommo- 
ilation  they  found  amon^^^st  them,  an<l  madt; 
reference  to  the  dark-skinned  peophi  under  the 
somewhat  contemptuous  name  of  "  hreeds." 
'I'he  number,  of  course,  who  did  any  of  these 
tiiiuL^s  was  small,  l»ut  their  conduct  offended 
an<l  estrantfed  nian\'  who,  ifjnorant  of  tlie  fact 
that  such  people  were  only  the  excrescences  on 
the  better  life  of  the  older  provinces,  somewhat 
guardedly  awaited  further  developments. 

In  the  meantime  matters  were  shaping  in  the 
direction  of  a  confederation  in  Canada, — and 
when  that  movement,  beginning  in  the  Maritime 
districts,  had  spread  westward,  the  great  states- 
men of  all  parties,  dropping  their  minor  differ- 
ences, united  nobly  in  accomplishing  it,  so  that 
in  the  year  1867  the  older  provinces  came 
together  into  one  federation  with  provincial 
autonomy  in  regard  to  certain  niattei's.  This 
task  once  finished  it  would  seem  as  if  Canadian 
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statesmen  looked  round  for  fresh  worlds  to 
conquer,  and  as  the  great  West  was  beginning 
to  attract  attention,  steps  were  taken  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament  to  secure  through  the 
Imperial  Government  the  surrender  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  their  charter  in 
Rupert's  Land.  This  charter  they  had  held  for 
some  three  hundred  years,  and  they  naturally 
declined  to  give  it  up  without  compensation 
for  the  loss  they  would  sustain  by  relinquish- 
ing claim  to  the  vast  territory  it  covered. 
Instructed  by  the  Dominion  Government,  Sir 
George  E.  Cartier  and  the  Hon.  William  Mac- 
dougall  proceeded  to  England,  and  arrange- 
ments were  concluded  for  the  transfer  of  the 
North- West  to  Canada.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  were  to  receive  £800,000  sterling,  cer- 
tain reservations  around  their  posts,  and  about 
one-twentieth  of  the  lands  in  the  territory  as 
thereafter  surveyed,  and  were  therefor  to  sur- 
render their  charter  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment ;  the  latter  were  to  transfer  the  territory 
to  the  Government  of  Canada,  who  in  their  turn 
undertook  to  respect  and  conserve  the  rights 
of  the  people  in  the  area  thus  added  to  the 
Dominion.  This  arrangement  was  concluded 
in  the  spring  of  18G9,  and  it  was  then  expected 
that   the    purchase    money    would    be    paid  on 
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till'  l.st  "1  M,t(»l).i  I'ol low in;^^  Mini  tliat  j»ri»l)>il)ly 
nil  tlif  1st  il.iy  '>r  I  )ccfiiil)<'i'  Ml*'  ^,)iUM'irs 
I'rorlumat ion  wouM  issue,  srttin^^  lortli  tlu'se 
facts  ami  lixin;^  the  <late  of  the  actual  transfer 
of  the  North  \V«'st  to  Canada. 

So  tai*  nil  w.is  well.  The  ideas  leadinir  to  the 
ac(|uisition  of  this  great  territory  were  in  every 
sense  statesnianlik-'.  aii<l  if  carefully  carried  out 
wore  calculated  to  l)c  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  ]ieople  in  the  new  territory  and  to  the 
Ooniinion  as  well.  We  cannot  too  thankfully 
pay  trihute  unstinted  to  the  men  whose  ideals 
were  for  an  over- widening  horizon,  and  who  felt 
that  "  no  pent-up  Utica  should  confine  the 
powers  "  of  the  young  nation  just  beginning  to 
stretch  out  and  exercise  its  giant  limbs.  Once 
the  older  provinces  were  brought  into  a 
Confederation  it  was  wise  to  look  forward  to  a 
Canada  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  to 
take  the  necessary  legal  steps  to  secure  the 
West  as  part  of  the  Dominion.  But  just  there, 
after  the  negotiations  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  through  the  Imperial  Government 
were  well  in  hand  and  were  being  wisely  con- 
cluded, the  Canadian  authorities  seem  to  have 
blundered  by  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  new 
territor}^  had  a  population  of  some  ten  thousand 
people,     who    ought     at    leiist     to    have     been 
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informed  in  some  official  way  of  the  bargain 
that  was  being  made,  and  of  the  steps  being 
taken  to  secure  and  guard  their  rights  and 
privileges. 

Rumors  of  the  transaction  certainly  reached 
the  Red  River  through  unauthoritative  sources, 
only  to  produce  uneasiness  there.  Before  the 
transfer  was  completed  men  were  sent  out  to 
open  roads  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  into  the 
settlement.  Surveying  parties  entered  the  new 
territory  and  went  hither  and  thither,  driving 
their  stakes  and  erecting  their  mounds,  to  the 
bewilderment  of  the  people,  and,  to  cap  all,  a 
governor  was  despatched  to  the  Red  River 
before  the  old  Government  was  in  any  sense 
superseded  and  before  a  Queen's  Proclamation, 
which  would  have  been  instantly  recognized  by 
all  classes  of  the  community,  was  issued.  The 
Selkirk  settlers  and  other  people  of  that  class, 
however  perplexed  at  the  procedure,  had  the 
utmost  confidence  that  the  Canadian  authorities 
would  ultimately  do  substantial  justice  in  the 
recognition  of  all  just  and  lawful  claims  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  inhal)itants  of  the  new 
territory,  and  hence  awaited  patiently,  though 
somewhat  anxiously,  the  developments  of  time. 
But  the  French  half-breeds  (commonly  called 
"  the  French  "  in  the  Red  River  Colony)— more 
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liny  ;ni«l  easily  (.'xcitrd,  iiMHf  t  mltiih-nt  nf 
spirit  hikI  warlike  in  disposition,  accust<)iiM"<l  to 
passii^^esat  arms  with  any  who  wouM  cross  their 
])ath.  an<l  withal,  as  a  class,  less  \vell-intoiiiie(l 
on  current  events  than  their  white  hiethren  — 
were  not  satisticd  with  a  conise  that  .seemed  to 
them  to  place  theii'  rights  in  j<''>p;n'dy,  and  so 
they  rose  up  in  a  re\(>lt  that,  alas,  while  possil)ly 
accoinplishini,^  some  (jf  tlu^  ol)jccts  which  should 
have  hccn  n-aclKMl  hy  constitutional  means,  hd't 
its  rod  stream  across  tlie  pa^^e  of  our  history. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ARMED    REBELLION. 


"  The  French  are  off  to  drive  back  the 
Governor  !  "  These  words,  somewhat  excitedly 
uttered  by  one  of  my  brothers,  and  addressed 
to  my  father,  made  up  the  first  intimation  I,  a 
lad  of  ten  summers,  had  that  something  serious 
was  on  foot ;  yet  I  recall  the  exact  words  as 
distinctly  as  if  they  had  been  spoken  yesterday, 
and  most  of  the  acts  in  the  drama  of  the 
rebellion  whose  actual  outbreak  they  announced 
are  indelibly  stamped  upon  my  memory.  It 
was  in  October,  1869,  and  my  brother  had  just 
come  home  from  the  morning  service  in  Kil- 
donan  church,  over  which  upon  that  day  the 
shadow  of  the  situation  had  been  cast,  perhaps 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  devout  and  undi- 
vided worship.  The  fact  that  the  news  first 
came  to  us  in  this  way  throws  a  curious  side- 
light on  the  primitive  life  of  the  time.  The 
churchyard  was    the   modern  representative   of 
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tho  Atli'-niaii  iii;irk<'t-|)ljic<\  so  f.'ii'  as  tlit*  ;4ivin[^ 
.•m<l  r«'CMMvin«f  of  news  was  concciiK*!.  Ili*' 
settltMnont  liail  no  t«'lt';^n'aj)liic  comnmnication 
with  th«'  outside  worM  ;  tlw  solitary  j)OHt-of!ice 
was  inilrs  away,  and  mails,  in  any  cas(\  w<!ro 
few  and  far  apart.  A  few  of  the  people  sub- 
scrihed  for  an  eastern  paper,  whicli  was  com- 
paratively old  hefore  it  reached  its  destination, 
and  the  l(X*al  paper  was  doubtless  often  greatly 
at  a  loss  for  "  copy."  Moreover,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
the  settlers  were  away  from  home  haying, 
wood-cuttinfi:,  etc.,  durinfj  the  whole  week. 
Saturday  evening,  however,  they  w^ere  all  back. 
A  general  brusliing-up  was  in  order,  and  on 
Sabbath  morning,  except  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
some  similar  cause,  they  were  all  wending  their 
way  in  good  time  to  the  church. 

"What's  the  latest  news?"  was  a  question 
requently  heai'd,  and  the  men  often  gathered  in 
knots  in  the  churchyard  before  the  service  that 
they  might  get  abreast  of  the  times.  Some 
stay-at-home  man,  perhaps  the  school-teacher, 
who  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  species  of 
encyclopanlia,  or  someone  who  was  in  touch 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Garry,  "  held  the 
floor,"  and  gave  what  information  he  could  as  to 
current  events.     The  Sabbatarian  ideas  of  these 
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people  were,  for  the  most  part,  strict  enough ; 
but  I  suppose  they  looked  on  this  parliament  as 
a  sort  of  family  gathering  to  talk  over  family 
affairs,  and  as  a  general  thing  the  news  imparted 
was  not  startling  enough  to  disturb  that  air  of 
devoutness  which  they  sought  to  cultivate  when 
they  entered  the  portals  of  the  place  of  worship. 
But  on  the  day  just  mentioned  the  intelligence 
was  of  unusual  moment,  and,  perchance,  may 
have  deepened  the  earnestness  with  which  they 
joined  in  the  prayer  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  to  Him  "  who  breaketh  the  bow  in  sunder 
and  burneth  the  chariot  in  the  fire." 

"  The  French  are  off'  to  drive  back  the 
Governor  ! "  repeated  my  brother,  fresh  from  the 
churchyard  conclave,  and  though  it  was  the 
first  I  recall  hearing  of  active  trouble,  doubtless 
the  announcement  was  not  wholly  unexpected 
by  my  father.  It  seemed  that  for  some  weeks 
previous  to  this  Louis  Riel,  who  was  to  have 
the  "  bad  eminence  "  of  leading  two  rebellions, 
had  been  holding  meetings  amongst  the  French 
half-breeds,  and,  doubtless,  moved  by  others  far 
and  near,  had  been  delivering  fiery  orations  in 
regard  to  the  rumored  cliangcs  wliicli  he  claimed 
were  to  put  in  jeopardy  all  tlie  riglits  they  lield 
dear.  It  may  as  well  be  admitted  tliat  tlie 
situation,    as    they    saw     it,    gave    liim    some 
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|)l}Uisil)lt'  L,M"i>uii-l  (til  wliicli  to  WDi'k.  TIh'  <litli- 
(Milty  of  convcyin.i,^  rrli.-iMc  information  from 
tlu'  outsi<l«*  worM  to  the  settlrmrnt  must  not  be 
o\MM'looke<l  ;  Itut  wr  I'cpoat  tlint  it  now  seems 
passing  stran;;^e  tliat  Llie  Govennnent  of  Canada 
(lid    not   in  some  way  get  otlieial    word   to  the 
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settlers  l)efore  sending  forward  a  governor,  and 
letting  loose  in  the  territory  some  not  over- 
prudciit  pei*sons  who  elaimed  to  he  the  agents 
of  th<'  Dominion.  Ha<l  some  man  as  widely 
known  and  respected  in  the  comitry  as  Donald 
A.  Siiiitli.  who,  coming  afterwards,  evt>n  when 
th«'   r«"V(»lt    was   at    white   heat,   did   so  much   to 
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secure  peace — had  such  a  man  been  sent  at 
that  stage,  the  face  of  our  history  might  have 
been  changed. 

But  these  are  large  provisos;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  precautions,  the  signal 
fires  for  rebellion  were  lit  on  the  banks  of 
the  Red  River,  and  called  sympathizers  from 
out  on  the  great  plains.  Add  to  the  situation 
as  it  was  the  fact  that  Riel  had  commanding 
influence  over  those  French  half-breeds,  and  we 
find  additional  explanation  for  the  uprising. 
His  father,  who  lived  many  years  in  St. 
Boniface,  and  was  sometimes  called  "  the  Miller 
of  the  Seine,"  from  his  having  a  mill  on  that 
little  tributary  to  the  Red,  had  been  an  idolized 
leader  amongst  them,  and  the  son  inherited 
much  of  his  immense  energy  and  eloquence. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Riel's 
fiery  speeclies  fell  upon  very  inflammable 
material.  These  men  were  naturally  of  stormy 
spirit — daring  rough-riders  of  the  plains,  who 
brooked  no  interference  from  anyone,  and  who 
had  passed  through  many  a  conflict  with  their 
darker  brethren  on  the  wild  wastes  of  the  West. 
Once  get  men  of  that  sort  to  feel  that  they  are 
fighting  for  their  homes  and  the  rights  of  their 
families,  put  modern  weapons  into  their  lumds, 
and    in    their   own   kind  of  warfare   they   are 
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«lan;4»'r()us  men  tn  jitUick.  lirin;^  of  tlwit  HtJiinp, 
ami  Immh;^  ma<l«'  to  iV«'l  that  tliry  wen;  to  Imj 
trcxldcn  upon,  they  rose  in  arnuul  insurrection; 
and.  as  a  first  step,  went  on  tlw;  errand  noted  in 
the  op«»nin^^  wonls  of  (his  chajttri-.  No  one  can 
dernid  nil  act  such  as  thi'irs,  «'Ven  had  it  not 
h'd  to  some  ol  tlic  (h'ph)rahh.*  events  which 
followed.     'riiouLrh    manv  can    see   extenuatinir 

■^  ft  CJ 

circumstances,  armed  rebellion  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness:  and  if  there  is  a  place  foi*  it  in  the  present 
state  of  the  worlil,  it  is  when  all  constitutional 
means  have  ])een  exhausted,  and  pec^ple  accom- 
plish a  revolution  in  the  face  of  some  inicjuitous 
and  tyrannous  (government.  Tubal  Cain's  offen- 
sive weapon  is  an  instrument  of  last  resort,  only 
to  he  taken  u})  when  every  other  arbitrament 
has  failed  ;  and  this  we  say,  though  we  agree 

"  That  while  Oppression  lifts  its  head, 
( >r  a  tyrant  w(»uld  be  lord, 
While  we  may  thank  him  for  the  plough, 
We  won't  forget  the  sword." 

But  the  case  before  us  was  far  short  of  that. 
At  best  Riel  and  his  men  were  startinj;  to  tisfht 
the  shadows  of  events  which  mifjht  never  come, 
even  though  those  shadows  seemed  to  their 
kindled  imaginations  to  be  portents  of  dire 
disasters  heading-  in  their  direction.      Xo  threat 
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had  been  made  against  these  people,  and  they 
should  have  known  that  no  act  of  robbery  or  of 
deprivation  of  rights  had  ever  been  permitted 
ultimately  by  the  flag  under  whose  folds  they 
were  to  "be  governed.  Besides,  they  had  no 
right  to  assume  to  speak  for  the  whole  country 
before  consulting  with  others  who  lived  in  it. 
Why  did  they  not  take  counsel  with  the  Selkirk 
settlers  and  men  of  that  class  who,  being  of  less 
nomadic  habits,  had  larger  settled  interests  in 
the  territory,  and  who,  moreover,  had  always 
been  better  informed  as  to  events  that  were 
transpiring  ?  Why  did  they  not  see  whether 
some  concerted  and  peaceful  action  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  population  could  not  be  planned 
to  attain  the  ends  in  view  and  conserve  the 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  which  seemed  to  be 
threatened  ?  And  yet,  though  we  ask  these 
(juestions,  we  cannot  be  justly  bitter  towards  the 
mass  of  the  rebels  at  that  stage.  They  were 
easily  imposed  upon  and  led  by  many  who 
should  have  counselled  peace,  and  notably  by 
the  ill-starred  man  who,  twenty-tive  years  after- 
wards, selfishly  offered  to  give  up  the  struggle 
for  alleged  popular  rights  in  exchange  for  a  sum 
of  money  for  himself.  Whether  Louis  Riel  had 
all  his  senses  or  not  God  only  knoweth,and  now 
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that  lie  has  ;^n)iu«  iM-ymil  the  liar  ol  liuinaii  ju<l;^^- 
iniMit,  \vr  pronounor  not  wln'tlirr  in  our  njdnion 
lir  was  kna\r  <>r  lunatic,  or  partly  l»otli.  W  r 
\l\\'K*  snnit'  <•!  till-  lads  coiicci'iiiiiLC  I'iiu  in  tin; 
ri»lli)\\  intr  i)a<f»'s.  an«l  Itt  tli*-  rra'jir  ln-ini^  in  a 
\  ri'lict  if  111-  cliooses  so  to  <lo. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    PLOT    THICKENS. 

The  first  overt  act  of  rebellion  was  committed 
when  an  armed  and  organized  force,  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1869,  took  possession  of  the  high- 
way near  the  Salle  River,  between  Fort  Garry 
and  the  international  boundary.  By  this  route 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Macdougall  and  his  staff  would 
have  entered  the  territory  in  the  normal  course 
of  things,  but  the  rebels  put  an  effectual  stop 
to  the  programme  by  interposing  on  the  one 
great  roadway  an  obstacle  which  the  Governor's 
aide  is  reported  as  having  somewhat  irrever- 
ently designated  "a  blawsted  fence."  A  fence 
extending  only  a  few  yards  each  way  across  a 
roadway  in  a  prairie  district  that  can  be  travelled 
in  almost  any  direction  need  not  necessarily  pre- 
vent people  from  traversing  the  country,  but 
this  one  erected  upon  that  highway  was  in 
tangible  form  a  declaration  that  the  armed  men 
who   erected   it   had  made    up   their  minds  to 
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(>|)j)(>sr  tlir  ciitraiicr  <)l  till'  ih'W  ri<iiiiir  into  tlit* 
trrritory.  At  this  priniitivc  hairicjulr  a  larf((; 
Ixuly  (>l  iiKii  were  CHinjM(l,  with  horses  at  hand 
for  service  at  any  moment,  an* I  tliey  let  <lo\vn 
or  put  iij)  tlic  Iwirs  accor'lin^^  Jis  they  viturd 
with  a|)|)ro\al  or  othci'wisc  the  ]>assin<r  of  any 
who  canH'  that  way. 

It  was  the  io<nilar  travelh'd  route  of  the 
froififhtors  from  the  United  States  to  Fort  Garry, 
an<l  the  force  at  the  fence  examined  all  the  cart 
and  wa^^on  trains.  Tlie  commissariat  had  to 
h«'  supplied,  and  while  dry  goods  were  allowed 
to  pass  without  much  detention,  the  articles  of 
moister  texture  and  of  edihle  description  were 
(juite  freely  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  camp. 
The  mail-bags  they  also  diligently  examined  in 
search  of  documents  that  might  furnish  plausible 
excuse  for  the  uprising,  and  to  prevent  any 
communications  w^itli  whose  contents  they  were 
unacquainted  reaching  the  friends  of  the  new 
regime  in  the  settlement.  The  new  governor,  of 
coui*se,  was  the  especial  object  of  their  search, 
and  every  equipage  about  wliich  a  governor 
could  be  concealed  was  scrutinized  by  them  as 
keenly  as  the  cara  are  explored  by  lynx-eyed 
trainmen  in  the  season  when  tramps  are  steal- 
ing free  rides  across  the  country.  One  of  the 
Kildonan  settlers  found  this  out  one  day,  some- 
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what  to  his  alarm,  when  he  tried  to  play  a 
harmless  joke  after  the  elephantine  manner 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  us  Scotchmen. 
It  appears  that  the  settler  was  bringing  in 
from  St.  Cloud  a  Presbj^terian  missionary  who 
was  coming  out  for  the  first  time  to  take  part 
in  the  church  work  of  the  West,  and  upon 
their  arrival  at  the  fence  they  were  stopped 
and  interrogated  in  the  customary  way.  The 
missionary  being  a  somewhat  magisterial-look- 
ing man,  it  occurred  to  the  settler  that  the 
obstructionists  were  eyeing  him  with  consider- 
able suspicion,  and  so  thinking  to  hav^e  some 
diversion  he  waited  for  the  question,  "  Whom 
have  you  here  ?"  *'  Our  governor,"  he  replied. 
The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  before 
there  was  such  a  "  mustering  in  hot  haste,"  and 
such  a  threatening  display  of  fire-arms  that  the 
settler  thought  the  joke  had  gone  about  far 
enough,  and  so,  without  much  loss  of  time,  said  : 
"  Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  for  fear  we  mis- 
understand each  other.  If  you  are  looking  for 
the  new  governor  of  the  country  I  haven't  got 
him,  but  this  gentleman  here  is  a  governor  in 
our  church."  After  a  little  parley  the  settler, 
who  was  quite  well  known  to  some  of  the  party, 
was  allowed  to  pass  through  with  the  man  of 
peace,  the   latter,  perhaps,  more  thankful  than 
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VWV    lirtolT     tliat     III'     lit'M     ;i     coiiiiiiissidli     llolii 
lii;;hfr  MUthoi'it y  tli.in  lliat  ol' carLhly  |)(jt<'iitat('.s. 

KvtTV  rtfnrt  slunt  of  t'olTC  WJIS  hriliLf  HMOfl  by 
tlu»  local  aiit  lioril  ifs,  t  Ik'  (  Jon mioi-  of  tin-  Hiul- 
Hoii's  liay  ( 'ompaiiy,  an«l  liis  ('oiincil,  to  srcui-c 
a  |M';iri>al>|c  solution  ot"  tin-  ditlicultics  iinjx-ii'l 
iiii;'.  l>nt  to  all  tli<'Sf  tlir  rrlx-ls  tin-ni-«l  a  drat"  i-ai-, 
and  a  Irw  days  al't'T  the  erection  of  the  harricadr 
a  niount»Ml  troop  ol'  them,  under  coninian*!  of 
Aniltroisc  Lcpinc,  rode  to  the  })lace  where  ( iov- 
ernor  Macdouj^^ill  had  come  ui)on  British  te'rri- 
tory,  and  warned  liini  to  leave  before  nine  o'clock 
next  niornini;-.  They  returned  the  following  day 
at  ei^lit  to  see  this  pro^raiinne  Ciirrie(l  out, 
and  the  (Jovernor,  luivin^^  no  other  recourse  in 
the  presence  of  arms  than  to  obey,  recrossed 
the  boundary  line  to  Pembina,  in  the  State  of 
J)akota. 

A  strikin*^'  li^ure  was  this  Ambruise  Lepine,  as 
1  remember  seein;:;  him  in  Foi't  (iarry  in  the 
heyday  of  his  power  (and  even  as  I  saw  liim  at 
the  market-place  in  W'iiniipeg  a  few  <lays  ago, 
unbroken  by  the  weiirht  of  sixtv  veai*s  or  more) 
— a  man  of  magnificent  physic  pie,  standing  fully 
six  feet  three  and  built  in  splendid  proportion, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  with  hair  of  raven  black- 
ness, large  a(piilini'  nose  and  eyes  of  piercing 
brilliance:  a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  a  skilled 
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rough  rider  and,  withal,  a  dangerous  subject  to 
meet  in  conflict.  He  had  great  influence  amongst 
his  compatriots,  and  by  reason,  doubtless,  of  his 
physical  prowess  and  striking  military  appear- 
ance, soon  obtained  control  of  their  armed 
movements.      No  excuse  can  be  made  for  his 
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complicity  in  some  of  the  events  that  transpired 
later,  but  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  he 
was  the  only  one  who  manifested  anything  like 
manliness  after  it  was  over,  by  refusing  to  stay 
abroad  and  by  submitting  to  arrest,  saying  that 
the  law  could  take  its  course  with  him  seeing 
he  had  only  done  what  he  thought  was  his  duty. 
Speaking  of  that  arrest  by  anticipation,  it  is 
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tol«l  tliJit,  wluMi  tin*  two  tiKii  wlu)  were  ontni.stcfl 
with  the  <luty  of  oxccutin;^  i\\\t  warnmt  wont 
to  Ins  liouso  in  tlu'  ni;^lit,  Lopinc»  took  a  look  at 
tli(Mu,  and  rcmarkiii^^  that  h(;  couM  knock  their 
hoads  toix«*th(T  if  he  wishe<l,  nevertheh^ss  got 
ready  and  went  unresistin<;ly  along  with  them.* 
To  revert  to  the  barricade  again,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that,  as  winter  wjus  connng  on, 
the  rebels  began  to  look  around  for  more  com- 
fortable quarters,  and  that  accordingly,  on  the 
."^rd  of  November,  they  rode  down  to  Fort  Garry, 
and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
otlieer  in  charge,  entered  upon  possession  of  it, 
with  all  its  stores  and  abundant  supplies.  It  is 
(juite  well  known  that  some  (amongst  them 
certain  old  pensioners  from  regiments  formerly 
in  the  country)  had  expressed  opinion  that  such 
a  movement  as  this  would  take  place,  and  had 
ottered  to  (garrison  the  fort,  but  there  bein*: 
ditierence  of  mind  upon  the  point,  nothing  was 
done.  Kiel  accordingly  entered  without  forcible 
opposition,  and  proceeded  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable by  utilizing  the  furniture  intended  for 
Governor  Macdougall;  and  as  the  provision  of  the 
fort  was'ample.  the  rebel  chief  and  his  followers 

•  Ixjpine  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  de^ith,  Imt  the  sentence 
was  commuted  by  Lord  DutTerin  to  two  veal's'  imprisonment 
an(i  permanent  forfeiture  of  liis  civic  riglits. 
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wore  fine  linen,  the  best  of  cloth  capots,  silk- 
worked  moccasins,  etc.,  and  fared  sumptuously 
every  day. 

It  has  been  fashionable,  in  some  quarters, 
to  accuse  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  con- 
niving at  this  seizure  and  at  the  rebellion 
generally,  but  the  utter  absurdity  of  assertions 
like  these  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  thinks 
upon  the  subject.  The  company  had  parted 
with  their  control  of  the  country,  which  indeed 
was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  getting  beyond 
their  domination.  They  had  nothing  to  gain 
and  everything  to  lose  by  having  the  whole 
territory  in  a  state  of  unrest,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  their  trade,  and  were  certainly  to 
suffer  a  loss,  that  could  not  well  be  appraised,  by 
having  Riel  and  his  following  quartered  upon 
them  for  nearly  a  year.  Besides  this.  Governor 
McTavish,  the  head  of  the  company  in  the 
country,  on  the  16th  of  November,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Riel  had  called  a  convention  from  all 
parts  of  the  settlement,  issued  a  proclamation 
denouncing  in  the  strongest  terms  the  insurrec- 
tionary movement,  calling  upon  those  engaged 
in  it  to  disperse  to  their  homes,  and  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  authority  asking  tlie  convention 
to  employ,  in  any  movement  in  which  they 
miglit  engage  to  secure  their  rights,  only  sucli 
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means  as  wwv  "  l.iwfiil,  constitutional,  rational 
ami  safe."  I  rcmcmixr,  too.  Ii«'ai*in;^  my  father, 
who  visit*'*!  ( iovcrnor  McTavish  in  his  sick- 
room a  houl  this  time,  say  tliat  he  nr\  cr  \vitncssc«l 
anything  nmrr  patln-tic  than  th"-  way  in  whi(!h 
the  Governor  refen<<l  to  the  fart  that  the 
insure;rnts  li.-nl  h.inlf.l  ilown  tlic  l'iii(»n  .lack 
ami  hoistt'<l  an  cnsij^n  of  their  own  <l('\icr  with 
tieur-de-lis  an<l  sliamiock.  ami  how  he  saiil. 
"As  I  saw,  through  my  win<low,  the  hoistin^^  of 
tlieir  ra<r  on  our  oM  flairstatr,  I  almost  choked 
with  mortification  an«l  shame."  A'M  to  these 
thin_i;s,  also,  the  fact  that  liiel,  in  the  general 
convention  held  in  February,  after  his  entry 
into  Fort  (Jarry.  made,  accordin;^  to  the  report 
in  his  own  ])aj)er,  tlie  New  Nution,  a  mc)st 
hitter  attack  upon  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
savinef,  am«>ne:st  other  tliiuffs,  that  instead  of 
havincr  the  pretix  "  honorable  '  they  should  have 
the  title '•  shameful," — consider  all  this  and  the 
theory  as  to  collusion  Ijetween  them  becomes 
excee<lin<;ly  chimerical. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Kiel  was  to  issue, 
undei-  duress,  from  the  Xor -Wester  office,  a 
circular  addressed  to  tlie  ])e()j)le  of  the  country. 
askiiiLC  them  to  a  convention  to  consi<h'r  the 
situation  of  affairs  :  but  in  re^^^ard  to  this  and 
anv   later    convention    called,   if    we   can    judire 
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from  his  conduct  as  reported  in  his  own  organ, 
it  seems  as  if  he  wished  to  give  the  outside 
world  the  impression  that  all  the  people  of  the 
country  were  in  sympathy  with  him,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  was  determined  to  have  his 
own  way,  whatever  the  others  advised. 

If  it  be  asked  how  it  was  that  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  country  did  not  rise  up  and 
put  the  rebellion  down  at  that  stage  or  later, 
various  answers  might  be  given  in  the  presence 
of  some  abortive  efforts  made  by  certain  well- 
meaning  people  so  to  do.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say 
that  the  white  settlers,  at  first,  never  dreamed 
that  the  movement  would  be  carried  as  far  as  it 
was  eventually,  and  we  are  equally  safe  in 
asserting  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
themselves  went  far  beyond  their  original 
intention  as  they  became  the  more  intoxicated 
with  power  and  success.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  to  these  settlers  Canada  was  practi- 
cally an  unknown  quantity,  and  that  they 
looked  upon  the  quarrel  as  not  theirs  to  settle 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  that  brought  it 
about. 

In  the  report  of  Colonel  Dennis,  chief  of  the 
staff  of  survey ers,  and  Governor  Macdougall's 
deputy  in  the  new  territory,  the  matter  is  put 
in    concise   and   very    intelligible    shape.      The 
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CoIdiu'I  Ii.kI  lC<>J>«'  Jiloii;;  I  In-  H<'(1  lii  vrr  l<»  raise 
a  forcr  to  ocMit  the  iirw  ( loNcrnnr  in.  .ni'l  Ih' 
Lji\«'.s  tljr  follow  in;;  as  tln'  ^^rnrral  (•x[)r(\H.si<>n  of 
fiM'liiiLi^:  "We  (tlif  l''.n;;li.sl)-s|)('akiti;(  sc'ttlor.s)  / 
f(M'l  ('onti<lriu'r  in  the  luturo  /uIiiiiiiiHtration  of 
tlu'  ;;o\rrinnent  of  tliis  country  uinliT  (Jjinadiaii 
rule ;  at  tln'  siiiiio  time  wc  have  not  been  con- 
sulted in  any  way  as  a  jx'oplc  on  cnterinf^  into 
the  Dominion.  TIn'  cliaracttT  of  the  new 
^^ovei'Mincnt  has  l»rrn  st-tthd  in  ( 'ana<la  without. 
our  hein;;  eousultc*!.  \\  r  air  pifpared  to  {iccept 
it  n'speetfully,  ohey  the  laws  and  become  good 
subjects :  but  when  you  present  to  us  the  issue 
of  a  contbct  witli  the  French  party,  with  wIkjui 
wc  have  hitlierto  lived  in  friendship,  })acked  up 
as  thry  wouM  be  ly  the  Roman  Catliolic 
Cluirch  (which  seems  ])i(jbable  by  the  course 
taken  by  tin-  priests),  in  whieli  conflict  it  is 
almost  certain  the  aid  of  the  Indians  would  be 
invoked,  and  perhaps  obtained  by  that  party, 
we  feel  disinclined  to  enter  upon  it,  and  think 
that  the  Dominion  should  atisume  the  re^ijionsi- 
bility  of  establishing  amongst  us  what  it  and  it  U 
alone  has  derided  upon" 

Who  is  there  whose  calm  common-sense  will 
not  say  that  this  position  was  a  reasonable  one 
to  take  ?  As  to  tlie  ^'eferences  made  in  the 
stiitement,    that    concerning  the  part  taken  by 
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the  priests  had  ground  in  the  fact  that  the 
blockading  party  at  the  Salle  River  were 
quartered  in  part  at  Pere  Richot's  house, 
that  seditious  meetings  had  been  held  on  Sun- 
days almost,  if  not  altogether,  in  connection 
with  the  church  services,  and  that  O'Donoghue, 
perhaps  the  deepest  and  most  dangerous  of 
all  the  rebel  leaders,  was  studying  for  the 
priesthood  in  St.  Boniface.  The  reference  to 
the  probability  of  Indian  aid  being  invoked 
and  obtained  is  shown  to  have  been  reasonable 
by  the  fact  that  such  aid  was  invoked  and 
obtained  with  terrible  effect  under  much  less 
favorable  circumstances,  and  against  heavier 
odds,  by  practically  the  same  parties,  some 
fifteen  years  later,  in  the  second  rebellion. 

So  much  in  explanation  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  settlers  other  than  the  French  at  the 
outset.  Later  on,  when  the  temper  and  attitude 
of  Riel  and  his  followers  were  such  as  to  estrange 
from  them  any  sympathy  they  might  otherwise 
have  had,  the  settlement  was  utterly  unable  to 
make  any  successful  move  against  them,  how- 
ever much  the  people  may  have  desired  so  to  do. 
The  rebels  held  a  stone-walled  and  bastioned 
fort,  built  for  defence  ;  they  held  all  the  military 
stores  of  the  country  ii)  Enfield  rifles  and  can- 
non, and,  as  the  New  Nation  said  in  one  of  its 


Kt'ltrnarx'  nninlMTs,  tliry  Iim<I  ;ill  tlif  |in\v<lrr  in 
tlu'  territory  oxcrpt  a  Mimll  mikI  Haiiia^^rd  lot  at 
liowcr  I''ort  (Jari'v.  With  all  I  In-  HipIsoh's  Way 
st()r«*s  ill  tlu'ii'  ]K)wrr.  u  sic^jr  a;^Miii.st  tlir  relKjIs 
would  have  Ikmmi  liopcloss,  even  tii()U;^li  tln^  snt- 
tlrrs  could  have  left  tlu'ir  liomcs  in  tin-  <lrad  of 
winter  and  cainix'd  arnund  tin-  toi't,  wliilr  to 
have  attcinpt«Ml  an  assault  with  shot<^uns  an<l 
scant  amnnniit  i<  Ml  would  ha\r  hfcn   ahsui'd. 

As  an  fxanijih'  nl  thr  kind  of  arms  soun-  of 
tlic  loyalist  suttliTs  were  j)rovidLMl  with,  1 
niystdf  saw  uiorr  than  one  man  at  the  rendez- 
vous afterwards  in  Kildonan  aiMued  only  with 
a  l)lud«r«'<)n  wciirhtocl  with  lead.  Wc  i^ivo  due 
credit  for  eood  intention  and  e\cn  foi*  valor 
to  those  who  cairied  them,  hut  to  suf^f^est  an 
attiick  upon  a  fid  ly -(garrisoned  fort  such  as 
we  remember  Fort  Garry  to  have  V)een  at 
tlie  time,  with  such  weapons,  was  certainly 
«^ivinf;  small  evidence  of  possessin<^  that  dis- 
cretion which  is  valor's  better  part.  And  yet 
there  were  attempts  made  against  the  rebels, 
as  we  have  already  implied,  but  although 
tlie  men  who  en;^a<red  in  them  doubtless  meant 
well,  it  has  scarcely  required  the  after-light  of 
twenty- tive  years  to  show  that  these  attempts 
did  more  liarm  than  good.  They  certainly 
led  to  tlie   death  of   two   excellent  vounir  men 
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— the  one  of  the  older,  the  other  of  the  newer 
settlers — and  to  the  intense  suffering  of  many 
more;  to  the  exasperation  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion, and  to  the  creation  of  a  race  and  creed 
cleavage  from  which  we  have  not  yet  wholly 
recovered. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  a  large  portion 
of  the  French  population  did  not  follow  Kiel 
in  his  resort  to  arms,  though  they,  in  com- 
mon with  nearly  all  the  people  of  the  country, 
felt  somewhat  keenly  anxious  as  to  their  rights 
under  the  incoming  Government.  On  looking 
up  records  I  find  that  my  father,  then  a 
magistrate  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Assiniboia  (the  governing  body  in  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  days),  seconded,  with  the  Hon. 
A.  G.  B.  Bannatyne  as  mover,  the  following 
resolution :  "  That  Messrs.  Dease  and  Goulet 
be  appointed  to  collect  as  many  of  the  more 
respectable  of  the  French  community  as  pos- 
sible, and  with  them  proceed  to  the  camp  of 
the  party  who  intend  to  intercept  Hon.  Mr. 
Macdougall,  and  endeavor  to  procure  their 
peaceable  dispersion."  That  the  men  sent  failed 
in  their  mission  does  not  disprove  the  fact  that 
tliey  had  large  loyal  support  amongst  their  own 
people.  Moreover,  we  find  that  after  Riel  had 
seized  Fort  Garry  he  was  at  one  time  on  the 


point  n\'  cniiscntiiiL^  t<>  tin-  Ihnlsou's  l»ay  ('oiii- 
pjuiy  contijuiin;^^  in  nut lnuit y  till  ;i  (''>niMiittee 
nf  l''i-cncli  ami  Kn«^lisii  couM  trrat  wifli  Mr. 
Maciittui^all  Ml-  witli  tli--  I  )nniiiii' hi  iliirct,  w  lirn  ;i 
runinr  that  the  ( 'anailian^  ar<)nn<l  w«.'ri'  aljout  t(j 
niti\t'  mi  l''<irl  (lai-i'X'  put  an  tMi'l  to  tin'  matter. 


*  V  \ 
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Besides  all  this,  theiv  was  a  time,  even  ai'trr 
the  re])elli(jii  had  <^()ne  some  len;j;tli,  when, 
thrun^di  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Bannatyne,  three 
well-known  I''rtiuh  hali-hrceds.  Fi'aneois  Xolin, 
Aumistin  Nolin,  and  one  Pcircault,  a^irced  to 
have  a  nieetinir  of  Enixlish  and  French  to  discuss 
tlu'ir  riirhts  an<l  s<'n<l  a  statrnicnt    of   these  to 
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Mr.  Macdougall,  whom,  if  he  granted  them,  they 
would  bring  into  the  country  in  spite  of  Riel. 
It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  these  men  with 
others  were  actually  in  council  on  the  matter 
when  a  report  reached  them  that  the  Canadians, 
together  with  the  English-speaking  settlers,  were 
combining  to  attack  tlie  French.  This  seemed 
to  the  friendly  half-breeds  to  mean  that  the 
French  element  was  to  be  coerced  without 
regard  to  their  rights,  and  hence,  though  some  of 
the  French  half-breeds  never  joined  Riel,  the 
opposition  offered  by  these  movements  against 
him  practically  solidified  the  great  body  of 
them  in  sympathy  with  his  position,  and  led 
to  serious  consequences. 

These  movements,  however,  though  in  some 
cases  irresponsibly  organized,  were  doubtless 
entered  upon  with  the  best  intention  on  the  part 
of  those  engaged  in  them,  and  we  shall  give 
a  few  reminiscent  sketches  of  them  in  the  next 
chapter. 


(•llAPTi:ii    v. 

SGML'    COUXT/:/!  h'FFn/n'S    .\X/>     7' If /■://! 
RESULTS. 

L.VUrjE  **  ifs"  always  stand  stiffly  in  the  way, 
and  tlKM'cforr  we  i/ain  littlr  now  1>\-  savin*'*  tliat 
if  the  Hon.  William  Macdou^^all  had  n.'tnrnLMl  to 
()ttawa,  instead  oi'  remaining  on  the  frontier, 
and  if  liis  deputies  and  a<^ents  within  the  new 
territ(^ry  had  been  more  discreet,  we  mi^ht  have 
been  spared  some  of  the  deplorable  scenes  that 
followed.  The  Governor  on  the  frontier  was  an 
irritant  to  the  rebels,  and  the  ag^ents  or  al leered 
atijents  within  were  a  ferment  in  the  midst  of 
the  elements  composinc^  the  population.  Both 
parties  were  doubtless  actuated  by  the  very 
Ix'st  motives  and  most  loyal  intentions,  but  the 
retirement  of  the  ont3  and  the  silence  of  the 
other  would  liaxe  left  the  incensed  an<l  (in 
their  own  view)  wron^^^ed  rebels  without  any 
excuse  for  openly  assailin*^  the  residents  of 
the  community  and  deprivint^  some  of  their 
liberty   and    others,   alas,  of    their    lives.      The 
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Governor  was  ill-advised  by  friends  in  the 
territory,  "on  no  account  to  leave  Pembina," 
and  by  communication  between  them  the 
unreasonable  idea  of  some  forcible  effort  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  was  kept  alive,  with  the 
irritating  results  already  noticed.  On  the  1st 
day  of  December  it  was  expected  that  the  new 
territory  would  have  been  formally  transferred 
to  Canada,  and  so  upon  that  day  Governor  Mac- 
dougall  issued  what  purported  to  be  a  Queen's 
Proclamation  appointing  him  as  Governor  of  the 
territory,  and  another  proclamation,  signed  by 
himself  as  Governor,  appointing  Col.  Dennis  his 
Deputy  within  the  territory,  with  power  to  raise 
and  equip  a  force  wherewith  to  overcome  the 
rebellious  element.  No  one  feels  disposed  to 
impugn  Mr.  Macdougall's  good  faith  and  good 
intention  in  taking  this  course,  but  it  turned  out 
to  have  been  taken  without  due  authority,  and 
for  the  unwarrantable  use  made  of  the  Queen's 
name  he  was  severely  censured  by  the  Canadian 
Government. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  what  was 
called  the  Queen's  Proclamation  was  not  so 
in  reality,  the  situation  became  more  chaotic 
than  ever ;  but  in  the  meantime  Col.  Dennis 
thought  he  was  justified  in  raising  an  armed 
force  to  overturn  the  rebel  power,  and  witli  the 


aiil  »)1  oilicrs  proci'i^MltMl  so  to  do  ''in;  of  the 
first  iM'sults  was  tlio  pitlion'n^  of  some  forty- 
live  iiini  ill  tlu'  Ikjusc  of  Dr.  Schult/,  in  the 
villain*'  near  Fort  (Jarrv.  to  protcict  some  (»ov- 
t'l'iimcnt  su|)|»li<'s:  l»ut  this  li.iipHiil  waspracti- 
cally  notliiiii^^  against  tin-  idx-l  foicr  in  Kort 
( laiiy.      Accoitlin^ly.   when,   a    few    days    later, 

a     forcr     of     soiiir      tlirrr      llUlldrrtI     iclifls,      \V<'|| 

a)-iii<'<l  and  witli  several  piec«'S  of  artillri-y, 
came  towards  the  flimsy  laiililiu^^^  the  ])oorly 
e(|nip]ie(l  litth'  j^^arrison  did  the  only  sensible 
thini^  under  the  circumstances  and  surrendered 
without  resistance.  They  were  disarmed  and 
imprisons  1  in  Fort  Ciarry,  some,  amon^^st  tluin 
Scliult/  himself,  lieing  placed  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. 

Schultz  was  a  man  Ids  captors  feared  with  a 
wholesome  dread.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
had  been  active  in  the  afi'aii's  of  tlie  country, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  agitation  for 
free  trade  and  for  closer  connection  with  the 
Empire,  and  was  known  as  a  man  very  imj)a- 
tient  of  restraint  and  in  many  ways  <litiicult  to 
handle.  Physically  he  was  of  giant  stature  and 
possessed  of  almost  incredil)le  strent^tli,  as  some 
who  attempted  his  arrest  in  connection  with 
tlie  free-trade  and  other  squabbles  in  the 
count rv   had   found  to  their  cost.     I  reuiendjer 
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when  a  boy  running  beside  him,  as  with  power- 
ful stride  he  walked  from  our  home  to  the  river 
on  an  occasion  when  I  was  sent  to  direct  him  to 
a  house  which  he  was  to  visit  on  a  medical  con- 
sultation, and  I  can  yet  see  the  oars  bending 
like  willows  in  his  strong  hands  as  her  propelled 
the  rough  boat  against  the  waves.  I  recall,  too, 
hearing  how  once  at  a  meeting  in  the  town  a 
riot  was  feared,  and  how  Schultz,  who  was 
seated  on  a  great  home-made  oaken  chair,  rose, 
and  putting  his  foot  on  one  of  the  bars,  wrenched 
the  chair  asunder  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  pipe- 
stems,  after  seeing  which  the  crowd  decided  that 
if  they  were  going  to  do  any  rioting  they  would 
leave  him  unmolested  at  any  rate.  A  man  of 
that  physical  stamp  and,  withal,  of  somewhat 
inflammatory  cast  of  mind,  the  rebels  thought 
they  had  better  keep  apart  and  well  guarded ; 
hence  they  placed  him  alone,  and,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  they  fully  intended  to  put  a  sudden 
end  to  his  career. 

But  they  were  to  be  baulked  of  their  prey. 
Certain  delicacies  from  friends  were  allowed 
him,  and  it  is  said  that  in  a  pudding  one  day  a 
knife  and  a  gimlet  were  concealed.  Witli  the 
knife  he  cut  into  strips  the  buflalo  robe  he 
slept  upon  and  such  clothing  as  he  could  spare, 
and  having  with  the  aid  of  the  gimlet  fastened 
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thr  line  tlms  llljulr  to  tllf  W.lll,  llf  let  IlilUHrlf 
out  iA'  till'  wimlow  oil  tlir  iii^^ht  ol"  tin-  'l'\\(\ 
of  .lannnry.  His  pKinlriniis  wci^rlit  \v;i.s  too 
iiiucli  for  tlic  sh'inlrr  mjn',  jiinl  wliilr  y<'t  <juitf3 
M  <list;nicc  from  tlu'  ;4'i'oini'l  tin*  lint'  })roke 
ami  tlic  cscapiii;^  pi'isoiicr  caiiK'  to  tli''  i-artli 
witli  threat  force,  injurin;^  liis  \vff  somewhat 
seriously.  A  less  (leteriuiiird  man  \voul<l  lia\<' 
L^iveii  ui),  as  there  was  still  the  hiirh  stone  wall 
to  scale,  but  in  souk;  way  lif  iiiana<^e(l  it  and  in 
<hn'  time  was  on  the  outside  ot"  tin*  fort.  The 
ni^ht  was  dark  and  stormy,  with  cold  wind  and 
whii-linu^  snow,  and  Schultz,  somewhat  dazed  by 
tlu'  lall.  missed  his  bt'arinirs.  onlv  realiziiii^  liis 
when'abouts  when  he  came  on  lanihnarks  which 
told  him  he  was  makinf:  for  St.  Boniface.  That 
was  not  very  satisfactory',  so  he  turned  and 
nearly  ran  uj)  against  a  sentry  at  one  of  the 
fort  i^ates  !  lUit  by  tliis  he  had  found  his  lati- 
tude ajid  as  rapidly  as  he  could  walk  and  run 
he  made  his  way  to  my  father's  house  in  Kildo- 
nan.  about  six  milfs  away  from  the  })lace  of  his 
captivit}'. 

I  have  heard  it  said  on  i^ood  authority  lately 
(thougli  1  ha\i'  no  personal  knowledt^e  of  tlie 
fivct),  that  up  t^i  that  time  the  relations  subsist- 
ing- between  Schult/  and  my  fatht-r  were  not 
the   uiost  cordial,   perhaps   because   the    former 
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was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, while  my  father  would  not  allow  anj^thing 
said  against  the  Company  in  his  presence.  If 
any  such  coldness  did  exist  between  them 
previous  to  that  night,  the  coming  of  Schultz 
for  refuge  to  my  father's  house  was  but  another 
instance  of  that  shrewd,  far-sighted  knowledge 
of  human  nature  for  which  he  was  always 
noted.  Apart  altogether  from  my  father's  well- 
known  contempt  for  the  alleged  government  of 
Kiel,  he  was  too  much  of  a  Highlander  to  close 
his  door  against  even  an  enemy  when  he  was 
wearied  and  hard-hunted,  or  else  he  would  have 
been  unworthy  of  the  name  that  has  become 
synonymous  with  hospitality,  and  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  Scott  in  the  famous  meeting  of 
Fitz-James  and  Roderick  Dhu. 

I  remember  well  the  arrival  of  Schultz  at 
our  house.  It  was  in  the  grey  dawn,  and  a 
cold  morning  at  that,  when  a  knocking  came 
at  the  door,  which  my  father  rose  and  opened. 
I  can  recall  liis  surprised  exclamation,  "  Bless 
me,  doctor,  is  this  really  you  ? "  Then  I  can 
see  the  fugitive  enter,  thinly  clad,  tall,  hag- 
gard and  gaunt,  and  as  soon  as  lie  had 
assured  liimself  that  there  were  no  servants 
in  the  liouse  who  might  betray  liim,  lie  told 
the  story  of  his  escape  as  we  have  just  related 
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il  My  r.itlu'r  cscortotl  liis  jfucHt  iipstairH, 
wuIcIkmI  over  liim  wliilr  lie  slept,  hihI  all  tlwit 
artiTiioon  tlir  two  rrmaiin'd  iIkt*',  cnnvcrsin;^ 
only  in  w  liis])«'is  so  (hat  tlirir  voices  would  not 
lir  hcaiil  l»y  any  who  mii^ht  coino  into  tho 
house.  A;^^ain  .ni'l  ;iL;ain  that  day  Hicl's  scouts, 
•  Ml  thcii-  i<<I  l>l;nikft<'d  horses,  passed  hy  the 
door  lookJiiM-  for  (licir  escaped  prisoner,  con- 
ccrnin!^  whom  Uifl  said  to  thr  |{r\-.  ( Jeor^e 
Youn^,  "The  iruards  arc  out  lookin<f  for  him, 
and  they  liave  orders  to  shoot  him  on  sii^dit. ' 

Meanwliilt'  m\'  brother  Alexander  luid  jionc; 
into  tow  n  and  secured  from  his  friends  a  pair 
or  two  of  pistols,  which  were  duly  brouf]^ht  and 
handed  upstairs,  where  a  new  programme  was 
made  out.  SeJiult/  was  determined  that  he 
would  never  be  taken  alive,  hence  he  decided 
that  if  tlie  scouts  entere<l  the  house  lie  would 
sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  po.ssible  and  neither  give 
nor  take  (|uarter.  For  two  days  he  remained 
there,  and  on  the  second  night  my  father's 
favorite  horse,  "  Barney,"  was  hitched  up,  and 
the  brother  above  mentioned  drove  the  hunted 
man.  by  an  unfre<[uented  road,  to  the  Indian 
settlement  near  Selkirk,  whence,  accompanied 
by  the  faithful  Joseph  Monkman.  lie  made 
that  terrible  mi«l-winter  join*ney  on  foot  to 
eastern    Canada.       Afterwards    we    heard    that 
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some  of  the  scouts  had  located  him  when  in  our 
house,  but  that  either  out  of  respect  to  my 
father,  who  had  doubtless  befriended  many  of 
them,  or  from  dread  of  the  desperate  man  they 
were  hunting,  they  concluded  not  to  enter. 

In  after  years  when  I  heard  Sir  John  Schultz 
say  that  he  "  had  still  the  shattered  remnants  of 
a  good  constitution,"  I  used  to  account  for  tlie 
"  shattering  "  by  thinking  of  the  desperate  leap 
from  the  prison,  the  running  with  maimed  limb 
and  scanty  clothing  six  miles  in  an  arctic  atmos- 
phere, and  then  the  fearful  journey  on  foot 
across  the  rocky  shores  and  wind-swept  bays 
of  Lake  Superior  to  the  cities  of  the  East. 
Whether  he  and  my  father  were  warm  friends 
before  or  not,  they  certainly  were  after  that 
experience  in  the  "City  of  Refuge;"  and  born 
orator  as  Sir  John  was,  he  never  made  a  more 
graceful  allusion  in  spoken  words  than  he  did 
when,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Seven  Oaks 
monument,  he  spoke  of  the  man  who  at  great 
personal  risk  opened  the  door  of  welcome  to 
him  in  his  extremity. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  prisoners  were  detained 
in  Fort  Garry,  Riel  was  taking  steps  to  form 
a  provisional  government,  and  Mr.  Donald  A. 
Smith  (now  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal) 
had  arrived    from   the  East    as  a  special  com- 
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missioiKi  li'Miii  I  he  Ddininion  (Idn  <  rnmnit  to 
sotth'  tlu>  ('xislinif  (litlicullirs.  I^>\'  i-c.-ison  of  liis 
lon^  expcrirncr  in  tlio  counhy  nii<l  thr  ;,^rcat 
rospoct  in  wliich  lie  was  lioM  l»y  all  cla.s.m'.s,  Mr. 
Smiths  arrixal  was  liailrd  with  plrasnrr.  Ivx- 
crcisin^  rai-r  skill  aixl  tact,  ln'  s(»cun'(l  from  Hie] 
the  callinLT  <>r  .in  asscmhla;^^'  of  all  thf3  settlers 
on  the  lIMli  of  .lannary,  lor  the  purpose  of  hear- 
\w^  the  connnission  read  as  to  tlie  purpose  and 
scoj^e  of  Mr.  Smith's  mission.  About  ten  days 
before  this  Kiel  had  caused  to  be  published  the 
slate  of  the  so-called  Provisional  (iovernment, 
tlie  principal  part  of  which  consisted  in  the 
declaration  of  himself  as  President,  O'Donoghue 
as  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  Ambroise  Lepine  as 
Adjutant-General. 

Man}'  racy  incidents  are  related  by  those 
who  were  present  at  the  Assembly  on  the  19th 
of  January  to  hear  Mr.  Smith's  commission. 
Probably  a  thousan<l  or  more  had  feathered, 
so  the  meetin<(  had  to  be  held  in  the  open 
air.  An  open-aii-  mcetint;  with  the  ther- 
mometer over  twenty  degrees  below  zero 
could  hardly  be  called  a  deliberative  assembly, 
as  the  conditions  were  not  favorable  to  ab- 
sorption in  the  subject.  Mr.  Smith  is  said 
to  have  refused  to  read  his  papers  under  the 
hybrid  ensign  of  the  rebel  government,  and  so 
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the  Union  Jack  had  to  be  displayed.  Then 
Kiel,  who  was  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
"megalomaniac,"  wished  to  prevent  the  papers 
being  read  at  all,  on  which  a  well-known  settler 
caught  the  redoubtable  President  by  the  back  of 
the  collar  and  pulled  him  down  the  steps  on 
which  he  was  standing.  Riel  immediately 
threw  off  his  coat  (which  in  falling  struck  my 
father,  to  whom  Riel,  true  to  his  French  polite- 
ness, even  in  his  rage,  said  ''Pardon,  monsieur''), 
and  called  out  the  guard.  The  gates  were  closed 
and  things  generally  looked  ugly,  but  finally 
quiet  was  restored  and  the  papers  read.  At  the 
close  of  the  reading,  on  motion  of  Riel  himself, 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  G.  B.  Bannatyne,  it  was 
resolved  that  a  convention  consisting  of  twenty 
men  from  the  English  and  twenty  from  the 
French  side  be  called  for  the  25th  of  January  to 
consider  the  whole  matter  of  Mr.  Smith's  mission, 
and  to  formulate  such  a  programme  as  seemed 
best  for  the  country. 

This  meeting  on  the  19th  January  was  the 
first  direct  blow  given  to  Riel's  position ;  or, 
changing  the  figure,  it  was  the  first  real  under- 
mining of  his  authority,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
as  Commissioner  from  a  Government  which 
now  showed  every  anxiety  to  do  what  was 
fair  to  all   classes,  scored  a  most  decided  and 
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iiilliHMitifil  victory.  One  cnimot  lu'lj)  fi'diii;^ 
now  that  had  coiintrr-inovrinrnts  a;;aiiist  Flicl 
(which  could  not  |)()s.sil)ly  huccc^mI  under  th(^  cir- 
cinnstanccs)  ceased,  there  would  have  been  a 
hloixiiess  settleineiit  of  the  whole  business;  but 
the  irritation  caused  l»y  military  nioveinents 
a<^ainst  him,  eoupird  with  tlic  fact  that  his  star 
wjus  on  thr  wane,  1»m1  doubtless  to  tin*  lionii)!^ 
murder  he  shortly  attn-wards  committed  in  the 
vain  liope  of  estal)lishing  his  authority  beyond 
dispute. 

The  convi'ution  of  forty  Frencli  and  Enf^lish 
representatives  met  as  called  on  the  'ioth  of 
Jainiary,  and  continued  from  day  to  day 
till  the  11th  of  February.  The  best  exist- 
ing report  of  that  convention  is  found  in  the 
New  Nation,  Kiel's  organ,  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Robertson,  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Library  of  Manitoba.  The  file,  which 
wa,s  purchased  from  Mr.  Wm.  Cold  well,  the 
ablest  newspaper  man  of  his  time,  tells  an 
eloquent  tale  even  in  its  appearance.  The  first 
page  of  it  is  called  The  Red  River  Pioneer,  \'ol. 
I..  No.  I.:  the  next  page  is  blank,  and  on  the 
following  one  we  read,  Thr  Neiv  Nation,  \'ol. 
I.,  Xo.  T.  The  explanation  is  that  ^fr.  Coldwell 
was  just  beginning  the  publication  of  the 
Pioneer  when  Kiel  came  down  upon  liim,  and 
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vi  et  armis  nipped  it  in  the  bud  and  estab- 
lished with  its  plant  the  JVew  Nation,  under 
control  of  one  of  his  own  following.  Whoever 
reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of 
Forty  for  the  Neiu  Nation  did  it  well,  not  only 
as  wielding  a  facile  pen,  but  wielding  it  impar- 
tially, since  several  things  not  at  all  flattering  to 
Kiel  are  preserved,  We  have,  too,  the  record  of 
some  hot  passages-at-arms  in  which  Riel  was 
distinctly  worsted. 

The  chairman  of  the  convention  was  Judge 
Black,  head  of  the  law  courts  in  the  territory, 
a  man  of  commanding  intellect,  of  great  forensic 
ability,  and  such  noble  bent  of  character  that 
he  had  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. During  the  convention  we  find  he 
made  several  speeches  of  considerable  length, 
in  which  occur  passages  of  lofty  and  impas- 
sioned eloquence.  Next  to  Judge  Black,  whose 
official  position  gave  him  prominence,  the  most 
influential  and  distinctively  directing  spirit  was 
James  Ross,  a  man  of  singular  ability,  deep 
learning  and  rare  fluency  of  utterance.  He  was 
a  son  of  Sherifl'  Ross,  who  had  been  famous  as 
a  leading  man  and  an  historian  in  the  early 
days  of  the  country.  James  Ross,  who  was  a 
native  of  Red  River,  had  graduated  with  high 
honors    from   Toronto  University,  had  been  a 
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lojulini;  writrr  oji  (lir  Glnhr  tljcrr,  Mrifj  \v?is  .'in 
alili'  lawytT.  Drspitr  the  slaiidrrs  of  adven- 
turers, he  is  reiin'inlicred  as  one  who  had  at  lieart 
the  hii^diest  ^^o()«l  of  the;  countiy  in  whieii  he  was 
l>i>ni.  llisle^oil  acconi])IishTiients  and  intimate 
knowled^^e  of  the  Canadian    constitution    made 
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him  a  most  indispensable  member  of  the  con- 
vention, and  to  his  opinions  the  greatest  defer- 
ence was  paid.  Amongst  the  other  members 
were  several  who  afterwards  became  prominent 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  who  even 
tlien  showed  remarkable  actjuaintanco  with 
jMiblic  fjuestions. 

This  convention  was  of  great  importance,  and 
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hence  the  full  list  of  members  selected  for  it  is 
here  giv^en,  with  the  sections  of  the  country  they 
represented. 


French  Representatives. 


St.  PauVs— 

Pierre  Thibert. 
Alex.  Page. 
Magnus  Birston. 

St.  Francois  Xavier — 
Xavier  Page 
Pierre  Poitras. 

St.  Charles — 

Baptiste  Beauchemiii. 

.S^.  Vital— 

Louis  Riel. 

Andre  Beauchemin. 

Point  Coil  pee — 
Louis  Lacerte. 
Pierre  Delorme. 


St.  Norhert— 

Pierre  Paranteau. 
Norbert  Laronce. 
B.  Touton. 

St.  Boniface — 

W.  B.  O'Donoghue. 
Ambroise  Lepine. 
Joseph  Genton. 
Louis  Schmidt. 

Oak  Point  — 

Thomas  Harrison. 
Charles  Nolin. 

Point  a  Groiiette 
George  Klyne. 


St.  Peter's— 

Rev.  Henry  Cochrane 
Thomas  Spence. 

St.  Clements — 

Thomas  Bunn. 
Alex.  McKenzie. 


English  Representatives. 
Kildonan — 


John  Fraser. 
John  Sutherland. 

St.  James' — 

George  Flett. 
Robert  Tait. 
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.luilgo  Black.  .lolin  Taylor. 

Donald  (tunn,  son.  Win.  Loiulsdalu. 

St.  Ptnil's —  Will.  CiiiiiiningH. 

Dr.  C.  .1.  Hinl.  .,,     . 

N/.  John's —  (iooij^e  (iiimi. 

.laincs  IlosM.  D.  Spciicc. 

St.  M(in/s—  Winnijwtj — 

Keniu'th  MfKonzio.  AlfrtMl  \\.  Sontt. 

A.s  tlu'Tc  arc  Home  jx.'ople  even  t(j  tliis  day 
who  claim  that  Kiel  was  loyal  to  British  inter- 
ests, though  anxious  about  thr  [»ri\ileges  and 
rights  of  his  countrymen,  it  may  be  wortli  while 
to  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  report  in  his 
own  paper:  "  For  my  part  I  would  like  to  see 
the  power  of  Canada  limited  in  this  country  ; 
that's  what  I  want."  "  England  chose  to  neglect 
us  for  one  or  two  centuries  back,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  we  are  under  any  very  great  obliga- 
tions to  keep  her  laws."  "  For  my  part  I  do  not 
want  to  be  more  British  than  I  can  help." 

Amongst  the  incidents  of  the  convention  we 
notice  in  the  report  an  attempt  on  tlie  part  of 
Riel  to  rebuke  Mr.  John  (afterwards  Senator) 
Sutherland,  of  Kildonan.  who  hotly  replied  that 
he  had  been  i^ivincj  his  time  all  winter  without 
fee  or  reward  to   ettbrts    for    the    <^ood    of    the 
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country,  that  he  was  there  to  speak  for  the 
people  who  sent  him,  and  did  not  propose  to  be 
taught  his  duty  by  Louis  Riel.  At  another 
point  three  of  the  French  half-breed  representa- 
tives, Nolin,  Klyne  and  Harrison,  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Riel  by  voting  against  a  motion 
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he  had  submitted  suggesting  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  be  ignored  in  all  bargains  made 
as  to  the  transfer  of  the  country.  Nolin  replied 
defiantly,  which  so  angered  Riel  that  he  made  a 
number  of  unaccountable  arrests  during  the  few 
following  days,  and  even  started  out  after  Nolin, 
whose    relatives,   however,    were    so   numerous, 
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jM)\vt'rful  uikI   (Ict.ri'iiiimil    that    lii<'l    <i<'si,stt«l    iti 
time  to  sjivc  liiiiiscll'  froin  aniiiliilation. 

Ill  lln'  coiivnition  every  phaso  of  the  country's 
rutur»'was  discussed,  aii«l  <vriy  <jU<'stion  from 
raih'oad  construction  to  a  stamlin;^'  army  was 
canviisscd.  A  vrry  elaljoratc  Uill  of  lii;;lits  was 
framed  and  sul)mitt<'d  to  Commissioner  Smith, 
who  rc})li(Ml  on  hrhalt'  of  tlir  Dominion  (lovorn- 
ment  as  far  as  he  was  al)l('  within  the  scope  of 
his  commission,  after  which  lie  invited  the  con- 
vention to  send  delegates  to  confer  with  the 
authorities  at  Ottawa  This  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  thus  an  important  stajjje  of  pro- 
gress was  reached.  One  cannot  stu<ly  closely 
tin's  portion  of  our  country's  history  without 
feelinfr  what  a  lasting  debt  the  country  owes 
to  the  courarr(\  tact  and  patience  of  Mr.  Donald 
A.  Smith,  who  has  been  so  deservedly  raised  to 
the  peerage  for  his  eminent  services  to  the 
Empire. 

It  was  not  within  the  province  of  the  conven- 
tion, nor  was  it  contemplated  in  the  summons 
calling  it,  to  take  any  steps  towards  confirming 
or  approving  the  Provisional  Government  that 
Riel  had  already  formed,  but  the  opportunity 
was  too  good  a  one  to  be  lost,  and  so  he  intro- 
duced the  question  when  the  other  business  was 
concluded.       Most   of   the   English  delegates  at 
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once  took  the  position  that  they  had  no  instruc- 
tions from  their  constituents  on  that  point,  and 
that  therefore  they  could  take  no  action  upon  it 
that  would  bind  those  who  sent  them  to  the  con- 
vention ;  but  Kiel  was  anxious  to  have  the  matter 
pressed  so  that  he  would  seem  to  have  the  appro- 
val of  the  country.  The  representatives  from 
Kildonan,  John  Fraser  and  John  Sutherland, 
declined  to  be  parties  to  it  till  it  seemed  in  the 
interests  of  present  peace.  They,  having  no 
time  to  consult  their  constituents,  went  to  see 
Governor  McTavish,  and  he,  wearied  with  the 
protracted  strife,  said :  "  Form  a  government  of 
some  kind  and  restore  peace  and  order  in  the 
settlement."  And  so  with  that  end  in  view  the 
delegates,  without  professing  to  bind  their  con- 
stituents, consented  to  the  formation  of  a  Pro- 
visional Government,  whose  personnel  as  to  the 
chief  officers  was  as  stated  above,  though  there 
was  some  hot  feeling  in  the  convention  over 
continuing  Kiel  in  the  presidency. 
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Whkn  the  C'onvoiitioii  of  tho  Forty  ;uljourn<'<l 
they  loft  such  or<^mnization  as  un<lertook  to  cany 
on  the  govenniu'iit  of  the  country,  an'l  from  that 
time  President  Riel  aii<l  his  Council  became  the 
body  that  al letted  to  have  the  rif^dit  to  make  and 
administer  law  in  the  connnunity.  Concurrently 
with  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  nearly 
all  the  remaining  prisoners  were  released.  The 
({ucstion  as  to  why  the  English-speaking  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  did  not  refuse  to  sit 
except  on  the  condition  that  they  would  all 
be  released  occurs  most  naturally  here,  and  the 
only  possible  reply  that  can  be  given  is  that 
they  liad  agreed  to  meet  with  the  French  and 
discuss  the  political  situation,  and  that  if  they 
had  withdrawn  the  latter  would  have  remained 
and  given  the  business  whatever  turn  seemed 
pleasing  to  themselves,  regardless  of  the  views 
and  wishes  of  any  other  portion  of  the  com- 
munity.    But  on  the  close   of   the  convention 
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the  majority  of  the  prisoners  were  released, 
and  in  all  probability  there  would  have  been 
a  general  gaol  delivery  had  not  some  develop- 
ments taken  place  outside.  Another  warlike 
expedition  began  up  the  Assiniboine  River,  in 
Portage  la  Prairie,  High  Bluff,  Poplar  Point, 
White  Horse  Plains  and  Headingly,  and  a  body 
of  men  numbering  seventy-five  or  eighty,  poorly 
enough  armed,  started  on  the  march,  intending 
to  rendezvous  at  Kildonan  and  enlist  the  settlers 
along  the  Eed  River  in  the  movement.  The 
occasion  of  this  was  probably  the  delay  in 
releasing  the  balance  of  the  prisoners,  and,  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders,  a  certain  amount  of 
impatience  with  existing  conditions.  On  the 
way  down  several  of  the  houses  were  searched 
for  Riel,  who  sometimes  visited  them,  and  though 
certain  of  those  engaged  in  the  search  claimed 
that  they  only  intended  to  hold  him  as  a  hostage 
for  the  release  of  the  remaining  prisoners,  others 
openly  said  they  would  have  made  an  end  of 
him. 

When  this  was  reported  to  Riel  he  was  once 
more  at  white  heat.  Many  of  his  men  had  gone 
to  their  homes,  but  runners  were  quickl}^  sent 
out,  and  until  the  counter-movements  ceased 
Fort  Garry  was  garrisoned  by  between  six 
and   seven   hundred    well-armed  men — a  force 
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SO  frroat  as  to  rondrr  attack  by  tlioir  poorly 
jirni(»il  opjinunits  on  tlir  stoiin-wjilltd,  hastionod 
and  artillfiicd  redoubt  utterly  futili'.  Nover- 
tbt'lesH  tbi»  Ixxly  of  moil  alx)vc  referred  to 
eanic  on  to  Kildonan,  wlific  thr  most  of  tlifm 
l)i\()na('k<<I  in  (In-  liistoric  clnircli  and  school.  I 
I'cnit'iiiiM'i'  wt'll  wlit-n  tliry  airivcfl  at  tbe  .school, 
thr  moiMiini^^  of,  1  think,  the  14th  of  February. 
The  youuL^er  fry  anioni^'-st  us  thou^^ht  the 
whole  thin^^  a  s})lendid  idea,  on  the  same 
principle  that  actuated  th*-  boy  who  fiercely 
rejoiced  at  the  burnin*^  of  his  school  because 
he  did  not  know  the  geof^raphy  lesson. 

To  the  older  people,  doubtless,  the  situation 
was  much  more  serious,  and  lart^e  numbers  of 
men,  not  only  from  Kildonan,  but  also  from 
St.  Paul's,  8t  Andrew's  and  St.  Peter's,  gath- 
ered toijether  to  discuss  it.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  amongst  them  seems  to  have  been 
that  any  movement  of  the  kind  contemplated 
would  not  only  be  futile,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  and  likely  to  end  in  a  useless 
shedding  of  blood,  but  that  it  was  also  inop- 
portune, inasmuch  as  the  species  of  union 
etiected  between  the  opposing  parties  by  the 
convention  just  held  would  be  the  most  certain 
means  of  preserving  peace  until  the  Dominion 
Government,    with    whom    the    delegates    from 
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that  convention  were  treating,  would  take  the 
whole  matter  in  hand.  In  the  meantime,  those 
assembled  at  the  rendezvous  received  every 
hospitality  from  the  people  of  Kildonan,  who 
entertained  as  many  as  they  could  in  their 
homes,  and  provided  food  for  those  quartered 
in  the  church  and  school. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  arrival  of  the 
party  a  very  distressing  incident  took  place 
in  the  shooting  of  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising young  men  in  the  parish.  I  remember 
as  it  were  yesterday  how  one  of  the  neighbor 
boys  rushed  into  our  house,  exclaiming, 
"John  Hugh  Sutherland  is  shot!"  and  how 
the  news  fell  upon  us  like  lead.  It  ap- 
peared that  on  the  night  before  a  young 
French  half-breed  named  Parisien,  suspected 
of  being  one  of  Kiel's  spies,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  men  in  the  school-house,  and  the  next 
day,  when  out  with  a  guard,  he  made  a  dash 
for  liberty,  snatching  a  double-barrelled  gun 
from  one  of  the  sleighs  as  he  went.  He  ran 
swiftly  down  the  river-bank,  and  there  met 
young  Sutherland,  who  was  riding  on  horse- 
back toward  the  school.  Parisien  either  feared 
that  he  would  be  intercepted,  or  perhaps  he 
hoped  to  get  the  horse  and  so  escape ;  but 
at  any  rate,  he  shot  at  Sutherland  full  in  the 
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l)roa.s(.  I'll*'  li()i*si»  swtTMil  mihI  tin*  ri«l«'r  Tfll, 
hut  Pjirisirn  cnnl inin<l  (»ii  Lookiii;^  l)a(;k,  Ijc 
saw  Sutlirrlaii"!  risiii«_r  !<•  his  feet.  wIh'U, 
without  st()p|>in;4;,  lie  swun;;  llir  ^^nu  over  liis 
shoulih'T  (siich  was  tho  <lea<lly  skill  of  these 
ni(Mi)  ;m<l  <lisrhnii;;t'<l  the  second  l);u"i'<'l,  tin* 
("ontiMits  eiitriMiiLC  the  l)aek  of  the  niih »rt nnatf 
youth,  who  sta^^erefl  and  tVIl  upon  his  face. 
Stron;^'  han<ls  raised  him  aii<l  Itoi-c  him  to  the 
lios})ital)h»  manse  of  the  Rev.  John  J^lack,  near 
at  hand,  and  on  Sutherhmd's  neoverintr  con- 
sciousness  and  seeini^  the  veneraljlc  face  of  his 
old  minister,  his  first  words  were,"  Pray  for  me." 
lit'  hui^ered  on  into  the  ni<xht,  and  then  one  of 
tlie  hri;;htest  lives  of  his  time  went  out  into  the 
unseen  with  the  prayer  upon  liis  lips,  not  for 
ven<reance  u])on  his  murderer,  hut  for  mercy 
\i]ion  all.  Meanwhile  the  horse,  with  empty 
and  hlood-stained  saddle,  had  run  hack  home 
to  carry  the  tale  to  the  parents;  while  the 
desperate  spy,  narrowly  escaping  lynching, 
lingered  on  to  die  from  natural  causes  a  few 
months  afterwards.  The  eftect  of  this  lamen- 
tahle  atiair  was  sobering  in  the  extreme,  and 
revealed,  as  by  a  startling  providence,  what 
might  he  the  fate  of  othei's  and  what  untold 
sorrow  might  come  upon  many  homes  without 
aleijuate  cause  an(l  without  commensurate 
results. 
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Some  messages  passed  between  Riel  and  the 
assembled  force,  and  it  seemed  to  be  understood 
that  the  latter  had  liberty  to  return  to  their 
homes  without  any  let  or  hindrance,  and  that  the 
prisoners  still  held  would  be  released.  Accord- 
ingly, those  gathered  at  Kildonan  dispersed 
quietly  to  different  parts  of  the  parishes  north- 
ward, but  those  from  up  the  Assiniboine,  who 
had  begun  the  movement,  did  not  fare  so  well. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  Riel  was  angered  at 
their  exhibiting  distrust  of  his  word  by  making 
a  detour  to  avoid  passing  Fort  Garry,  instead  of 
going  home  by  the  usual  travelled  highway,  but 
I  think  the  story  extremely  improbable.  It  is 
more  likely  that  he  was  enraged  because  some 
of  those  in  the  party  were  for  the  second  time 
engaged  in  effort  against  him,  and  because,  as 
referred  to  above,  he  had  a  lively  idea  of  what 
might  have  befallen  him  had  he  been  found  by 
them  on  the  way  to  the  rendezvous.  Whatever 
the  reason  may  have  been,  the  upshot  was  that 
as  this  handful  of  men  were  making  their  way  to 
their  homes  across  the  deep  snow  of  the  prairie, 
they  were  intercepted  by  a  large  force  of  Kiel's 
men,  mounted  and  well  armed.  No  resistance 
was  made,  as  it  was  represented  to  them  that 
Riel  wished  to  see  them  at  the  fort,  and  they 
never  dreamed  of  imprisonment.     In  any  case, 
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iuMtluM-  ill  mnnlMM's  iioi-  <(|uij)ni('nt  would  tlioy 
have  l)ocn  imy  iiuitrh  lor  the  rebels  ;  hut  from 
personal  acfjuaintancc  with  many  of  thosr  m(;n, 
I  feel  sure  that  if  they  had  known  th(^  in«li^ni- 
tics  they  were  all  to  sutrer,  an<l  if  they  could 
have  seen  the  causeless  and  cruel  niurdrr  r)f  one 
of  tlieir  innnlx-r,  thry  would  have  made  tlim 
anil  tliri)«  .1  last  desperate  stand  a^^ainst  the 
rnrniy.  As  it  was  they  went  (piietly  to  the 
fort,  where  to  their  surprise  they  were  "  thrust 
into  the  inner  ])rison,"  and  several  of  them  — 
Boulton,  Scott,  Powers,  McLeod,  Alexander  and 
(leorf^e  Parker — were  specially  sin^^led  out  and 
the  sentence  of  death  by  shooting  suspended 
over  their  heads. 

Kiel  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  securing  the 
recognition  of  the  Provisional  Government  by 
the  English-speaking  settlers,  and  took  this 
method  of  forcing  their  hand,  promising  to 
spare  the  lives  of  these  men  if  all  the  settle- 
ment would  fall  into  line  and  send  repre- 
sentatives to  his  "  parliament."  This,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  Special  Commiasioner  Smith, 
aided  by  the  clergy  of  various  denominations, 
pereuaded  the  people  to  do,  and  but  for  this  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  Riel  wouM  have  begun 
a  series  of  nnirdei's  whose  end  no  one  could 
foretell.     Concerning    IJoulton   (who  was  to  do 
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signal  service  in  the  field  against  his  captor 
fifteen  years  later),  Kiel  remained  obdurate,  and 
indeed  decided  that  he  should  be  shot  on  the 
night  of  the  19th  of  February,  as  having  been 
the  chief  military  director  of  the  counter-move- 
ment. It  has  not  been  generally  known,  but  the 
fact  is  that  Boulton's  life  was  finally  spared  at 
the  intercession  of  Mr.  (now  Senator)  and  Mrs. 
Sutherland,  of  Kildonan,  who  had  known  Riel 
from  his  childhood,  and  who  had  come  almost 
direct  from  the  grave  of  their  slain  son  to  plead 
for  the  life  of  the  condemned  man.  Riel  was  by 
no  means  without  heart,  and  when  he  saw  the 
earnestness  as  well  as  the  grief  of  the  parents, 
who  had  been  so  recently  bereaved  but  who  in 
their  sorrow  were  thinking  of  others,  he  said, 
placing  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
mother,  "  It  is  enough — he  ought  to  die,  but  I 
will  give  you  his  life  for  the  life  of  the  son  you 
have  lost  through  these  troubles." 

And  still  the  clouds  had  not  all  lifted.  Kiel's 
"parliament"  met  on  the  26th  of  February,  and  to 
this,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  the  English-speak- 
ing settlers,  true  to  the  promises  they  had  made 
Commissioner  Smith,  sent  representatives,  who 
began  forthwith  to  enact  such  legislation  as  the 
reciuirements  of  the  time  demanded.  But  there 
was   withal   a  sullen   feeling  of   unrest   in    the 
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count  ly.  an<l  a  ^rnwin;^,  ('v»?i  tlinn;^^li  iinox- 
pn'ssrd,  discontent  witli  tin'  contiinif.l  doniin- 
ancc  and  arhitrary  nirtliods  of  the  .su-callod 
President,  who  playd  fast  and  loosr;  witli 
])hMl^es  and  had  such  uUerly  un- British  views 
as  to  the  lilxrty  of  the  su))ject.  Doubtless 
Kiel  felt  this  atmosphere  and  tried  a  desperate 
remedy  to  chaiif^e  it,  w  h<n  on  the  4tl»  of  March 
he  caused  the  wanton  murder  of  Thomas  Scott, 
one  of  the  prisoners. 

I  recall  the  fh'st  announcement  of  this  tragedy 
made  at  a  meetin;^  in  the  Kildonan  school  by 
one  who  had  come  from  Fort  Garry  that  day 
— "  There's  been  a  man  shot  at  the  fort."  That 
was  all,  until  questioning  drew  from  him  such 
information  as  he  had  been  able  to  gather ;  and 
that  Riel  had  taken  a  mistaken  means  of 
impressing  the  settlers  with  his  absolute 
authority  was  evidenced  by  the  imprecations 
invoked  upon  his  arrogant  insolence.  It  is 
true  that  no  means  of  taking  steps  to  put  an 
end  to  his  lea,sc  of  power  were  at  hand,  and  as 
the  best  means  in  tlu'ir  judgment  of  keeping 
a  madman  (juict,  the  representatives  of  the 
settlei-s  continued  to  sit  in  Council  with  the 
Provisional  Government  ;  l)ut  from  that  time 
the  sympathy  of  the  English-speaking  jieople 
was  completely  estranged,  and  many  of  Piel's 
0 
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own   class    openly   repudiated    complicity   with 
him  in  the  killing  of  Scott. 

Kiel's  paper,  the  New  Nation,  styled  the 
murder  of  the  young  man  a  "military  execu- 
tion," and  "  regretted  its  necessity,"  which  was 
said  to  be  on  account  of  Scott's  alleged  quarrel- 
some spirit  which  led  him  to  insult  the  guard 
and  even  defy  the  President  himself.  T  There  is 
no  need  now  to  canonize  Scott,  nor  to  claim 
that  he  possessed  all  the  virtues  and  none  of 
the  vices  of  life ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  gather 
from  those  who  knew  him  well,  he  was  a  young 
man  of  rather  quiet  habits,  indisposed,  as  most 
men  of  Irish  blood  are,  to  be  trodden  upon,  but 
not  given  to  aggressive  and  unprovoked  offend- 
ing. Perhaps  it  was  more  by  what  we  call 
chance  than  otherwise  that  he  instead  of 
Parker,  or  some  of  the  others,  was  singled  out 
for  slaughter  by  the  man  who  hoped  through 
his  death  to  strike  terror  into  the  community. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  now  that  after  a 
mock  trial,  without  any  specified  charges 
against  the  prisoner,  without  any  opportunity 
for  defence  either  in  person  or  by  counsel, 
against  the  protest  and  pleadings  of  the  Rev. 
George  Young,  Commissioner  Smith  and  others, 
a  British  subject  in  a  British  country  should 
have  been  condemned  to  death  and  shot  in  the 
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most  luntal  aii<l    huii^^lin;^  way  at  a  f<!\v  Iioukh' 
notice.  ^ 

llowt'MT  jx'accfully  iiicliiK'l  niic  may  be,  he 
caiinut  picture  tho  scone  of  the  shooting  and 
sec  this  yoini;^  man  led  out  hlindfoldecl  to  the 
shanil)les  witliout  iVcliii;^^  his  hhxxl  move  in 
fiercer  thrills,  and  without  adapting  to  the 
situation  the  sentiment  of  a  verse  written  long 
ago  in  another  connection: 

*'  Had  I  Ik'oii  there  with  swonl  in  hand 
And  tifty  C'Hiiierons  by, 
That  day  tliiuugli  higli  Dunedin's  streets 
Had  pealed  the  sh)gaii  cry. 

"Not  all  their  tr(»ui)s  of  trampling  horse 
Nor  might  of  mailed  men, 
Not  all  the  rebels  in  the  South 
Had  borne  us  l)ack\vard  tlien. 

"  Once  more  hi.s  foot  on  Highland  heath 
Had  trod  as  free  a«  air, 
Or  I,  an<l  all  tliat  I  led  on. 
Been  laid  around  him  there." 

Certain  it  is,  iis  we  have  said,  that  from  that 
hour  the  majority  of  people,  however  much 
they  felt  themselves  obliged  to  remain  passive, 
utterly  disapproved  of  Kiel's  course  ;  and  some 
there  were  who    told    him    to   his   face  that  for 
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that  and  other  reasons  they  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  him.  Of  this  latter  number  was 
my  father,  as  I  recall  from  an  incident  that  took 
place  on  the  Queen's  birthday,  1870.  On  the 
20th  of  May,  as  appears  from  the  files  of  the 
New  Nation,  he,  with  one  or  two  others,  was 
appointed  by  the  Provisional  Government  a 
magistrate  for  the  Fort  Garry  District.  On 
May  24th  the  Queen's  birthday  was  celebrated 
near  Fort  Garry  with  the  usual  sports,  though  it 
had  been  extensively  reported  that  Kiel  was  to 
seize  the  horses  brought  there  for  the  races  that 
he  might  have  the  best  mounts  for  his  cavalry. 
In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  remember  stand- 
ing with  my  father  on  the  roadside  (now  Main 
Street,  Winnipeg)  opposite  the  post-office,  then 
kept  by  Mr.  Bannatyne.  It  was  quite  custom- 
ary in  those  days  of  limited  correspondence  and 
primitive  postal  facilities  for  the  postmaster  or 
his  assistant  to  go  out  with  a  letter  after  anyone 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  as  otherwise  it  might 
remain  there  uncalled  for  during  many  days. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Dan.  Devlin,  the  assistant, 
seeing  my  father  across  the  road,  came  over  and 
handed  him  a  large  official  envelope  which  had 
been  recently  dropped  in  the  office.  My  father 
opened  it,  read  the  contents,  and  said  to  me, 
"  We  will  go  up  to  the   fort."      The  envelope 
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coiitaiiifil  liis  cnmiiiiHsioii  from  tin-  Provisioniil 
(]()Vt'rmnrnt  as  iiia;^istratc.  Ii<'  sai«l  littlr-  U) 
inf  nlxMit  i(  as  I  was  of  )>u(,  f(^w  yeai's  at  the 
tinit':  liiit  I  rt-nu'miMT  that,  as  wi*  <h'()V<^  in 
tlirou;^^li  the  i^ati'way  of  Fort  (lari'y,  th«.'  /guards 
wen*  very  pohtc  to  him,  ami  one  was  detailed 
to  hold  his  horse.  My  father  went  straight  to 
the  council-room,  whric  llicl  was  found,  and 
laid  the  connnission  down  l)efore  the   President. 

"What  is  wi'on<r  witli  that?"  asked  Kiel. 
"Isn't  it  properly  sif^ned  and  sealed?  It  is 
intended  for  you." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  properly  signed, "  said  my 
father,  "  but  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  it.  The  fact 
is,  Mr.  Riel,  I  do  not  recognize  your  government 
as  having  any  right  or  authority  to  make 
appointments  like  this.  I  am  already  a  justice 
of  the  peace  by  the  Queen's  appointment  through 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  so  do  not  desire 
to  keep  this  document,  which  has  to  me  no 
vahu'." 

Riel  seemed  rather  nettled,  but  brushed  the 
paper  aside  with  a  "  Very  well,  please  yourself  ! " 
and  then  began  to  talk  on  other  matters. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  said  :  "  We  had  a 
Council  meetinij  last  nifjht,  and  were  talkinc^ 
about  the  soldiers  who  are  coming  from  Canada. 
Poor  fellows!  thev  will   have  a  haivl  tiiii«'  of  it. 
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They  will  not  reach  here  till  the  winter,  and 
we  were  thinking  of  sending  a  party  of  men 
out  to  meet  them  with  snowshoes."  At  this 
stage  my  father  remarked  that  this  would  be 
needless  trouble,  as  he  thought  they  would  be 
here  sooner  than  some  people  wished.     This  did 
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not  seem  to  improve  matters  much,  and  so 
shortly  afterwards  a  somewhat  ceremonious 
good-bye  was  said,  and  we  drove  away,  the 
guards  with  much  civility  turning  the  horse 
and  leading  him  out  through  the  gates. 

The  summer  wore  on  without  much  excite- 
ment, the  prisoners  having  been  all  released, 
and  the  settlers  going  on  with  their  usual  work, 
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wliilc    all    thr   titno     lookinrr   oarrcrly    for    tho 

troops        'riir     lirst    <lr(U(;lmH'Ilt     of     tlirsr,    UllfltT 

Col.  Wolsflcy  (now  ('oiniiiandrr-inC'liit'f  of  tliu 
r»i'itisli  aiiny).  aiii\r.l  in  the  district  on  tho 
2M.h  of  Au<^nst.  wIhh  tlu^y  came  n)>  llie  river 
and  cainjxMl  ncai"  Kildonan  on  their  way  to 
the  I'ort.  Many  of  th«^  .settlers  went  down  to 
see  them.  l)ut  once  they  <^ot  within  tlie  picket 
lines  they  stayed  there,  nuich  to  their  surprise, 
all  ni^dit.  CV)1.  Wolseh^y,  so  far  as  lie  knew,  was 
in  the  eneniv's  countrv%  and  was  not  iroinir  to 
run  any  risks  from  possible  spies ;  hence  every 
man  that  came  within  reach  was  held  and  ex- 
amine 1  l)y  him.  Of  course,  the  people  who  were 
satisfied  as  to  their  own  loyalty  and  knew  noth- 
ini^  of  militar}'  rules  were  considerahl}'  incensed, 
and  one  of  the  older  men  of  the  Selkirk  settlers 
is  said  to  have  waxed  perilously  near  the  pro- 
fane as  h(>  wrathfully  assured  the  gallant 
Colonel  that  he  was  just  as  loyal  as  that  com- 
mander himself.  Wolseley,  however,  remained 
provokingly  unmoved,  and  so  quite  a  number 
of  the  settlers  remained  in  "  corral  "  till  next 
morning,  when  he  moved  on  to  Fort  Garry.  I 
remember  the  day  as  one  of  drenching  rain,  when 
partly  by  boats  on  the  river  and  partly  by  land 
as  mounted  scouts,  the  soldiers  proceecled  to  the 
rebel    stronghold.       A    goodly    number   of   the 
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settlers  followed  in  their  wake,  expecting  to  see 
a  "  clash  at  arms,"  but  they  were  all  doomed  to 
disappointment  on  that  score,  for  when  Wolse- 
ley's  men  reached  the  fort  they  found  that 
Riel,  O'Donoghue,  Lepine  and  the  rest  had 
vacated  in  favor  of  the  new-comers  the  very 
comfortable  quarters  they  had  occupied  for  so 
many  months. 


irc.ii.  A.  (J.   Arcliihald. 
Sir  John  Schultz. 


Hon.  Alex.   Morris. 
Hon.  David  Luird. 


KAliLY    GOVERNORS    OF    THE    WEST. 


CiiAi'Ti:i;  \ii. 

THE  MAKIXC    OF   A    rUOVIXCK. 

With  tho  lea<lin;^^  liistorical  facts  conc»'rnin^ 
the  l\)rnmtive  period  iiniiiediatuly  .succeeding  tiie 
first  rebellion  most  of  our  readers  will  be  more 
or  less  familiar,  but  they  are  only  the  centre  of 
a  great  deal  in  the  life  that  was  uni(|ue  and 
peculiar.  On  takin<^  possession  of  Fort  Garry 
Col.  Wolseley  very  wisely  refrained  from  assum- 
ing a  military  dictatorship,  but  called  upon  Mr. 
Donald  A.  Smith  to  act  as  the  administrator  of 
Government  until  the  arrival  and  installation  of 
the  Hon.  Adams  G.  Archibald,  the  first  actual 
governor  of  the  country  under  Canadian  rule. 
The  interregnum  was  not  altogether  devoid  of 
excitement,  nor  were  indeed  many  of  the  suc- 
ceeding days  commonplace  or  monotonously 
quiet. 

For  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  a 
mounted  police  force  was  organized  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Villiers,  of  the  Quebec  RiHes, 
and  as   this  was  the  first  regular  police  force 
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in  the  West,  and  as  some  of  the  members  in 
after  years  became  prominent  and  wealthy  men, 
we  give  the  list  in  full :  W.  F.  AUoway,  James 
Cross,  William  Montgomery,  Timothy  Carroll, 
Edwin  Doidge,  Elijah  Ketts,  George  Kerr,  John 
Melanson,  John  Stevenson,  Leon  Hi  vet,  George 
Nicol,  H.  Montgomery,  Robert  Power,  Maxime 
Villebrun,  W.  Miller,  John  Paterson,  Andrew 
Persy,  Neil  McCarthy,  Michael  Fox.  These 
policemen  had  no  sinecure,  as  may  easily  be 
imao-ined  when  the  condition  of  thino^s  is 
considered. 

The  soldiers,  released  from  the  struggle  of 
the  half-military,  half-voyageur  life  they  had 
led  for  the  past  few  months,  were  more  or  less 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunities 
that  offered  themselves  for  the  somewhat  fast 
and  furious  pace  allowed  by  the  codeless  life  of 
a  frontier,  and  as  they  looked  with  some  bitter- 
ness upon  the  half-breed  population,  as  on  those 
whose  compatriots  had  imprisoned  many  and 
murdered  one  of  their  countrymen,  conflicts 
more  or  less  sharp  were  not  infrequent  on  the 
streets  of  the  straggling  village.  In  one  case 
a  French  half-breed,  who  had  hot  words  with 
some  of  them  in  a  saloon,  was  chased  by  an 
excited  crowd  to  the  river,  and  was  there 
drowned  in  etlbrts  to  escape  from  them,  though 
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it  was  iii»t  lil<«'l\-  (lir\-  \v<iul«l  liavr  <i«)ii.  Iiim  aiiv' 
serious  iiijiiry.  ( )ii  aiiothrr  occa.sioii  a  liu;^«' 
<liMiimiM  r  liml  a  pitcljid  luittlu  on  tlio  .street  with 
a  l-'ii'iicli  halt'  lnfi'.l  of  coloss^vl  siz<'  ami  strength, 
w  ln),  li()\Vf\ CI-,  lia\  iiiLT  n<'\  t'T  Ixien  traiin-'l  in  the 
*'  manly  art,  "  succumlM<l  to  thr  sujx'rior  skill  of" 
th»'  n<'\\ come]". 

( )m'  of  tlu'  results  of  this  latter  encounter  was 
that  the  aforesaid  dnnniner  esta})lishe(l  a  noto- 
riety as  a  tighter,  thei'ehy  couiin^^  into  <h'nian<l 
for  the  stormy  political  meetings  of  that  primi- 
tive time,  and  more  than  once  have  I  seen  him 
alert  and  ready  to  ))ly  liis  pugilism  at  the 
signal  of  In's  political  leader.  Meetings  of  the 
kind  indicate"!  wei'e  not  infre(pient,  as  nearly 
every  aspirant  for  political  leadership  was 
accompanied  on  his  stumping  tours  by  a  "  bully" 
with  such  help  as  he  could  gather,  and  I 
remember  once  seeing  a  meeting  pass  off 
peaceably,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  big 
drummer  on  the  one  side  and  an  e(|ually 
redoubtable  champion  <ui  the  other,  each  fear- 
ing to  provoke  active  hostilities. 

The  beginnings  of  political  life  were  crude 
enough.  (lovernor  Arcliibald  simply  chose  a 
small  "  Cabinet  "  somewhat  representative  of 
the  English  and  French  elements  in  the  com- 
munity, then  a  census  of  the  new  province  was 
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rapidly  taken,  a  distribution  into  constituencies 
was  made,  and  the  first  election  to  the  Local 
Legislature  held.  The  Province  was  named 
Manitoba  after  the  lake  bearing  that  name,  the 
word  being  derived  from  two  Indian  words, 
meaning  together  "  the  straits  or  narrows  of  the 
Great  Spirit, "  and  though  usage  has  placed  the 
accent  on  the  third  syllable,  it  should  properly 
be  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  last. 

As  "first  things"  are  always  of  interest  in 
later  days,  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  the 
census  in  LS70  showed  a  population  of  11,963 
in  the  new  province — of  whom  1,565  were 
whites,  578  Indians,  5,757  French  half-breeds, 
and  4.083  English  half-breeds.  There  were 
6,247  Catholics,  5,716  Protestants,  and  the 
nationalities  of  the  whites  were  as  follows :  747 
born  in  the  North- West,  294  in  eastern  Canada, 
69  in  the  United  States,  125  in  England,  240  in 
Scotland,  47  in  Ireland,  15  in  France,  and  28  in 
other  countries.  The  first  local  election  was 
held  on  the  30th  December,  1870,  and  the 
following  is  a  list  of  the  members  elected  to  the 
first  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba,  with  the  constituencies  they  repre- 
sented : 

Baie  St.  Paid Joseph  Dubuc. 

Headingly John  Taylor. 
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lii'ih  lihq}' John  Norquay. 

Kil<li>nnii John  Sutlicilaiul. 

Lake  Mauitnha AngiiH  McKny, 

Poplnr  F^oint    Dfivid  Spence. 

Vorttujt'  In  Prinrie    F.  Bird. 

St.  A[iatfu- (Jcorgi!  Klyno. 

St.  Andrew's  Nmth Alfred  Hoyd. 

St.  Andrew's  S,>Hth K.  II.  M.  (i.  Hay. 

St.  Anne .1.  H.  McTavish. 

St.  Bonifive  East M.  A.  (Jirard. 

St.  Bonifare  West Ii<nii.s  Schmidt. 

St.  Charles Henry  J.  ("larke. 

St.  Clement's Thomas  Bunn. 

St.  Francois  Xavier  East  .    Piiscal  Brelaiid. 
St.  Francois  Xavier  West.   Joseph  R<)yal. 

St.  James    P].  Burke. 

St.  Norhcrt  North Joseph  Lemay. 

St.  Norhert  South Pierre  Delorme. 

St.  PanVs Dr.  C.  J.  Bird. 

St.  Peters Thomas  Howard. 

St.  Vital A.  Beaucliemin. 

Winnipeff Donald  A.  Smith. 

The    first   ren^ularly   constituted    Government 
consisted  of  the  following  members  : 

Hon.  Henry  J.  Clarke,  Q.C.,  Attorney-General. 
Hon.  Marc  AniaMo  Girard,  Treasurer. 
Hon.  Thomas  Howard,  Secretar}-. 
Hon.  Alfred   Hoyd.   Public   Works  and    A;;ri- 
culture. 

Hon.  James  McKay,  without  portfolio. 
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It  was  some  years  before  party  politics  could 
be  developed,  and  hence,  during  the  meetings 
above  referred  to,  the  questions  discussed  were 
of  a  very  local  character,  and  in  the  end  the 
candidate  who  had  the  largest  family  connec- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  was  generally  elected. 
For  some  time  rebellion  echoes  were  heard  at 
all  the  meetings,  like  the  war  issues  in  United 
States  politics,  and  in  the  English-speaking 
constituencies  any  suspected  complicity  in  the 
misdeeds  of  the  past  and  any  heresy  as  to  the 
amnesty  of  the  rebel  leaders  would  contribute 
powerfully  to  the  overthrow  of  the  suspected 
party.  These  meetings  were  not  without  their 
humorous  side,  and  ofttimes  somewhat  peculiar 
situations  arose  out  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  the 
settlers  with  the  methods  and  expressions  of 
parliamentary  debate.  I  recollect  once  when  a 
school-teacher  had  framed  a  motion  and  made  a 
speech  as  to  the  leniency  with  which  we  should 
view  those  who,  as  mere  dupes,  had  been  drawn 
into  the  rebellion,  that  the  reporter  gave  out 
that  he  had  made  a  motion  as  to  the  hriites  who 
had  gone  into  the  rebellion.  The  chagrin  of  the 
school-teacher  may  be  imagined.  I  also  recall 
seeing  a  man  who  had  occupied  the  chair  during 
a  meeting  leaving  it  in  high  dudgeon  on  a  motion 
to  vacate,  wliich  he  was  not  aware  was  made 
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preparatory  to  mn\  iii;^r  jiim  ,i  vote  of  tlianks. 
(  h\  another  occasion  our  «'iMl)ryo  statesman,  wlio 
was  lioldin;^^  Ix'fore  Ins  audience  the  hope  of 
some  dian^e  in  ^governmental  metli(^<Is,  and  who 
souf^lit  to  clinch  his  sp(»ech  V)y  the  use  of  a 
prnverl).  ;^ot  the  (wo  sayin<(s,  "  Every  <lo;^^  has 
his  «lav  '  and  "  It's  a  Ion**"  lane  that  has  no 
turning"  slightly  nnxed,and  \  eheincntly  assured 
the  people  that  "  It  was  a  long  dog  that  had  no 
turniuir." 

The  voting  was  all  <lono  opeidy,  and  hence  it 
was  not  surj)rising  that  in  the  older  settled 
districts  an  election  threw  api)les  of  discord  into 
regions  where  formerly  the  inhabitants  had  lived 
in  peace  and  ((uietness,  while  the  ties  which 
frecjuently  occurred  during  the  polling-day  sent 
the  pulse  of  the  connnunity  up  to  fever  pitch. 
Canvassing  was  of  the  most  personal  kind,  and  as 
we  then  had  no  legislation  in  regard  to  corrupt 
j)ractices  to  reveal  the  sin,  it  was  considered  a 
sign  of  meanness  on  the  part  of  a  candidate  not 
to  provide  a  somewhat  elaborate  meal  at  every 
committee  meeting,  and  ample  refreshments 
in  some  liouse  near  the  ])olling-place  on  elec- 
tion <lay.  Riots  were  not  altogether  unknown 
and  at  the  Hrst  election  in  Winnipeg  wagon- 
spokes  were  freely  used,  the  Chief  of  Police  was 
rendered  Aorx  dr  comh<it,  a  printing  office  was 
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wrecked,   and  finally   the    military    had   to   be 
called  out  to  overawe  the  noisy  multitude. 

When  the  first  legislature  met,  it  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  same  dignity 
and  decorum,  the  same  acquaintance  with  par- 
liamentary methods  or  the  same  breadth  of 
statesmanship  would  be  manifested  as  in  older 
lands.  The  appearance  of  the  early  House  was 
peculiar  and  characteristic  of  a  transition  stage. 
I  recall  seeing  in  the  old  legislative  chamber 
men  clothed  in  the  faultless  Prince  Albert  black 
beside  men  in  a  curious  compound  of  the  old 
and  the  new,  having  the  long  curled  hair  of 
raven  hue,  wearing  the  moccasins  to  which  they 
had  always  been  accustomed  and  which  cer- 
tainly had  the  advantage  of  silence  over  creaky 
boots ;  coats  open,  displaying  the  colored  flannel 
shirt  without  a  collar,  and  across  the  waist, 
picturesquely  slashed,  the  French  belt  or  sash 
commonly  worn  on  the  prairies.  The  literary 
education  of  some  of  these  men  had  been  of  the 
scantiest,  and  when  one  day  a  member  sent  a 
note  across  the  floor  asking  a  member  of  the 
Government  to  move  the  House  into  a  "  com- 
mitty  of  the  hole,"  it  was  taken  jocularly  as  a 
deep-laid  plot  to  entrap  the  Executive  unawares. 
In  a  case  under  my  own  observation  a  newly- 
elected    member,  whose   sudden   elevation    had 
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iinluci". I  tlw  ton  frrn  iiso  of  stinmlants.  wuh 
making  liiin--tH"  so  nhiioxioiis  tliiit  Ih-  IwkI  to 
Im'  slmr|»ly  <'}illf«l  to  or«|.i-  l»y  tln!  Speaker  with 
tlniMts  mI"  cximlsion  from  tln^  prc^cincts.  The 
in«"inl)i'i-,  nnaliaslnMl,  told  tin-  Sjicaker,  in  effect, 
that  he  oiii^Hit  to  rriMciiihn-  the  pi'iiiiitivt!  con- 
«lition  of  thin;^.s  in  thr  country;  .-nul  flcsirinr^ 
to  inij>r<'ss  the  S|)(»ak«'i*  with  llir  tact  that 
thou;^]!  he  (the  inenihci)  was  not  a  finished 
st^itesnian.  hr  was  fairly  representative  of,  if 
not  superioi'  to.  his  constituents  in  attaiinnents, 
said  :  "  Yon  may  think  I  am  a  fool,  Mr.  Speaker, 
hut  T  am  not  such  a  fool  as  the  people  who  sent 
nic  here  : '"  in  which  saying  the  member  Imilded 
better  than  he  knew,  an«l  aptly  describefl  what 
has  been  witnessed  fre(iuently  enoup^h  in  political 
life. 

Tiiat  early  House,  too,  had,  in  the  person  of  a 
memV)er  of  <:^reat  avoirdupois,  an  inveterate 
joker,  wht>.  bcinLC  something  of  an  artist,  used  to 
sketch  Ills  ft'llow-members  in  their  various 
attitudes  and  confront  them  with  the  pictures 
that  thev  nn'Mit  see  themselves  as  others 
saw  them.  Notwithstanding  these  peculiarities 
nnich  solid  work  was  done  and  many  a  thrilling 
s|>eech  made.  The  foundations  were  laid  in 
nmch  good  legislation,  and  special  attention 
was  given  to  the  religious,  educational  an<l 
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benevolent  projects  of  the  time.  Back  there 
the  enactments  that  gave  rise  to  the  famous 
School  Question  were  passed,  though  it  is  no 
secret  now  that  the  House  had  no  intention  of 
committing  the  young  province  to  the  dual 
system  of  schools  abolished  by  the  famous 
statutes  of  1890.  Proceedings  were  conducted 
in  the  Legislature,  the  courts,  etc.,  in  both 
English  and  French  for  many  years,  and  one  of 
the  most  impassioned  and  eloquent  speeches  of 
the  time  was  made  by  a  Frenchman  on  behalf 
of  retaining  his  mother  tongue  in  public  and 
official  use ;  albeit  that  same  speech  was  made 
in  English,  and  the  absurdity  of  wasting  time 
and  money  in  using  two  languages  in  a  British 
country,  where  all  who  took  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  affairs  spoke  English,  soon  became 
apparent.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  while 
the  appropriation  was  duly  made,  there  were 
cases  in  which  the  French  printing  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  not  done  for  years  after  the  sessions 
of  the  House.  There  was,  too,  a  somewhat  ridi- 
culous side  to  the  matter.  Speeches  from  the 
throne  were  always  read  in  both  languages. 
Some  of  the  governors  could  read  in  both ; 
others,  who  only  read  English,  had  the  good 
sense  to  hand  the  speech  for  reading  to  the 
French  clerk;   but  when  English-speaking  gov- 


rrnois.  Inr  I'rar  ol"  sliattrrin;^^  the  ( 'onslituf  imi, 
j)ri*sist«'«l  ill  iM'julin^  thr  l''iviicl>  H|)cc;ch  with 
Kn;^Ii.s|i  proniuiciation,  tlir  rti'rct  wa.s  so  (listreHR- 
in;;  tlial  tlir  l-'i-nicli  t  IkhiscIvch  worr  <l(>iil)tl«'H.s 
Ljflatl  when  tlii'ii-  In-Mut  iliil  laii^^nia;^*'  coiiM  no 
longer  ))<•  inaiiL;lr(l  so  lna  iM  Irssly  i)i  fore  tin- 
|»ul>li('. 

('lian;^('s  ntlior  than  the  ahohtion  of  the  <hial 
hmmiai^t'  systfui  were  also  nia<l»'  at  an  rai'ly 
<hitc.  "  DiiaHtii's"  liave  ha<l  a  hai<l  tinif  in  tin- 
West,  for  sliortly  after  the  he<^innin^^  of  our  Iiis- 
tory  «hial  representation  in  local  and  Dominion 
llnuscs    ha<l    to  succumh.       Xfxt    in    order    the 

l'|>pti   Mouse"  was  forced  to  go. 

The  Letrishitive  Council  (as  our  "  Upper 
House"  was  called)  had  come  into  existence  on 
th(^  10th  March,  1871,  and  was  composed  of  the 
following  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in  Council :  Hons.  Donald  Gunn, 
Francois  Dauphinais,  Solomon  Hamelin,  Colin 
Inkst<'r.  Di.  .1.  H.  ()'Donnill.  Francis  Ogletree 
and  .lanii's  Melva}',  the  latter  heing  Speaker 
ot"  thr  House.  This  institution,  intended,  I 
suppose,  a.s  '  a  check  on  hasty  legislation,"  was 
not  easily  annihilated,  for  the  members  in  full 
enjoyment  of  its  titles  and  emoluments  were 
not  likely  to  approve  any  bill  for  their  own 
decapitati<^n  :  but  after  some  new  appointments 
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the  body  finally  lapsed  out  of  existence  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  It  was  only  by 
degrees  that  the  party  element  came  into 
western  politics.  The  natives  of  the  country 
had  no  hereditary  tendencies  in  that  direction, 
but  gradually  the  presence  of  Federal  differ- 
ences began  to  be  felt  in  local  circles,  and  under 
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that  pressure  men  were  soon  found  arrayed  in 
opposing  lines  of  battle.  Amongst  the  politicians 
of  the  early  years  were  many  who  had  won 
their  spurs  in  the  older  provinces,  and  whose 
names  will  be  in  memory  there ;  but  of  those 
indip-enous  to  the  soil  of  Manitoba  were  several 
who    took    a   prominent    part   in    shaping   the 
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•  Icstinics  ol    tlii'ir  ii.itivr   l:in<i.  .'in<i  around  tiM;.sc 
iiiori'  i's|>rcially  intfit  st   lor  oiir  prrscnt    purposjr 

C'i'HtlV'S. 

In  tins  nunilH'i'  \)\  lar  tln'  most  j)i'oniiiM'nl 
an«l  jKiwi'iriil  fi^nuT  was  that  ol*  .lolni  \oi(|nay, 
a  man  wlio  ma«li'  liis  inllncncc  IVlt  tar  In-yon*! 
|)i*o\  incial  Iioini'ls.  lie  was  what  was  call<'(l  a 
Scotch  haH'-hrcrd.  iniitin;^  in  himself  the  strain 
of  (he  ()rl<ncys  with  a  mixture  of  hi'lian  hlooil 
which  he  was  always  proud  to  own.  lie  was 
educated  wholly  at  the  Anglican  scIkjoI  and 
colIe;j^e  at  St.  .Tohii's,  through  the  benevolence 
of  the  Church,  became  a  school-teacher  in  early 
life,  and  at  the  first  local  election  became  a 
nu-mber  of  the  Local  Le(.(islature,  and  so  re- 
maiiie(|  till  his  death  in  18!H.  l'^)r  some  seven- 
te<Mi  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Government, 
and  dining  nearly  all  that  time  lie  was  First 
Minister  of  his  native  province.  Phj'sically,  he 
was  a  man  of  tremendous  size  and  streni^th, 
standiuix  some  six  feet  three  in  heiirht,  and 
broad  and  strong  in  proportion.  As  an  in<lica- 
tion  of  his  physi(|ue,  I  recall  seeing  him  at  a 
political  meeting,  when  a  tight  was  innninent, 
thrust  himself  between  the  combatants,  who 
foinid  themselves  as  nnich  apart  as  it"  a  rock 
had  dropped  between  them.  He  must  have 
been  a  diligent   stmlent   to  secure    the   complete 
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mastery  of  English  he  manifested  in  his  public 
addresses,  as  well  as  the  thorough  acquaintance 
with  public  questions  that  gave  his  speeches 
authority.  As  a  speaker  he  was  at  his  best. 
He  had  a  voice  of  clear  and  resonant  force,  and 
a  fluency  which  carried  everything  before  it 
without  degenerating  into  wordiness,  while  his 
vocabulary  was  that  of  one  who  had  gained  it 
by  wide  reading  and  keen  study.  I  heard  him 
speak  on  almost  every  kind  of  theme,  on  a  great 
variety  of  platforms,  and  never  knew  him  to 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  his  listeners. 
Wherever  he  spoke  in  the  native  parishes  he 
would  naturally  have  a  specially  sympathetic 
audience  ;  but  as  an  example  of  his  influence 
on  other  audiences,  I  remember  hearing  him 
speak  with  great  effect  in  an  immense  hall 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
concert  given  there  during  an  ice  carnival 
by  the  St.  George's  Snowshoe  Club,  of  Win- 
nipeg. He  was  on  his  way  home  from 
Ottawa  to  Winnipeg  when  we  secured  him 
at  St.  Paul,  knowing  that  his  presence  would 
redeem  our  concert  from  possible  failure.  The 
gathering  of  several  thousands  was  representa- 
tive of  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  that 
nation  of  public  speakers,  and  they  looked  with 
somewhat  critical  gaze  upon  our  burly  Premier 
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wlifii  1h»  w.'is  iiitroduml  as  an  extra  nn  fh(3 
|>ro;^naiimu'.  Mr  lia<l  no  special  text  ;;iveii  liiiii, 
l)ut  dwelt  cliielly  npnii  tlie  friendly  relations 
and  ('l«)se  connection  which  had  always  subsisted 
hetween  tin-  Ke<l  Hi\er  colonists  ami  the  cities 
ol'  the  western  States,  whence  he  passe*  1  to  the 
widei-  <|uestions  ol'  international  I'ellowshi]), 
evokinn^  i-ounds  of  applause  l»y  the  rolling 
periods  of  his  idocjuence. 

In  his  home  life,  John  Nonpiay  was  a  lov- 
ahle  man,  and  1  have  mure  than  once  seen  him 
lay  aside  the  cares  of  state  and  play  like  a 
sciiool-boy  with  his  children,  who  clambered 
(leli<^htedly  u})on  his  stalwart  person.  His 
tenure  of  political  power  closed  in  1.S81),  when, 
weakened  from  without  by  conflicts  with  the 
Fe<leral  authorities  on  ipiestions  of  provincial 
rii^hts  as  to  railway  a«l\anta(res  and  other 
matters,  ajid  from  within  by  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  <;overnment  departments  by  men  to 
whom  he  was  too  good-natured  to  say  "  no, " 
he  resigned  the  premiership  into  the  charge 
of  J)r.  Harrison,  who  shortly  afterwards 
met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Greenway- 
Martin  forces.  At  the  next  session.  Mr.  Xor- 
ijuay  returned  to  the  House  as  leader  of  a 
"corporal's  guard"  in  Opposition.  His  speech 
in   self-defence,   as   he  stood   almost    alone   like 
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a  wounded  stag  at  bay,  remains  as  the  one 
passage  of  genuine  and  lofty  eloquence  that  has 
echoed  in  the  halls  of  our  Legislature.  In  that 
speech  he  reviewed  his  long  tenure  of  office, 
without  claiming  infallibility,  but  showing  how, 
with  abundant  opportunity  for  enriching  him- 
self, he  had  surrendered  in  comparative  poverty 
the  seals  of  office,  and  declaring  how  he  was 
satisfied  in  being  able  to  hand  down  an  unsul- 
lied name  to  his  children.  During  the  delivery 
of  his  speech  a  member  thoughtlessly  taunted 
him  with  his  Indian  blood,  and  few  will  forget 
the  thrillingly  dramatic  effect  of  Mr.  Norquay's 
action  as  he  threw  up  his  hand  to  reveal  the 
dark  skin  of  which  he  said  he  was  proud,  and 
how  he  sent  back  with  stunning  force  a  rebuke 
for  the  unhappy  sneer. 

Not  many  months  after  that  Mr.  Norquay 
died  of  a  sudden  inflammation.  The  recol- 
lection is  yet  vivid  of  how  the  news  sped  to 
the  startled  hearts  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
way  in  which,  regardless  of  party,  they  united 
in  mourning  for  one  who  had  done  signal 
service  to  the  Province  in  which  he  was  born. 
The  Greenway  Government  gave  him  a  state 
funeral,  and  friends  all  over  Canada  contrib- 
uted to  the  erection  of  the  handsome  monu- 
ment which  stands   over   his   dust    in   the   old 
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jrmvovani  at  St.  .John's.  No  claim  is  marie  l>y 
anyone  tluil  In-  was  a  fanltlr.sH  man,  nor  even 
that  \\v  conM  have  taken  the  highest  {jhice  in 
tln'  hij^hcst  sjihcic,  hut  coiisiJerin^  his  oppor- 
tunities an<l  tl>r  hitcness  of  th<'  houj-  in  his  lit'f 
when  he  eanie.  withont  any  experience  what- 
soever, into  the  new  career  of  politics,  John 
Nonpiay  H  name  stands  as  that  of  one  of  tlie 
most  reniarkahle  men  we  have  yet  seen  in 
Canada. 

Beside  Ml-.  Nor(|Uay  for  some  years  in  pul)lic 
life  stood  another  of  the  native-horn,  the  Hon. 
.\.  M.  Sutherland,  a  brother  of  the  young  man 
wlio  was  shot  by  one  of  Kiel's  spies  during  the 
first  rebellion,  as  already  recorded.  One  of  my 
tii-st  recollections  of  Sutherland  goes  back  to  a 
day  at  the  Kildonan  school  in  1870,  when  a  boy 
came  over  to  the  icy  play-ground  and  said, 
"  Aleck  Sutherland  has  come  to  attend  school." 
When  the  bell  ran^:  and  the  school  asseml)led 
we  saw,  with  the  admiring  gaze  of  small  boys, 
a  {wwerfully  built,  broad -sh()uldere<l,  athletic 
and  hand.some  man,  who  had  come  back  to 
school  after  years  of  absence  with  the  view 
of  receiviuiX  hiirbcr  e<lucation  and  i:oin<r  on  to 
the  legal  profession.  And  so  in  that  school,  in 
Manitolja  College  and  in  Toronto  University  he 
pursued  his  studies  to  graduation,  and   in  due 
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time  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in 
Winnipeg.  During  his  law  studies  he  ran  for 
the  Local  Legislature  in  Kildonan,  his  birth- 
place, was  elected  and  re-elected,  holding  the 
seat  till  his  death  in  1884,  and  in  the  meantime 
occupying  the  posts  of  Attorney-General  and 
Provincial  Secretary  with  marked  success.  His 
most  outstanding  characteristic  was  a  manly 
straightforwardness  which  made  him  a  universal 
favorite,  a  fair,  if  forcible  opponent,  and  a  factor 
in  a  political  contest  that  no  one  could  ignore. 
His  untimely  death  cut  short  what  would  doubt- 
less have  been  a  notable  career,  and  the  letters 
from  all  quarters  that  poured  in  upon  his  sor- 
rowing parents,  to  the  size  of  a  small  volume, 
were  an  index  of  the  esteem  in  whicli  he  was 
lield  far  and  wide. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Sutherland, 
John  MacBeth,  an  almost  inseparable  personal 
friend,  held  the  position  of  Clerk  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  which  he  unselfishly  resigned  at 
the  call  of  his  leader,  Mr.  Norquay,  to  contest 
the  constituency  of  Kildonan,  he  being  also  a 
native  of  that  parish.  He  was  elected  for  the 
unexpired  term,  and  returned  again  at  the 
following  election,  holding  the  seat  till  a  redis- 
tribution took  place,  when  he,  with  ecpial  loyalty 
and     unselfishness,     retired     in     favor    of     Mr. 
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Nonjuay,  wlio  contrstcil  tlu;  innv  division.  His 
warmth  of  lirart  coinph'trly  disarmed  the  |)<;r- 
sonal  enmity  ol*  his  l)itterest  political  oppoiuMits, 
so  that  when  the  news  of  his  dentli,  which  took 
])hu'e  in  OctolxM',  1JS07,  reached  .Maiiit<»l»a,  there 
Writ-  I'dniid  ;imnii«^st  his  most  sincere;  mounioi's 
many  to  whnm  lie  Ii.kI  st<>o(l  (liametrically 
opposed  on  many  a  li'>tly  contested  political 
hatthdield 

In  the  history  oi'  every  count  ly  iIktc  aie 
fomul  th«'  names  of  som«'  who  ha\e  appai'ently 
taken  but  a  small  })art  in  public  affairs,  and  are 
s(M)n  forgotten  in  tlie  rush  of  events,  but  wlio, 
nevertheless,  torme<l  an  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  country's  progress;  and  as  I  look 
back  over  the  death-roll  of  Manitoba,  the  some- 
what obscure  name  of  F.  H.  Francis  appears  as 
one  occupying  this  uni(jue  place.  Mr.  Francis 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  an  educated  and 
cultured  man,  and  a  tluent  speaker  as  far  as 
delicate  health  permitted.  When  Mr.  Nor(|ua\' 
resigned  tlie  j)remiershi])  in  favor  ot"  his 
coUeafjue,  lb.  Harrison,  the  latter  took  into  his 
Cabinet  as  representative  of  the  French  element, 
Ml-  I'urk.  a  merchant  at  St.  Charles,  who 
offered  himself  for  re-election  in  the  constitu- 
ency of  St.  Francois  Xavier.  To  oppose  him 
with  all  the  Government  prestige  and  patronage 
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at  his  back  seemed  a  forlorn  hope,  but  the  then 
Opposition  persuaded  Mr.  Francis  to  make  the 
effort.  It  was  in  Mr.  Francis'  favor  that  he  was 
equally  at  home  in  speaking  English  or  French, 
and  that  as  a  merchant  within  the  constituency 
he  personally  knew  nearly  all  the  electors.    It  is 
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almost  certain  that  he  was  the  only  man  at  that 
time  who  could  gain  sufficient  support  from  the 
different  elements  to  defeat  Mr.  Burk,  as  he  did, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Government. 

By  that  defeat  the  Harrison  Government  was 
overturned,  the  present  Greenway  administra- 
tion took  office,  and  ere  long  the  famous  school 


(HU'stinn.  wliitli  (•li.iii;^^')!  the  politic'Ll  l';ic»;  of 
mII  ('aii}i<la,  caiin'  ititn  Im-jii^.  I  Imvr  Iwul  iimny 
coHN  tTsat  ions  with  jicoph;  who  took  part  in  that 
oloc'tion.  lait  thnc  sccins  to  l;r  a  ;^i*('at  (livcr^- 
i'lU'o  of  opinion  as  to  what  actnally  took  placo 
in  r<'^.ir«l  to  this  special  matter.  If  appears 
errtain  that  for  sonir  reason  or  otlu-i-  the 
Harrison  party  assurid  the  electors  tliat  if  the 
(Jreenway  pai'ty  succee(le<l  the  French  Roman 
(\atholic  Separate  Schools  wonM  he  aliolishcl, 
an«l  as  to  what  the  (Iiernway  l>Mrty  sai<l  in  rt'{)ly 
thrre  is  remarkahh'  lack  of  unanimity.  What 
really  took  place  dniin^^  the  election  is  matter 
of  controversy,  ])ut  not  many  (hiys  elapsed 
ihei'raftrr  Ix'fore  Mr.  Josepli  Maitin,  the 
Attorney-Genrial  in  the  new  administration, 
annoiniced  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  aholish  Separate  Schools  and  inaiif^nrate 
a  national  system,  whicli  was  accordin<rlv  done 
hy  the  now  famous  Act  of  1M)().  The  St. 
Francois  Xavier  election,  which  was  won  by 
Mr.  I'l-ancis,  was  the  pivotal  point  in  the  whole 
mattrr. 

Anothci*  of  Ml-.  Francis's  achievements  was 
the  building  of  the  Deaf  and  l^umb  Institute, 
now  one  of  the  best  ecpiipjied  institutions  in 
the  Pnn'ince.  At  an  early  stai^e  in  the  session 
he  secure«l  a  commission   lo   take   a   census  of 
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the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Province,  and  there- 
after, even  at  his  own  expense,  secured  rooms 
and  a  teacher,  but  lived  to  see  this  work  for 
the  unfortunate  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart 
an  accomplished  and  successful  fact.  And  so 
with   only  a   few  months  of   political  life,  for 
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which  he  had  no  special  love,  Mr.  Francis  was 
able  to  bring  about  chancres  with  results  of 
extraordinarily  far-reaching  character.  Other 
names  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  formative 
period  of  our  history  readily  occur,  but  of  these 
I  have  little  personal  reminiscence,  while  any 
detailed  sketches  of  our  living  statesmen  on 
both  sides  of  politics  are  omitted  for  obvious 
reasons. 


T'        U'lhnni    "/  II    I'i'ovinci'.  ill 

AiMoiii^st  the  I  Joiniiiinii  statcHiiifn  wlm  li.ivr 
;^«)iu»  from  us  tlir  iiMinr  of  tlio  latf  Sij-  .Inim 
Sclnilt/  sur\i\<*s  witli  tin-  rmrinosl  l»y  rrasmi  of 
his  (Mniiiu.niiliii;^  ability  aii<l  liis  close  coniH'ctinn 
witli  till"  most  stiniiiLC  rv.iits  of  our  liistory. 
What  \vr  liMNf  alnnily  writtrii  in  n'^ar<l  to  liim 
will  vr\\v  somr  i«l('a  of  liis  sti'ikiu;^^  appcai-ancc, 
liis  loyalty,  liis  iiidomitaltlr  will  and  courai^o. 
But  we  would  1)0  i^ivin;^^  an  imperfect  portrait 
of  him  did  we  not  cause  him  to  stand  out  in  tlu; 
memory  of  the  country  h**  loxcd  as  a  man  of 
culture  and  refinement  as  well  as  of  couram'  an<l 
strenf]jth.  As  a  public  speaker  he  excelled  by 
reason  of  his  perfect  coolness,  his  nnisical,  well- 
nuxlulated  voice,  his  choice  lan<;ua<^a'  and  clear- 
headed statesmanship.  As  a  member  f)f  the 
House  of  C'onnnons  he  exerted  (^reat  inHueiUM' 
on  all  le<rislation  atiectint;  this  countrv,  and  did 
nnich  to  direct  the  attention  of  Canada  to  the 
Ljreat  domain  now  beinoj  opened  up  in  the  far 
Noi'th-West.  riie  kni^dithood  conferred  upon 
him  was  a  fitting  recou^nition  of  the  perils  and 
sutferin<^s  he  had  under<^one  in  the  country's  ser- 
vice, to  the  complete  I'uin  of  a  once  splendid 
constitution.  While  Lieutenant-(  Jovernor  of 
Manitoba  he  did  sif^nal  service  in  the  way  of 
inculcatin^r  lessons  of  patriotism  anion<xst  the 
scho<il  children  of  the  Province,  a.s  well  as  by 
throwing  the  full  weight  of  his  inlluence  on  the 
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side  of  temperance  and  other  moral  reforms. 
In  private  life  he  was  courtly  and  graceful, 
considerate  of  the  comfort  and  feelings  of  those 
he  met,  and  from  an  abundant  store  of  informa- 
tion always  a  ready  and  interesting  conver- 
sationalist. From  intimate  intercourse  with  him 
in  the  closing  years  of  his  life  I  was  given  to 
feel  that  he  was  realizing  to  the  full  the  earnest- 
ness of  life  with  all  its  opportunities,  and  the 
solemnity  of  being  called  upon  to  exert  an 
influence  on  one's  day  and  generation. 

Back  somewhat  farther  in  the  history  of  the 
West  we  find  the  name  of  the  late  Hon.  James 
McKay,  of  Silver  Heights,  as  one  who,  in  the 
interests  of  Canada,  wielded  a  marked  influence 
on  the  country  when  it  was  passing  from  the 
old  to  the  new.  He  was  what  we  call  a  Scotcli 
half-breed,  his  father  a  Scotchman  who  had 
taken  a  share  in  one  of  the  Sir  John  Franklin 
expeditions,  and  his  mother  having  the  blood 
of  the  French  and  the  Cree  in  her  veins.  As  I 
remember  James  McKay,  in  the  last  decade  of 
his  life,  he  was  a  man  of  immense  size  and 
weight,  but  his  width  of  shoulder  and  general 
strength  were  so  extraordinary  that  he  seemed 
to  carry  himself  lightly  enough.  From  early 
custom  on  the  plains  he  always  wore  moccasins, 
and  I  have  seen  somewhere  a  note  by  a  traveller 
who  met  him   in  the  corridor  of  a  hotel,  and 
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w  In  I  cniiM  iii)i  lirlj)  ('()iitraH(inf(  tli«' .s(»f't  f(K)tt'all 
•  •I'  (In-  iim;;niti('riit ly  ni.'iHsivo  iii.iti  with  tho 
iKiisy  atrp  of  soinr  fuHsy  liltlr  luxly  wlio  pa.sse^l 
with  cicikin^-  hoots  at  the  Htiuw  tiiii«'.  McKay 
was  a  iiKiiiht'i-  *)\'  sniiir  of  thc  «.'arly  Cahinots, 
ami  al'trrwar-ls  Sjx'akrr  of  the  T^c^^islativf} 
Council  in  Manitoha,  hut  his  (•()ntril)ution  to  th(3 
national  history  was  not  made  so  much  in  h';^is- 
lative  lialls  as  out  on  his  native  prairies  in 
connection  wiih  the  treaties  ai-ian;;«'<l  hctween 
the  Government  ;m<i  the  Indians  all  over  the 
West,  lie  knew  th*'  Indians  and  they  knew 
him.  hence  he  l)ecanie  a  me«lium  of  comnumica- 
tion,  ensuriuL!^  the  conclusion  of  treaties  wise, 
humane  and  lastin«^.  The  Dominion  will  never 
wholly  reali/e  how  much  of  the  comparative 
peace  she  has  enjc^yed  on  tlie  vast  plains  of  the 
West  she  owes  to  the  statesmanship  (jf  Oov- 
ernoi*s  Morris  and  Laird,  aided  by  such  men  as 
James  McKay,  the  Revs.  John  ^IcKay,  George 
McDougall,  Father  Lacombe,  and  others  whom 
the  Indians  loved  and  trusted.  The  last  time  I 
recall  seein^r  James  McKa\'  was  duriuf:  Lord 
Dutierin's  visit  to  this  country  in  1877,  when  in 
Deer  Park,  near  his  own  place,  McKay  was 
master  of  ceremonies  in  a  reception  to  the 
Governor  General  which  took  the  form  of  a 
wild-west  entertainment.  McKay  ha<l  a  butialo 
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herd  there,  with  broncho-breakers  from  the 
frontier,  and  as  the  massive  man  drove  his 
famous  cream  horse  here  and  there  to  regulate 
matters,  the  Governor-General  perhaps  realized 
the  pecuHar  value  of  having  such  men  to  stand 
between   the   old  life   and  the  new — a  fact  to 
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which  he  made  reference  afterwards  in  many  a 
public  address.  Through  the  action  of  a  limited 
number  of  them,  many  people  think  of  the 
name  "  half-breed "  only  in  connection  with 
western  rebellions,  whereas  the  real  history 
shows  that  the  presence  of  men  with  Indian 
blood  in  their  veins  has  been  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  peaceful  making  of  the  West  into 
a  part  of  Canada. 


<iiAi'Ti;i:   \  III 
i'OSTAcr  Willi   riii:  oi'Tsini-:  woni.n. 

I'lioM  the  fariii'st  tiiiu's  tin-  (jurstion  ol"  coin- 
iimiiicatioii  with  tho  outside  worM  luid  ])cen  a 
luirnin*;  i^roblcni.  'V\\v  first  settlers,  who  had 
beirun  llicir  isolation  1>\'  t"ailin<r  to  hear  of 
Waterloo  tor  loiin,-  nioiitlis  alter  that  famous 
hattle  took  place,  lia<l  hccoiiie  more  or  less 
reconciled  to  lixini;*  "far  from  tlie  ma<ldin^ 
crowil's  i;^n(jl)le  strife.'  These  pioneers  crpew 
content  with  the  bi-annual  trip  to  York  Factory 
for  merchandise  and  mail,  and  with  the  commerce 
and  comnumication  that  percolated  through  the 
western  States.  They  were  not  quite  so  solitary 
as  th^  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  officer  at  a 
remote  point,  who  received  his  coj)ies  of  the 
Iy)ndon  T'dupx  once  a  year  with  the  annual 
packet,  and  who  be<;an  always  at  the  farthest 
back  number  and  read  rii^ht  throurrli  to  get 
abreast  of  events,  though  even  then  he  left  ofi' 
about  a  year  behin<l.      But  while  the  condition 
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of  the  first  settlers  was,  soon  after  their  arrival, 
a  little  better  than  his,  it  was  not  wholly 
satisfactory  to  the  growing  colony  on  the  Red 
River,  and  especially  was  it  unsatisfactory  to 
those  who  in  the  sixties  began  to  come  more 
rapidly  into  the  settlement.  Hence,  as  soon  as 
the  rebellion  had  quieted  down,  people  began 
to  look  around  for  inlets  for  population  and 
merchandise  and  outlets  for  produce.  The  old 
steamboat,  flat-bottomed  and  stern-wheeled,  was 
one  of  the  prized  institutions  of  the  time.  It 
ran  from  near  the  "  head  waters  "  in  the  western 
States  down  the  Red  River  to  Fort  Garry,  and 
on  rare  occasions  down  past  the  lower  settlement- 
to  Lower  Fort  Garry.  These  latter  occasions 
were  red-letter  days  for  the  community :  schools 
were  dismissed  while  the  boat  was  passing,  and 
grown-up  people  gathered  on  the  banks,  greet- 
ing her  with  shotgun  salutes,  and  eliciting 
responses  from  the  boat  whistle,  to  the  half- 
terror,  half -delight  of  the  children.  When 
merchants  began  to  open  stores  in  some  num- 
bers on  the  present  site  of  Winnipeg,  the 
advent  of  "  the  first  boat "  after  the  long  winter 
was  the  goal  to  which  the  hopes  and  the  long- 
ings of  people  most  turned.  The  merchant  of 
to-day  who  has  "just  sold  out,"  but  assures  the 
customer  that  he  has  some  of  the  desired  goods 
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"on  tilt'  way,"  is  clistinotly  of  tin*  same  f^oiniH 
as  tilt'  .incitMit  mikI  vtrjiciouH  inorchaiits  of 
Winnipeg-,  who  invari;il»ly  asscrtiMl  coiuM-i'iiin^ 
ovci'ytliin;^  that  tliey  <li«l  not  luivr  on  lian«l, 
that  "it  w«)uM  )»•'  in- on  tli<'  tiist  l>oat. "  Some 
mathcniatioal  genius,  who  jn'i-haps  desired  to 
keep  Ins  mind  «MiiraLr«'d  in  aritliiiH'tical  ir\'ni- 
nasties  dnrini^  tlif  lon;^-  winter,  made  nnich 
in<|nirv  for  ;^ood.s,  krcpin;^-  note  of  thr  stereo- 
typrd  r«'j)ly,  and  towards  spi'inu^  ;^ave  in  miles 
what  he  considered  the  dimensions  of  'the  tirst 
l»oat  "  would  he  if  the  promises  of  the  merchants 
had  any  tan<^il)le  f<jundati()n. 

One  of  the  tirst  indications  we  had  of  swifter 
connnunieation  witli  the  outside  world  was  the 
erection  of  telegraph  poles  and  lines  across  our 
faiins  in  the  early  seventies.  The  proceeding's 
were  more  or  less  shrouded  with  that  mystery 
and  occidtness  which  provokes  the  impiiry  of 
l)ovs  ;  and  like  the  man  who,  seeiuix  the  electric 
\\if\\i  for  the  tirst  time,  wondered  "  how  they 
could  i^et  such  li;'ht  from  a  hairpin  in  a  bottle," 
wr  used  to  wonder  how  men  sent  messaj^es  on 
tliosi' wires  twiste<l  lound  a  'bottle  at  intervals. 
We  tried  to  examine  as  far  as  possible,  and 
althou<:h  warned  as  to  the  dauirer  of  meddliui^ 
witli  the  strange'  nwichinery,  some  boy  of  sure 
eve  and  hand  would  knock  one  of  the  "bottles" 
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off  occasionally ;  but  it  refused  to  yield  up  the 
secret  of  telegraphy,  and  replacing  it,  we  would 
take  our  seats  upon  the  fence  and  watch  whether 
any  of  the  daring  birds  that  took  their  places 
on  the  wires  would  be  "  sliot "  by  the  passing 
telegrams. 


LORD    DUFFERIN. 


By  degrees  railroads  pushed  their  way  west- 
ward through  the  States  to  the  boundary  line, 
and  the  Pembina  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  was  built  to  connect  with  Winnipeg  in 
187cS.  The  first  spikes  in  this  road  were  driven 
in  September,  1(S77,  by  the  Governor- General 
and  the  Countess  of  Dufferin,  whose  visit  in  that 
year  to  the  North-West  marks  a  new  era  in  the 
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history  of  tho  country.  Thoy  canio  by  way  of 
Toronto.  C'lii('a;;o  an<l  St.  Punl,  takin;^  the  la.st 
stiij^i'  of  till'  journey  Iroui  Fisher's  Landin*^  to 
Fort  (tarry  on  th(^  stivinier  Minnenofd.  They 
Were  rf('ri\  111  with  unh(»ini<lr(|  rntluisiasni  in 
thr  lit  \v  West,  ati'l  I  hi  re,  as  elsewhere,  tho  tiictful 
Governor-Grnrr.il  ilid  nnich  tooil  the  machinery 
of  (\)nfe(h'ration  an<l  rniioNf  ])artich\s  likr-Iy  to 
cause  friction.  They  ha«l  nian\'  uni(|Ue  experi- 
ences (l»n*in^  their  tour  and  their  canipiiii^  out, 
anioni^st  them  hein^  shooting  the  (irand  Kapids 
alM)ve  T^'ike  Winnipeg  in  a  York  hoat,  and 
ridin;^  in  a  Ive<l  River  cart  drawn  hy  thirty 
«;arlanded  oxen  at  Stony  Mountain.  The 
speech  t^ixcii  l>y  Lord  Duflerin  at  a  dinner  in 
^Vinnipei^^  before  retui'uin^  east,  lias  always 
been  regarded  {is  one  of  the  best  i  nun  iteration 
a<^encies  the  West  has  had,  and  we  give  a  por- 
tion i)f  it  as  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand.  On 
risin*;  Lord  Dutt'erin  siiid  : 

'*  Mr.  Mayor,   Yoiir  Honor,  Ladies  ami  Gentlempu  : 

'  In  ri.sing  to  cxpres.s  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
citizens  of  Winnipeg  for  thus  crowning  the  friendly 
reception  T  have  received  throughout  the  length  am! 
breadth  of  Manitoba  by  so  noble  an  entertainment, 
I  am  painfully  im})resse(I  hy  the  consideration  of  the 
many  respects   in  winch   my  thanks  are  due  to    vou 
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and  to  so  many  other  persons  in  the  Province.  From 
our  first  landing  on  your  quays  until  the  present 
moment,  my  progress  through  the  country  has  been 
one  continual  delight,  nor  has  the  slightest  hitch  or 
incongruous  incident  marred  the  satisfaction  of  my 
visit.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  hospitalities  I 
have  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  your  individual  citizens, 
as  well  as  of  individual  communities— for  the  tasteful 
and  ingenious  decorations  which  adorned  my  route 
— for  the  quarter  of  a  mile  of  evenly-yoked  oxen 
that  drew  our  triumphal  car — for  the  universal  proofs 
of  your  loyalty  to  the  throne  and  to  the  Mother 
Country,  and  for  your  personal  good-will  to  Her 
Majesty's  representative.  Above  all,  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  the  evidences  produced  on  either  hand  along 
our  march  of  your  prosperous  condition,  of  your  per- 
fect contentment,  of  your  confidence  in  your  future 
homes  ;  for  I  need  not  tell  you  that  to  anyone  in 
my  situation,  smiling  cornfields,  cosy  homesteads,  the 
joyful  faces  of  prosperous  men  and  women,  and  the 
laughter  of  healthy  children  are  the  best  of  all 
triumphal  adornments. 

"But  there  are  other  things  for  which  I  ought  to 
be  obliged  to  you  ;  and  first,  for  the  beautiful  weather 
you  have  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  us  with 
during  some  six  weeks  of  perpetual  camping  out, 
for  which  attention  I  have  received  Lady  DufFerin's 
especial  orders  to  render  you  her  personal  thanks — 
an  attention  which  the  phenomenon  of  a  casual 
waterspout  enabled  us  only  tlie  better  to  appreciate ; 
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ami  lastly,  tlumtjli  crrtaiiily  not,  loast,  for  M«)t  liavin;^ 
^tMioratrd  anioii^st  you  that  frart'ul  (mtity,  'a  Pacific 
Hailwav  ipirstinn  '  at  all  ovonts  not  in  thosf;  din; 
.iMfl  li;iL,'i«"  I'lnpoit  io!is  ill  wjiicli  I  liavo  oncountorfMl 
it  rlsrwJHMc.  Of  coui'sc,  I  know  a  c'<'rtain  jiluuse  of 
tlir  railway  «[invstion  is  ai^itatin^  oven  this  coni- 
iiiuiiity.  Init  it  has  assumed  the  mild  cliaracter  of  a 
domi'stio  lather  than  an  int<M'  provincial  controversy. 
Two  distinj^uislied  inemhers,  moreover,  of  my  govern- 
iiieiit  have  l)een  lately  amongst  yon,  and  have  doubt- 
less ac«|uainted  themselves  with  your  views  and 
wishes.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  I  should 
mar  the  hilarious  character  of  the  present  festival  by 
any  untimely  allusions  to  so  grave  a  matter. 

**  Well,  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  am  I  to 
say  and  do  to  you  in  return  foi*  all  tiie  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  I  have  received  at  your  hands?  I  fear 
there  is  very  little  that  I  can  say,  and  scarcely  any- 
thing that  I  can  do  commensurate  with  my  obliga- 
tions. 8tay!  There  is  one  thing,  1  think,  1  have 
already  done  for  which  T  am  entitled  to  claim  your 
thanks.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  great  politi- 
cal controvei'sy  has  for  some  tinu'  raged  between  the 
two  great  parties  of  the  State  as  to  which  of  them  is 
res|>onsible  for  the  visitation  of  that  terror  of  two 
continents — the  Colorado  buii.  The  one  side  is  dis- 
posed  to  assert  that  if  their  opponents  had  never 
acce<]ed  to  ]»owei-  tlu>  Colorado  bug  would  nevei 
have  come  to  Canada.  T  have  reason  to  l)elieve, 
however,  though  I  know  not  whether  any  subsUmtial 
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evidence  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, that  my  government  deny  and  repudiate  having 
any  sort  of  concert  or  understanding  with  that  irre- 
sponsible invader.  It  would  be  highly  unconstitu- 
tional if  I,  who  am  bound  to  hold  an  impartial 
balance  between  the  contending  parties  of  the  State, 
were  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  this  momentous 
question.  But,  however  disputable  a  point  may  be 
the  prime  and  original  authorship  of  the  Colorado 
bug,  there  is  one  fact  no  one  will  question,  namely, 
that  to  the  presence  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Manitoba  is  to  be  attributed  the  sudden,  total,  other- 
wise unaccountable,  and,  I  trust,  permanent  disap- 
pearance, not  only  from  this  province,  but  from  the 
whole  North- West,  of  the  infamous  and  unmention- 
able 'hopper,'  whose  visitations  in  the  past  have 
proved  so  distressing  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  entire  region. 

"  But  apart  from  being  the  fortunate  instrument 
of  conferring  this  benefit  upon  you,  I  fear  the  only 
further  return  in  my  power  is  to  assure  you  of  my 
great  sympathy  with  you  in  your  endeavors  to  do 
justice  to  the  material  advantages  with  which  your 
Province  has  been  so  richly  endowed  by  the  hand  of 
Providence.  From  its  geographical  position  and  its 
peculiar  characteristics,  Manitoba  may  be  regarded 
as  the  keystone  of  that  mighty  arch  of  sister  prov- 
inces which  spans  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  It  was  liere  that  Canada,  emerging 
from    her  woods  and    forests,   first    gazed    upon  her 
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rolling  piainr.s  jui<i  un(>x)ilnr(>(i  North  Wrst,  and 
1«»;iiihmI,  as  l)V  im  UiirxjM'ctrd  rrvrlut  inn,  tluit  luT 
historiral  tnritorirs  of  tin*  Canadas,  li«»r  caHtrin 
Hoal)oardM  of  Now  l^runswick,  I^hnuior  and  Nova 
Scotia,  \\vv  I.ainriit  iaii  lakes  and  vulleyH,  lowlaridH 
and  nastunvs,  thouLjIi  tlu'insflvcs  inoir  ('xi<TJHiv«?  than 
half  a  dozen  lMiroj>«»an  kin«;(h»nis,  were  hut  the  vesti- 
hulesand  ante  ehanihers  to  that  till  then  uncheanied- 
of  I>»iniinion,  wliose  illiniitahle  dimensions  confound 
the  arithmetic  of  the  surveyors  and  the  verification 
of  the  explorer.  it  was  hen  e  that,  counting  her 
jiast  achievements  as  l»ut  the  preface  and  prelude  to 
her  future  exertions  and  expanding  destinies,  she 
t<K)k  a  new  departure,  received  the  atllatus  of  a  more 
important  inspiration,  and  felt  herself  no  longer  a 
mere  settler  along  the  banks  of  a  single  river,  but 
the  owner  of  half  a  continent,  and  in  the  magnitude 
<tf  her  possession,  in  the  wealth  of  her  resources,  in 
the  sinews  of  her  material  might,  the  peer  of  any 
power  on  earth.  In  a  recent  remarkably  witty  speech 
the  MaiHjuis  of  Salisbuiy  alluded  to  the  geographical 
misconc«'ptions  often  engendered  by  the  smallness  of 
the  maps  upon  which  tiie  figure  of  the  world  is 
depicted.  To  this  cause  is  probably  to  Ik?  attributed 
the  inadei|uate  o})inion  of  well-educated  persons  of  the 
extent  of  Her  M.ajesty's  North  American  possessions. 
Perhaps  the  l)est  way  of  correcting  such  a  universal 
misapprehension  would  be  bv  a  summary  of  the 
rivers  whii'li  flow  throuLch  them,  for  we  know  that  as 
a  poor  man  cannot  alVord   to  li\e  in  a  big  house,  so  a 
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small  country  cannot  support  a  big  river.  Now,  to 
an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman,  the  Severn  or  the 
Thames,  the  Seine  or  the  Rhone  would  appear  con- 
siderable streams,  but  in  the  Ottawa,  a  mere  affluent 
of  the  St.  Lawrence — an  affluent,  moreover,  which 
reaches  the  parent  stream  six  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth — we  have  a  river  nearly  five  hundred  and  fift}'' 
miles  long,  and  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  any  of 
them.  But  even  after  having  ascended  the  St.  Law- 
rence itself  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  pursued  it  across 
lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron  and  Superior  to  Thunder 
Bay,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles, 
where  are  we  I  In  the  estimation  of  the  person  who 
has  made  the  journey,  at  the  end  of  all  things ;  but 
to  us,  who  know  better,  scarcely  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  fluvial  system  of  the  Dominion, 
for  from  that  spot,  that  is  to  say,  from  Thunder  Bay, 
we  are  at  once  able  to  ship  our  astonished  traveller 
on  to  the  Kaministiquia,  a  river  some  hundred 
miles  long.  Thence,  almost  in  a  straight  line,  we 
launch  him  upon  Lake  Shebandowan  and  Rainy 
Lake  and  River,  a  magnificent  stream  three  hundred 
yards  broad  and  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  long, 
down  whose  tranquil  bosom  he  floats  into  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  where  he  finds  himself  on  a  sheet  of 
water  which,  though  diminutive  as  compared  with 
the  inland  seas  he  has  left  behind  him,  will  probably 
be  found  sufficiently  extensive  to  make  him  fearfully 
sea-sick  during  his  passage  across  it.  For  the  last 
eighty  miles,  however,  lie  will  be  consoled  by  sailing 
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tlii'i>iiL;li  u  stu'crssion  of  I.iikI  locked  (Iwimik-Ih,  IIk; 
iKNiutyof  Nvliosc  H(MMi»M'y,  whilo  it  rosmiiblf.s,  (MTtninly 
rxrrls  tlic  fiir-faiiKMl  I'Iious.umI  Islands  of  thn  St. 
Ijiwniu'f.  I'ltuntliis  iMCUstrino  f>aradis(!  (»f  Hylvan 
Ix'aut y  \v(»  an*  al)lc  at  once  to  transfer  our  friend  to 
the  WinnijM'i;,  a  riv«'r  whoso  existence  in  the  very 
heart  and  centre  ot  tlie  continent  is  in  itself  one  of 
nature's  most  deli^litful  miracles,  so  l)eautiful  and 
\  arie<l  are  its  rocky  hanks,  its  tufted  islands ;  so 
Itroad,  so  deep,  so  fervid  is  tlie  vohime  of  its  waters, 
the  extent  of  their  lake-like  expansions,  and  the 
tremendous  power  of  their  rapids.  At  l.'ist,  let  us 
suppose  w<'  have  landed  our  jtrotcye  at  the  town  of 
^^'innip«%  the  half-way  house  of  the  continent,  the 
caj)ital  of  the  Prairie  Province,  and,  \  tiust,  the 
future  'umhilicus'  of  the  Dominion.  Jlavinf;  now 
had  so  much  f»f  water,  having  now  reached  the  home 
of  the  hufValo,  like  Falstafl"  he  naturally  'hahbles  of 
green  fields  and  careers  in  imagination  over  the 
primeval  grasses  of  the  prairie.  Not  at  all.  Escorted 
by  -Mi-.  Mayoi-  i\n{\  the  Town  Council  we  take  him 
down  to  your  quay,  and  ask  him  which  he  will 
jtscend  first,  the  Red  River  or  the  Assiniboine — two 
streams,  the  one  five  hundred  miles  long,  the  other 
four  hundred  and  eighty,  which  so  haj)pily  mingle 
tlieir  watei-s  within  your  city  limits.  After  having 
given  him  a  preliminary  canter  on  these  respective 
rivers,  we  take  him  off  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  an  inland 
.sea  three  hundred  miles  long  and  upwards  of  sixty 
broad,  during  the   navigation  of   which  for  many  a 
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weary  hour  he  will  find  himself  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  probably  a  good  deal  more  indisposed  than  ever 
he  was  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  or  even  the 
Atlantic.  At  the  north-west  angle  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg he  hits  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
the  gateway  to  the  North- West,  and  the  starting  point 
to  another  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  navi- 
gable water  flowing  nearly  due  east  and  west  between 
its  alluvial  banks.  Having  now  reached  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  our  '  ancient  mariner,'  for  by  this  time 
he  will  be  quite  entitled  to  such  an  appellation, 
knowing  that  water  cannot  run  up  hill,  feels  certain 
his  aquatic  experiences  are  concluded.  He  was  never 
more  mistaken.  We  immediately  launch  him  upon 
the  Athabasca  and  Mackenzie  rivers,  and  start  him 
on  a  longer  trip  than  he  has  yet  ever  taken,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mackenzie  River  alone  exceeding  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles.  If  he  survives  this 
last  experience,  we  wind  up  his  peregrinations  by 
a  concluding  voyage  down  the  Fraser  River,  or, 
if  he  prefers  it,  the  Thompson  River,  to  the  coast; 
whence,  having  provided  him  with  a  first-class  ticket 
for  that  purpose,  he  will  probably  prefer  getting 
home  by  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

"  Now,  in  this  enumeration,  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  country  know  that,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  I  have  omitted  thousands  of  miles  of 
other  lakes  and  rivers  which  water  various  regions 
of  the  North-West,  the  QuAppelle  River,  Belly  River, 
Lake  Manitoba,  the  Winnipegosis,  Shoal  Lake,  etc., 
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jihm^  whii-li  I  ini^lit  \v.\.\v.  (lnixK''<l»  'ind  finally  pxter- 
iniiuitrd,  our  wuy-worn  ^juost.  lUit  tlio  skfdcli  I  hftvn 
j(iv<Mi  is  inorn  than  suni<*irn(  for  my  purpose;  ;  and 
Nvlit'H  it  is  fiirlluT  ifmriulxTcfl  that  th(Mnost  of  these 
Htn»ams  flow  for  their  entire  hMi^th  through  alluvial 
plains  of  tho  richest  rloseription,  whcr-e  year  aft^r 
year  wheat  can  Im'  raised  without  manure,  or  any 
sonsihle  diminution  in  its  yield,  and  where  the  soil 
everywhtre  presents  the  appearance  of  a  hi^^hly 
cultivated  suhurKan  kitchen-garden  in  |]n'_;Iand, 
enough  has  l>een  said  to  display  the  agricultural 
rii'hness  of  the  territories  I  h.ave  referred  to,  .and  the 
capabilities  they  possess  of  affording  happy  and  pros- 
perous homes  to  millions  of  the  human  race." 

After  refcrrint^  to  the  many  different  nation- 
alities composing  the  population  of  the  West,  to 
the  problems  yet  to  arise,  and  dwellinnr  elo- 
quently upon  the  future  destiny  of  the  Dominion, 
I.ronl  Duti'erin  closed  a  great  speech  by  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  finances  of  the  country 
would  soon  provide  for  the  West  a  railway  to 
cnrry  out  the  surplus  prochice,  "  which,"  said  he, 
"  my  own  eyes  have  seen  imprisoned  in  your 
st'Orehouses  for  want  of  the  means  of  transport." 
The  (iovernor-CJenerars  hope  in  this  regard  soon 
foun<l  fruition. 

Tills  was  the  decade  when  efforts  were  made 
to    construct    a    transcontinentiil    line    throuirh 
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Canadian  territory  by  utilizing  "  the  magnificent 
water  stretches,"  of  which  the  Governor-General 
had  spoken  so  eloquently,  and  hence  eastward 
from  Winnipeg  beginnings  were  made  somewhat 
to  the  bewilderment  of  the  old  settlers,  through 
whose  growing  crops  the  roadway  of  the  iron 
horse  was  relentlessly  pushed.  The  Federal 
Government  of  the  day  felt  inclined  to  cross  the 
Red  River  about  twenty-two  miles  north  of 
Winnipeg,  where  the  picturesque  town  of  Selkirk 
now  stands  at  the  head  of  Lake  Winnipeg  navi- 
gation, but  to  that  course  it  was  objected  that 
crossing  at  Selkirk  would  ignore  the  growing 
centre  at  Winnipeg,  would  miss  the  fertile  plains 
just  west  of  that  city,  as  well  as  necessitate  the 
great  expense  of  construction  over  certain  dis- 
tricts north-west  of  Selkirk,  where  morasses 
alleged  to  be  bottomless  existed.  However  that 
might  be,  the  fact  is  that  Winnipeg  eventually 
drew  the  main  line  of  the  great  railway  through 
her  borders.  Not  many  of  us  have  found  common 
ground  on  all  points  with  Mr.  Debs,  but  most 
of  us  will  agree  with  him  in  preferring  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads  to  railroad  owner- 
ship of  Governments;  and  yet  in  the  light  of  the 
history  of  the  time  we  know  that  it  was  not 
till  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  passed 
out  of  the  immediate  control  of  the  Government 
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into  t  In-  hMnds  oT  a  roinpfiny  lli.-if  its  con.stniction 
ami  oj)»M'ation  hrcaiiu*  a  succ'rss.  'I'liat  may  lie  to 
tlnMliscrtMlitof  tln' (iovcniiiii'iit  ami  to  tln'  cpMlit 
ol  the  company,  as  the  case  may  he,  hiU  I  am 
now  simply  statin;^  the  fact.  It  is  true  that  the 
company  n'ecivetl  from  thr  count ly  an  enormous 
U)nu8  in  money  an«l  Ian<ls.  l)ut  it  slioiiM  not  he 
for^^otten  that  tln'v  faced  enormons  dithciilty  in 
attemptin;^  to  huiM  a  road,  ofterin<;  the  most 
nmazin;;  en;^ineerinix  prol)lems,  across  a  vast 
area  of  country  at  that  time  only  partially 
settled,  and  a  L,n*eat  part  of  which  will,  so  far 
aN  we  sec.  remain  unsettled  and  non-producing 
for  all  time.  It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  that 
most  of  the  Canadian  directorate  hailed  from 
the  land  of  the  saying,  "  a  stout  heart  to  a  stey 
brae,"  and  few  who  know  the  way  in  which 
these  men  pledged  their  j)rivate  fortunes  and 
hazarded  their  business  reputations  will  grudge 
the  joy  that  nnist  have  been  theirs  when  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  number,  Sir 
Donald  A.  Smith,  at  Crai<^  Hllachie,  in  1885, 
drove  the  hvst  spike  in  the  band  uniting  oceans 
which  lave  the  opposite  shores  of  Canada.  In 
fjict,  one  cannot  read  the  name  of  the  place 
amidst  the  tjreat  mountain  ranjjes  where  that 
notable  act  was  done  without  thinking  of  the 
legends  of  liighlan«l  seers  concerning  the  "grey 
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frontlet  of  rock "  which  stood  in  the  glen  of 
Strathspey,  and  from  whose  summit  the  scat- 
tered firs  and  wind-swept  heather  in  war  time 
whispered  to  the  clansmen,  "Stand  fast,"  for 
only  by  the  most  determined  steadfastness  could 
men  have  completed  the  task  of  wdiich  we  have 
just  spoken. 

It  was  for  some  time  quite  fashionable  to 
denounce  the  rapid  construction  of  the  C.P.R.  as 
conducing  to  the  scattering  of  population  west- 
ward, and  to  say  that  the  road  should  have  been 
built  by  easy  stages,  and  settlement  consolidated 
in  lateral  directions.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
such  a  process  would  have  been  oblivious  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  British  Columbia  entered 
Confederation,  there  was  only  a  modicum  of 
truth  in  the  assertion  that  slower  construction 
of  the  railway  would  have  consolidated  settle- 
ment, as  early  settlers  w^ho  witnessed  the  move- 
ment of  population  can  testify.  There  seems 
always  to  have  been  a  westward  moving 
instinct  in  humanity,  and  under  its  influence 
men  have,  from  the  beginning,  been  crowding 
towards  the  setting  sun.  In  the  West,  long 
before  a  railway  was  dreamed  of,  I  saw  my 
own  kith  and  kin  leave  the  Red  River  colony 
to  travel,  amidst  great  difliculty,  with  cart- 
trains,  five  hundred  miles  north-westward  and 
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form  a  srttleiiH'nt  tluTc.  Tliosc  wlio  \v«  if  in 
tho  country  nt  tln'  tiim-  know  that  <lmin;,^  tln' 
const I'uct ion  of  the  C.  I'.  IJ.  miij^rants  h;ft  its 
trains  at  the  various  termini,  an«l,  Ioailin»^  their 
oHectson  "  prairie  schoon.  rs,"  pushed  oti,  h'avin^r 
^^oo.l  lan<l  unoccuj»i»'<l  to  flic  ri^ht  lian-l  nnl  to 
the  Irl't. 

Foi'  several  years  the  Canadian  Pacitic  Rail- 
way was  thc!  only  railroad  travorsinr^  the 
prairies  west  of  \Vinnipel^^  'I'hen  the  Port- 
a;^t'.  Westhourne  and  North-Wt'stei'u  (now  the 
Manitoha  and  North-Western)  Railway  branched 
oti'  from  the  Canadian  Pacitic  Railway  at  Port- 
aj^e  la  Prairie,  and  took  its  way  over  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Province,  headin;^  for  Prince 
Albert  on  the  North  Sjiskatcliewan.  From  this 
road,  in  tuiMi.  there  was  built  last  year,  l)e<^in- 
nin;^  at  Gladstone,  the  Lake  Dauphin  Railway, 
which  strikes  northward  to  the  fertile  areas  in 
the  direction  of  Lake  Daupliin  and  Lake  W'in- 
nipe^osis,  and  which  may  become  a  route  to  tlie 
nortliern  seaboard.  Down  throii^^di  the  beauti- 
ful districts  of  south-western  Manitol)a  two 
lines  of  railway  run  from  Winni|)eg,  tappiuf^ 
one  of  the  richest  ^n*ain  districts  of  the  WcvSt, 
also  the  soft  coal  deposits  of  the  Estevan  retjion: 
while  nortli  and  north-westward  short  branches 
run  to  Stonewall  and  Selkirk.      From  the  south 
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the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  (the  first  to  enter 
the  field  as  a  rival  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way) and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  enter 
through  the  States,  and  over  the  road  of  the 
former  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  eager  for 
its  share  of  western  trade,  is  now  running 
special  colonist  trains  into  Winnipeg.  The 
Northern  Pacific  has  also  pushed  westward, 
by  two  branches  from  Winnipeg,  to  Brandon 
and  Portage  la  Prairie  respectively.  From 
Chater,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the 
North- West  Central  Railway  goes  northward 
to  Hamiota.  Away  out  on  its  line  towards  the 
coast  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  sends  out 
offshoots  in  many  directions.  From  Brandon 
a  line  runs  south  into  the  Souris  district ;  from 
Regina  a  line  goes  to  Prince  Albert ;  from 
Calgary  one  strikes  north-westward  through 
the  Red  Deer  country  to  Edmonton.  Southward 
from  the  great  transcontinental  road  a  branch 
runs  from  Medicine  Hat  to  the  coal  mines  at 
Lethbridge,  and  from  Calgary  through  the  vast 
ranching  country  to  Fort  Macleod ;  while  out  in 
the  rich  mining  districts  of  British  Columbia 
branches  tap  every  centre  of  any  importance. 
For  a  long  time  the  (question  of  railway  com- 
munication from  the  west  to  the  east  and  south 
was  a  burning  one  in  our  politics,  and  as  one 
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clwirtrr  alhi-  aimtlirr  jins^^r*!  Iiy  flic  T.nr.il 
Lririslaturr  ill  Mani(ol);i  was  «li.sall()\vr'(l  liy  tin- 
l)()iiiinion  antlioritirs.  on  tin*  ;^^r()innl  tliat  the 
Canadian  Pacitic  Kail  way,  NvliiK- still  stru^'^lin*^, 
would  suffiT.  fc'clin;^  in  tlu*  Wo.st  rose  sonic- 
tinirs  to  It'Vfr  jtitcli.  It  was  lai'i^rly  tlirou;^di  a 
fruitless  ti<^litin^  on  hchalt"  of  rrovincial  li^^dits 
in  this  matter  that  the  NonjUay  (Jovcrnnient 
fell,  hut  since  tin-  time  whrii,  shortly  after 
the  (ireenwav  Administration  took  otliee,  the 
NortluM'n  Pacific  Railway  entered  the  Province, 
we  have  had,  as  I  have  shown,  railroads  num«'r- 
ous  enough.  There  are  more  to  follow,  and  the 
cliange  wroui,dit  in  the  coui'se  of  a  few  years 
makes  a  marvellous  contrast  between  the  isola- 
tion of  the  early  days  and  our  present  closeness 
of  contact  with  all  the  great  centres  on  the 
continent. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  ''BOOM"  AND  ANOTHER  REBELLION. 

Once  communication  with  the  outside  world 
was  established,  the  growth  of  the  country's  life 
in  all  lines  was  comparatively  rapid.  We  say 
"  comparatively  "  in  view  of  its  former  isolation, 
but  there  has  never  been  what  in  western 
phrase  would  be  called  "  a  stampede  "  of  immi- 
gration towards  this  country  as  compared  with 
the  influx  of  population  other  new  lands  have 
sometimes  received.  For  that  reason  it  is 
claimed  that  the  conditions  of  life  and  work 
which  now  obtain  in  the  West  are  much  more 
solid  and  substantial  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  age  of  its  history,  inasmuch  as  the 
population  came  in  so  gradually  that  it  has 
been  readily  assimilated  and  made  part  and 
parcel  of  the  institutions  of  the  land. 

But  though  there  has  never  been  for  any 
protracted  period  a  rush  into  this  country,  our 
history    is    not    altogether    destitute    of    that 
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a<l)uiui  i«»  ili<-  J  (lo;^^  It -MS  of  nil  yotinp^  torrit-orips 
known  as  n  'Ikxhm"  tinir.  'riiat,  partifUJar 
epoch  canii"  upon  (ln'  West  in  tli«'  lall  ami  wint«T 
of  1882-8M.  .Inst  what  bc^an  it  we  cannot  say, 
except  that  thtic  wjus  <roiu»ral  prosperity  at  tliat 
tini*'  in  niany  parts  of  tin*  wcu'lij,  and  that 
capitjil  lookin;^  for  investment  touii'l  its  way 
to  the  new  land  wliose  resoiirccH  were  l)e<rinninff 
to  c«ini]iel  attention  from  without. 

'I'ht'  "  ])<>om  "  openc*!  in  the  fall  of  l<SS2,  with 
tlie  turning  over  of  a  few  lots  in  Winnipeg;,  but 
as  they  went  on  tm'nin^  over  at  considerable 
advance  in  jirice,  mm  plun;^ed  wildly  in,  and 
the  youni^  city  became  in  a  few  weeks  a  seeth- 
ini^  sea  of  real  estate  brokers,  speculators  and 
auctioneers.  The  auctioneers'  rooms  were  a 
sijjht  to  see,  as  s(^me  man  with  "the  danrrerous 
^ift  of  tluency  "  flourished  a  pointer  with  which 
he  indiaited  the  choice  lots  on  a  map,  and  ex- 
patiated on  the  merits  of  some  comin<;  Chicago 
to  the  men  who  clambered  over  each  other  in 
haste  to  buy.  Fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in 
a  few  days'  time,  figures  became  meaningless  of 
real  value,  an<l  we  have  known  men  without 
any  available  money  make  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  a  single  evening.  Falnilous  prices  were  paid 
for  all  sorts  of  real  estate,  and  "towns  "with 
the   slighti'st    {wssible    chance    for   the    future 
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commanded  for  their  corner  lots  large  figures, 
while  places  long  leagues  from  railway  com- 
munication were  readily  sold  on  the  oiF  chance 
of  soiae  railroad  heading  that  way. 

Great  harm  was  done  to  the  country  by  all 
this  "  wild-cat "  speculation.  The  people  them- 
selves got  inflated  ideas  and  extravagant  habits 
which  they  afterwards  tried  with  disastrous 
results  to  maintain  after  the  means  to  do  so 
had  been  exhausted.  The  effect  outside  told 
terribly  against  the  country.  The  many  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  world  who  were  "  bitten  " 
turned  against  the  West,  and  denounced  every- 
thing connected  with  it  as  a  swindle  and  fraud. 
They  themselves  were  to  blame  for  the  haste  to 
be  rich  that  impelled  them  to  make  investments 
ignorantly,  but  the  specious  accounts  given 
them  by  the  "  land  sharks "  were  set  down 
against  the  country.  When  on  a  mission  field 
in  southern  Manitoba,  in  1890,  one  of  my  people 
received  from  a  lady  school-teacher  in  Ireland 
a  sum  of  money  to  pay  her  taxes  on  town  lots 
in  a  place  called  Pomeroy,  and  she  asked  on 
what  street  a  certain  family  lived,  and  would  he 
kindly  send  her  a  copy  of  the  Pomeroy  paper. 
At  that  date,  Pomeroy  consisted  (as  it  still  does) 
of  a  farm-house  and  a  lot  of  surveyors'  stakes  on 
the  virgin  prairie,  and  there  was  no  newspaper 
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|)ul)li.shril  willnn  til'lcrn  iiiilfs  of  it.  Tliis  stjit«; 
of  inattiTs  was  j^i'iitly  liintiMl  (o  the  Irish  scliool- 
tiNicher,  witli  (ln'  result  that  shr,  like  many 
(>thei*s  siinihirly  situjitc*!.  hccanx'  the  reverse  of 
an  «'iin^rati«)n  ai^^rnj  for  .Manitol).!.  Dnt  the 
"  liooiM  <hr\v  wijlospread  attention  to  the  C(jun- 
ti'v.  an<l  scattenMl  pcoph'  far  ami  wide  over  it 
wrstwanl  towards  the  Ilocky  Mountains,  and 
north-westward  alon;^  the  vaHeys  of  the  ^reat 
Saskatclu'wan.  New  territ<n'ies  with  evcr- 
»;i*owiii^  autonomy  were  carved  out  on  the 
prairies,  witli  central  points  sucli  as  Refjina, 
Cal;^ary.  Kdmonton,  Prince  All»t  rt,  Battleford 
and  other  now  thrivint;  communities. 

When  (vanada  first  took  over  the  great  Xorth- 
We^t  Territory,  only  a  corner  out  of  its  vast 
area  had  heen  ororanized  into  a  province,  and 
called  Manitoba;  but  in  1872  an  Act  \vas  passed 
in  Ottiiwa  providing  for  the  government  of 
the  unorganized  territory  by  tlie  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Manitoba  and  a  council  appointed 
by  the  federal  authorities. 

The  memlKn-s  of  this  first  Council,  gazetted  in 
January.  1S7.3,  are  herewith  given:  Hons.  M.  A. 
(Jirard.  Donald  A.  Smith,  Henr^^  J.  Clarke, 
Patrice  Breland,  Alfred  Bovd,  John  Schultz, 
Jaseph  Dubuc,  A.  G.  B.  Bannatyne,  Willianj 
Fraser,  Robert   Hamilton   and  William  Christie. 
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To  these  were  afterwards  added :  Hons.  James 
McKay,  Joseph  Royal,  Pierre  Delorme,  W.  R. 
Bown,  W.  N.  Kennedy,  John  H.  McTavish  and 
William  Tait.  This  Council,  presided  over  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Morris,  of  Manitoba,  did 
exceedingly  important  service  in  trying  times, 
and  paved  the  way  for  fuller  organization. 

Acts  were  shortly  afterwards  passed  by  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  establishing  the  Mounted 
Police  force  and  making  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  trade,  notably  for  the  suppression  of  liquor 
selling,  the  Territories  being  put  practically 
under  prohibition,  in  order  to  keep  liquor  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  inflammable  and  easily  excited 
Indian  population.  Treaties  had  been  made 
with  the  Indians  far  and  wide,  and  such  was 
the  fairness  with  which  the  Government  treated 
them,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  the  Mounted 
Police,  that  when  the  Custer  massacre  and  similar 
events  were  taking  place  south  of  the  boundary, 
on  the  north  all  was  peace  and  comparative 
quietness. 

In  1(S75  an  Act  for  the  fuller  organization 
and  government  of  the  North-West  Territories 
was  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Alex.  Mackenzie, 
and  came  into  force  in  October,  1(S76,  the  Hon. 
David  Laird  being  appointed  the  first  lieutenant- 
governor,  aided   by  a  small  Council   consisting 
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of  iStipoinHarv  Ma^^istratos  MrLcod.  "Ryan,  V\\vh- 
anlsoii  and  Major  Irvine  (N.-\V.  M.  P.),  A.  \\. 
l-'or'^'t^  Si'Civtarv  «)f  tin-  ('ouncil;  M.  St.  .lolm. 
Sli(»ritr.  Tlu'  jxKsitioM  of  (Jovt'rncjr  Lainl  and 
Ins  Council  \va,s  not  an  easy  one,  a.H  the  chanf^- 
in«;  conditions,  tlir  <lisa|»i)<'arance  of  the   buHalo 
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and  oiIrt  means  of  support,  were  tlirowin*; 
upon  the  Governor  the  burden  of  caring  for  and 
arranging  about  the  future  of  almost  the  entire 
native  population  of  Indians  and  half-breeds. 

(iov.  I^iiird  was  succeeded  in  the  governoi-aliip 
by  Hon.  Kdgar  Dewdnev.  in  18.S1.  The  Terri- 
lories  were  divided  into  local  electoral  districts, 
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with  a  legislative  assembly  meeting  at  Regina, 
and  into  Dominion  constituences,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  four  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  whole  territory  was  divided 
into  judicial  districts,  with  experienced  and  able 
jurists  at  the  head  of  each ;  and  the  vast  domain 
was  becoming  the  prosperous  home  of  thousands 
when  a  second  rebellion  broke  out  in  1885,  and 
for  a  time  checked  the  progress  by  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  land. 

Just  what  gave  rise  to  the  North-West  rebel- 
lion is  perhaps  more  than  anyone  can  definitely 
say.  Political  gladiators  have  fought  the  ques- 
tion ov^er  and  over  again  to  no  definite  end, 
and  probably  the  great  parties  have  their  own 
opinion  in  the  matter  to  this  day,  though  they 
may  be  chary  about  telling  all  they  know.  It 
appears  certain  that  the  French  half-breeds  who 
were  settled  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan River  (many  of  them  being  the  same, 
or  of  the  same,  families  as  those  concerned  in 
the  Kiel  rebellion  of  '69)  were  determined  to 
hold  to  the  old  system  of  long  narrow  farms 
fronting  on  the  river,  as  against  the  rec- 
tangular, or  "square,"  survey  proposed  by  the 
Government,  which  threatened  to  break  up  the 
homes  they  had  built  and  overturn  the  old 
social  life  fostered  by  contiguous  residence ;  and 
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it  sooms  nlso  tolornMy  rlrnr  that  many  of  tho 
srttlrrs  had  Ix-m  waitiiii,^  an  extraordinarily 
Vn\\r  time  tor  their  land  pattMits  and  Hcrip. 
'rih'sr  things  woro  sntlificnt  to  \in.settle  the 
easily  iMitHr<l  and  sonitw  hat  tui-l)uh'nt  half- 
hreed  okMncnt,  an<l  once  anything  like  rebellir)n 
was  contenjplated,  the  aidnl'  thtjr  duskier  breth- 
ren all  over  the  j^n-at  ])lains  was  eonti<U'ntly 
expected. 

The  loeal  aiithoi'ities  seem  to  liave'  heen  siniru- 
larly  oblivious  of  the  excitement  that  was  afoot, 
and  of  the  meetings  that  were  being  lield  for 
the  re<lress  of  the  wrongs  alleged.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  kept  those  at  the  seat  of  federal 
government  properly  intoiined  as  to  the  true 
state  of  matters  at  the  scene  of  tlie  discontent, 
nor  of  the  important  fact  that  many  of  the 
white  settlers  in  the  region  sympathized  with 
the  malcontents  at  the  outset,  though  depre- 
cating the  use  of  any  but  constitutional  means 
for  redress.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
discontent  that  seethed  under  the  surface  would 
ever  have  l)urst  into  active  rebellion  had  not 
the  agitiitoi's  sent  for  Louis  Riel,  who  since  his 
firet  escapade  had  been  living  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  at  tlie  time  he  was  sent  for 
was  engaged  in  the  (juiet  work  of  school-teach- 
ing in    Montana.      The   malcontents    felt    that, 
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with  his  energetic  personality  at  their  head, 
they  could  secure  all  the  rights  they  claimed, 
and  so  despatched  a  deputation  asking  him  to 
come  and  lead  them  in  their  struggle.  The 
reply  of  Riel  was  exceedingly  characteristic  of 
the  man,  being  a  mixture  of  the  egotist,  the 
mercenary  and  the  patriot,  and  in  June,  1884, 
he  accompanied  the  deputation  back  to  the 
North-West.  The  very  presence  of  the  man  on 
the  ground  should  have  put  the  local  authorities 
on  the  alert.  But  either  the  local  powers  were 
making  light  of  the  situation,  or  else  the  pigeon- 
holes at  Ottawa  were  receiving  unread  petitions, 
and  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  we  incline  to  the 
former  as  the  more  correct  opinion.  Then  as 
anyone  who  knew  Riel  should  have  expected, 
the  inevitable  sequel  came.  He  was  a  man  easily 
excited  and  inordinately  vain  ;  hence,  as  he  felt 
the  wine  of  a  new  movement  in  his  system,  and 
became  intoxicated  with  the  success  of  his  fiery 
appeals  to  the  meetings  that  assembled,  he  broke 
out  into  amazing  and  extravagant  pretensions. 
He  openly  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  such  was  his  influence  over  the  French  half- 
breeds  that  he  drew  them  from  allegiance  to 
their  priests.  He  added  David  to  his  name, 
and  called  himself  "  Louis  David  Riel  exovede," 
in  allusion  to  both  his  kingly  and  his  priestly 
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claims ;  ho  ostaViliMhofl  a  riovommnnt  with 
hfa<lt|iiait«*rs  at  l>at<K'lir,  anrstrd  wlioin  h(! 
plrasrd,  plundrrrd  th<!  ston's  arouiui,  an<l  sent 
wonl  to  Major  Crozior,  wiio  coiiiinaiKhMl  the 
MouiitiMl  l*n)ic<'  at  Fort  Carlton,  th«.'  nearest 
post,  to  surrrn<lti-  .it  oncf.  Tliis  was  nisliiiifr 
niattrrs  with  a  \  rii^'«niuM\  an<i  it  is  not  sur- 
]>risin;^  that,  on  the  IJ>th  of  March,  Major 
( 'ro/.ier,  ln'arini^^  of  those  tliin;;s,  sent  word  to 
Prinec  Aihcrt  for  lirln,  ami  shortly  afterwards 
despatched  Thomas  McKay,  one  of  the  Prince 
Albert  volunteei*s.  to  remonstrate  with   Kiel. 

Tlu'  McKa\'  faniilv  did  si«/nal  service  for  the 
conntiy  duiin*^  the  rebellion,  there  bein^^  no  less 
tliaii  fi\<-  l)rothers  of  tliem  en<^a^e<l  in  its  sup- 
pix'jssion.  Heincr  natives  of  tlie  couiiti'v  they 
were  thoronj^hly  at  home  in  camp  or  in  saddle, 
were  di'a<lly  shots,  ha<l  inniiense  endurance  and 
unmistakable  c«>ura<.,^e.  One  of  them,  (Jeorge,  a 
canon  in  the  Ani^lican  Churcli,  accom])anied  our 
colunui  as  chaplain  and  scout,  and  I  can  \ ouch 
for  it  that  he  could  H;^ht  Jis  well  as  pray. 

When  Thomjis  McKay  reached  Kiel's  ('ouncil 
at  Batoche,  he  found  things  at  white  heat,  and 
was  told  by  Kiel  that  there  wjxs  to  be  a  war  of 
extermination  dm-ing  which  "  the  two  cui*ses,  the 
(tovernment  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company," 
and  all  who  sympathized  with  them,  were  to  be 
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driven  out  of  the  country.  "  You  don't  know 
J  what  we  are  after,"  said  Riel  to  McKay.  "  We 
want  blood,  blood — it's  blood  we  want."  McKay, 
barely  escaping  with  his  life  from  such  a  gory 
atmosphere,  returned  to  Carlton,  and  the  next 
day,  in  company  with  Mitchell,  of  Duck  Lake, 
met  Nolin  and  Maxime  Lepine  (brother  of 
Ambroise  Lepine,  Kiel's  adjutant  in  '69-'70),  from 
Riel,  demanding  the  surrender  of  Fort  Carlton. 
This,  of  course,  was  refused,  and  in  a  few  days 
I    rebellion   was  rampant  with  a   madman  at  its 

head. 
;'  For  many  weeks  previous  Riel  had  been 
sending  his  runners  amongst  the  Indians,  and 
counted  on  a  general  uprising  of  the  tribes, 
assuring  them  that  the  Government  could  easily 
be  overthrown  and  that  the  whole  country 
would  be  theirs  again.  We  can  forgive  Riel  for 
a  good  many  things,  but  to  justify  his  incite- 
ment of  the  Indians  to  murder  and  rapine  is 
more  than  any  reasonable  person  cares  to 
undertake.  As  a  rule  the  Indians  were  perfectly 
satisfied  on  the  splendid  reserves  the  Govern- 
ment had  provided  for  them,  were  well  cared 
for  and  taught,  but  the  savage  instinct  was  still 
strong  in  them,  and  to  let  them  loose  on  defence- 
less homes  with  all  the  horrors  of  the  scalping- 
knife  and  the  torture,  seems  to  take  the  man 
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who  is  rosponsihlo  for  it  out  of  tho  rr-arh  of 
onliimrv  (•niisi(lrrMt ion,  .iikI  puts  a  ton^^uc  in 
everv  wound  "»l"  tin-  massacred  calling;  for 
justice  on  the   foul  roiMpa.ssor  of  their  death. 

'V\\v.  first  act ual  cnllisiou  took  place  near  Duck 
Iwike.  on  March  2()th.  when  Crozier.  in  an  efTort 
to  secure  stores  from  that  point,  met  (Jahriel 
Duniont,  the  redoubtahle  fi^^hter,  in  command  of 
a  larr^e  force  of  half-])reeds  and  Indians.  A  Hag 
of  truce  waxS  displayed  h}'  Dumont's  party,  but 
while  parleying  witli  the  leaders  (.'rozier  saw 
that  the  rebels  were  surrounding  his  force  of 
police  and  Prince  Albert  volunteers,  and  he  im- 
mediately gave  the  order  to  fire.  He,  however, 
was  directly  in  front,  and  his  men  held  the  fire 
of  their  9-pounder  on  that  account,  though  the 
gallant  officer  told  them  afterwards  that  they 
should  have  obeyed  orders  and  shot  him,  if  need 
l)e,  with  the  enemy. 

Firing  became  general,  and  after  an  hour 
Crozier  and  his  men,  who  had  acted  throughout 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  were  forced  to  retire 
before  superior  numbers,  leaving  twelve  dead 
on  the  field  and  taking  with  them  twenty-five 
wounded.  They  arrived  at  Fort  Carlton,  where 
they  were  joined  two  days  afterwards  by  Col. 
Irvine,  with  eighty  police  and  thirty  more 
volunteers  from  plucky  Prince  Albert,  and  as 
10 
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there  was  no  advantage  in  holding  Fort  Carl- 
ton, they  retired  from  it  to  Prince  Albert, 
where  the  greater  portion  of  them  remained 
till  the  close  of  the  rebellion. 

For  this  inaction  the  Mounted  Police,  than 
whom  no  more  gallant  force  exists  in  the  world, 
have  been  much  criticised  by  ignorant  people ; 
but  those  who  know  that  without  them  the 
most  populous  community  in  that  part  of  the 
West  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  now 
savage  and  excited  enemy,  honor  the  brave  men 
who  repressed  their  desire  to  be  at  the  front, 
and  loyally  did  less  brilliant  but  not  less 
important  duty  in  defending  the  otherwise 
defenceless  homes  of  the  district. 

Gabriel  Dumont  was  certainly  the  most 
striking  figure  amongst  the  rebels  in  all  the 
fighting  which  followed  the  battle  at  ])uck 
Lake.  He  was  living  quietly  enough  upon  his 
farm  on  the  South  Saskatchewan  when  the 
agitation  began,  but  from  his  noted  prowess  and 
activity  in  the  conflicts  and  hunts  on  the  great 
plains  in  former  years,  became  at  once  the 
acknowledged  military  leader  of  the  rebel  force. 
He  was  a  man  of  magnificent  physique  and 
vast  strength,  a  daring  rider,  a  deadly  shot, 
and,  withal,  possessed  of  undoubted  dash  and 
courage.     It   is  not  generally  known    that   he 
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wan  wniiiidrd  at  I  )U('k  L.ikr  l>y  a  Ijiilh't  \vlii(;li 
plowed  alon;^  liis  scalj>  and  fcdlrd  him,  stunned 
and  l)lf(Mli!i<r  (<)  ( lie  ([-round.  I  ln-i'r  aj'o  some 
who  say  tliat  after  that  experience  h<'  win*,  more 
cautions  aliont  ex])OsinLr  liiinsflf.  'IIk;  incident, 
liow«'\('i\  could  not  ha\r  matn-ially  atFrcted  his 
nerve,  lor  it  is  well  known  to  some  that  hut  for 
the  interfei'enre  of  Kirl  he  would,  on  a  niffht  of 
cold  an<l  i-ain.  have  led  a  "forlorn  hope"  in  a 
midnii^dit  rai<l  on  Middleton's  camp  just  before 
the  ti«;ht  at  Fish  Creek.  How  that  raid  would 
have  eventuated  it  is  useless  to  conjecture,  but 
on(^  wlio  has  ])assed  ni<jjlits  in  such  a  camji  on 
such  a  ni<rht  could  (\'isilv  see  what  confusion 
would  be  caused  by  a  rush  that  would  stampede 
the  horses  and  produce  a  momentary  ])anic. 
From  their  bearin<r  in  all  situations  durinjx  the 
campaign,  we  know  that  our  boys  would  have 
been  ecpial  to  the  occasion;  but  from  the  rebel 
standpoint  Dumont's  proposition  stamps  him  as 
a  man  of  courage  as  well  as  of  considerable 
strategic  ability.* 

The  news  of  the  disaster  at  "  ick  Lake  sped 
like  a  flash  to  the  hearts  of  the  Canadian  people, 
and  the  one  thing  of  value  that  resulted  from 

*  No  proceedings  were  ever  taken  again.st  Dumont.  He 
left  the  country  for  a  time  after  the  rebellion,  luit  is  now  a 
pea4;eful  resitlent. 
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this  wretched  rebellion  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  spontaneous  rush  to  arms  manifested  the 
spirit  of  the  nation.  Procrastinating  officialdom 
had  had  its  day.  A  Commission,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  W.  P.  R.  Street,  A.  E.  Forget  and  Roger 
Goulet,  was  appointed,  on  the  30th  March,  to 
investigate  the  claims  of  the  half-breeds,  and 
when  the  Government,  who  never  before  seemed 
to  be  fully  seized  of  the  situation,  started  in 
vigorously  to  suppress  the  uprising,  they  found 
the  people  of  all  parties  more  than  ready  to 
second  their  efforts.  The  alertness  with  which 
the  people  answered  the  bugle's  call  to  arms 
reminds  one  of  the  incident  related  by  Scott  in 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  when  in  answer  to  the 
shrill  whistle  of  Roderick  Dhu  the  sides  of  Ben 
Ledi  swarmed  with  Highland  clansmen,  as 

"  Every  tuft  of  broom  gave  life 
To  plaided  warrior  armed  for  strife." 

Scarcely  had  the  story  of  Duck  Lake  reached 
the  seat  of  Government  at  Ottawa,  when  from 
the  frowning  fortress  of  old  Quebec  to  Halifax 
away  down  by  the  sea,  from  the  populous  cities 
and  backwoods  farms  of  Ontario  to  the  scattered 
ranches  at  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
hosts  of  armed  men  sprang  up  to  defend  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  land  they  loved.     As 
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we  look  int^)  tho  Hitimtion  w<'  <lo  not  wornlor  at 
this  swift  nvspoiiso  to  tlu^  country's  call.  There 
was  somcthiii;^  ])rcMliarly  touchiii*^  and  })athotic 
ahont  the  death  nn  that  ill-l'at<Ml  ticM  of  the 
vounir  nn-n  IVoni  i'rince  Albcjrt  wlm  had  fn)ne 
outside  the  oidinaiy  routine  of  their  life  to  help 
the  authorities  maintain  oi-dci-  in  the  country. 
A  friend  in  Pi'ince  Allnu't  said  to  me,  on  thf  way 
hack  after  tiie  rebellion  wjis  over,  "If  one  liad 
picked  out  th(^  um^u  we  could  least  afford  to 
spare  troni  the  connnunity,  h<'  would  certainly 
have  included  the  nine  who  were  killed  at 
Duck  Lake."  And  so  as  the  people  of  Canada 
heard  of  tliose  who  fell  in  the  prime  and 
irlorv  of  their  voun<r  nianliood,  and  thoui^ht 
that  far  away  from  their  homes  and  the  peace- 
ful f^raves  of  their  fathers  the}'  were  sleeping 
tlieir  last  long  sleep,  wrapped  in  the  snow- 
shroud  of  the  western  prairies,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  the  accents  of  those  they  loved,  the 
last  sounds  that  had  fallen  upon  their  ears  were 
the  mad  rattle  of  the  rifle  and  the  fierce  yellings 
of  a  treacherous  foe,  w^e  are  not  surprised  that 
a  great  wave  of  mingled  sorrow  and  wi-ath 
swept  over  the  country. 

To  these  feelinjjs  that  humanity  would  die- 
tate  add  those  of  patriotism  and  national  pride, 
and  it  is  little  marvel  that  when  the  uniform 
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of  the  Queen  was  fired  upon  there  was  a  mighty 
and  immediate  answer  to  the  country's  call. 
For  sixty  long  years  now  the  Queen  has  swayed 
a  gracious  and  commanding  sceptre  over  an 
empire  so  vast  "  that  the  beat  of  her  morning 
drum,  following  the  sun  and  keeping  company 
with  the  hours,  encircles  the  globe  with  one 
continuous  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  Eng- 
land." Over  all  this  vast  domain  the  story  of 
the  Queen's  life  has  become  one  of  the  prized 
possessions  of  her  subjects.  Her  career,  so 
strangely  chequered  with  joy  and  sorrow,  has 
brought  out  perfect  types  of  girlhood,  wifehood 
and  motherhood,  while  her  strong  common-sense 
has  so  linked  her  to  the  love  and  esteem  of  her 
people,  that  we  can  say  in  truth  of  her  what 
Edmund  Burke  so  vainly  hoped  for  Marie 
Antoinette  when  he  said  :  "I  thought  ten  thou- 
sand swords  must  have  leaped  from  their  scab- 
bards to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her 
with  insult." 

Hence  we  find  the  most  strenuous  action  at 
once  taken  by  the  Government,  who  without 
delay  sent  forward  General  Middleton,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Canadian  forces,  to  take 
swift  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion. 

General  Middleton  was  a  man  of  many  battle- 
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lii'Ms.  an<l  tlinii^li  tli»'  Nni-tli  W'l'^t  llflx-Ilion 
provicK'tl  n<\v  rxj^'i-ieiirr  ill  a  jx-culiai-  ujirfan*, 
lif  ItDic  liiiusclf  throughout  as  a  man  of  the 
uduost  coohirss  and  couraire — in  short,  a  true 
Hritisii  soMirr  ol'  tli<'  best  type. 

\\v    aiiMNcd     in     \\  iinii|H'^    on     thi*     27th     of 
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March,  and  loft  that  same  night  for  the  scene 
with  the  90th  Rifles  and  the  Winnipeg  Field 
Battery.  Troops  from  all  parts  of  Canada, 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six  thousand,  were 
hurrying  to  the  front,  and  in  the  West  every 
district  was  furnishing  a  ready  quota  to  the 
various  b(j<lies  beinir  raised  for  the  occasion. 
Winnipeg  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  besides 
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the  battery,  cavalry  and  Boulton's  scouts,  fur- 
nished three  infantry  regiments,  two  of  them,  the 
9 1st,  under  Col.  Scott,  and  the  92nd  (Winnipeg 
Light  Infantry),  under  Col,  Osborne  Smith, 
being  specially  enlisted  in  a  few  days  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.  With  the  latter 
regiment  I  had  the  honor  to  serve,  and  I  purpose 
giving  some  personal  recollections  of  the  cam- 
paign such  as  have  apparently  been  interesting 
to  Canadian  audiences  at  many  points. 

As  indicated  in  the  preface  to  this  book,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  give  a  complete  record  of  the 
military  operations  of  the  whole  force  in  the 
field.  One  can  only  be  in  one  place  at  a  time, 
and  this  volume  is  chiefly  one  of  personal  remin- 
iscence ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  account  here 
given,  as  written  out  from  notes  made  nightly 
at  the  camp-fire,  will  be  in  some  measure  typical 
of  the  experience  of  all  who  went  to  the  front. 
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The  re<^inient  known  as  the  Winnipc^r  fjgjit 
Infantry  may  be  spoken  of  as  one  recruited  out 
of  almost  every  nation  un<lt  r  licavcn.  'Hie  main 
body  of  it  was  made  \\\)  of  men  enlisted  in  the 
city  of  Winnipeg,  to  which  the  noise  of  tumult 
had  brou<;ht  adventurers  from  every  point  of 
the  compass,  many  of  whom  hailed  the  rebellion 
as  a  great  windfall.  Nundx'rs  of  men  just  back 
from  the  Gordon  Relief  Expedition  up  the  Nile 
fell  readily  into  the  ranks.  Some  of  Indian,  Irish, 
Scotch,  English,  Icelandic,  German,  French,  and 
I  know  not  what  other  extraction,  were  on  hand, 
and  I  remember  two  men  who  followed  our  com- 
pany to  quarters  one  day  and  forswore  their 
alle;;iance  to  the  United  States — till  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  when,  with  four  months'  pay  in 
their  pockets,  the}'  shook  the  dust  of  Canada  off 
their  feet  and  returned  to  Chicajxo.  One  com- 
pany,  however,  was  enliste<l   in   the  old  pioneer 
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parish  of  Kildonan  and  contiguous  points,  from 
the  farmers  there,  and  another  was  enrolled  from 
Minnedosa,  a  point  some  150  miles  distant  to 
the  north-west  of  the  city.  To  the  Kildonan 
company  (afterwards  No.  1  in  the  regiment)  I, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  parish  and  at  that 
time  a  student-at-law  in  Winnipeg,  attached 
myself  as  a  full  private,  though  in  the  process  of 
unaccountable  events,  and  to  my  own  great  sur- 
prise, I  became  shortly  afterwards  second  lieu- 
tenant. 

It  was  sio-nificant  of  the  times  that  our  com- 
pany  had  its  barracks  in  a  deserted  "boom" 
house,  whose  hardwood  floors  made  an  excellent 
place  for  drill.  After  some  scant  preliminary 
training  we  left  Kildonan,  suitably  farewelled, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  to  join  our  regiment  in  the 
city.  As  we  marched  up,  one  of  those  incidents 
common  in  the  experience  of  amateur  soldiers 
occurred  in  passing  the  camp  of  the  9th  Volti- 
geurs  of  Quebec.  The  guard  turned  out  and 
presented  arms,  but  we  did  not  know  how  to 
return  the  compliment,  and  so  kept  on  steadily 
as  if  they  had  not  attracted  our  attention. 
Fortunately,  however,  we  happened  to  be  march- 
ing "  at  the  shoulder,"  and  I  suppose  that  to  this 
day  the  9th  have  no  idea  that  it  was  only  by 
the  merest  chance  in  the  world  we  did  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time. 
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On  Wpflnnsflav,  the  Intb.  nftor  hfintrft'l'lrfsscd 
liv  I.it'Utcn;uit-(i()V('rM()r  Aikiiis,  our  rc^iinont 
inarcluMl  to  tlu'  (^.  P.  11.  station,  iiinl  it  was  then 
known  that  we  were  ini'lir  orders  for  the  ex- 
1 1-(  ino  n«>rt li-wcst  of  tin-  TtTritorios,  wlirn-  the 
FroiX  Lake  niassacrr  lia«l  just  taken  place,  and 
where  the  posts  and  settlements  on  tlie  Nortli 
Siuskateh(>wan  were  in  dan<:er  from  the  sur- 
roundiuLT  Indians.  Soon  the  final  farewells 
W(M-«»  said  for  how  lon<r  we  knew  not— and 
with  many  a  last  word  and  handclasp  tlie  severest 
ordeal  of  all  was  over,  and  the  train  moved  out 
amidst  the  answerin^^  cheers  of  those  going  away 
and  those  left  behind. 

Doubtless  nianv  a  stalwart  uniformed  fimire 
was  held  in  more  than  necessary  military  erect- 
ness,  and  many  a  voice  firm  enough  in  command 
was  hushed  lest  a  tell-tale  tremor  should  reveal 
to  others  the  sorrow  felt  at  seeing  lost  in  the 
heaving  throng  some  dear  and  well-known  face. 
But  such  feelings,  however  deep  and  constant, 
must  be  kept  in  check — soldiers,  we  thought, 
must  be  made  of  sterner  stuff — and  so  before 
we  had  travelled  many  miles  the  usual  gaiety  of 
spirits,  the  amusing  story  and  the  patriotic  song 
were  in  evidence,  and  no  fjrim  forebodings  were 
allowed  to  displace  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 

The  car  in  which  No.  1  (Kildonan)  Company 
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travelled  was  certainly  a  jovial  one,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  mirth  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
guard  at  the  door,  a  man  who  had  been  enlisted 
at  the  last  moment  from  some  outside  point, 
when  he  was  barely  recovered  from  a  prolonged 
spree,  and  who  made  grotesque  efforts  to  spring 
to  sober  attention  whenever  the  officer  of  the 
night  passed  through  to  see  that  all  was  well. 
The  judgment  of  our  color-sergeant,  at  whose 
request  the  man  was  enrolled,  was  amply  vindi- 
cated during  the  campaign,  for  the  w^ild-looking 
soldier  of  that  first  night,  once  beyond  the  reach 
of  liquor,  became  one  of  the  finest  marchers  in 
the  regiment,  and  the  head  navigator  for  our 
flat-boat  flotilla  on  the  North  Saskatchewan. 

Our  flying  special  "halted"  at  11  a.m.  of  the 
next  day  at  the  town  of  Moose  Jaw  for  break- 
fast, and  the  fast  from  the  previous  afternoon, 
together  with  the  knowledge  that  we  would 
soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  what  is  ordinarily 
called  a  "  square  meal,"  led  to  such  display  of 
appetite  that,  when  the  regiment  boarded  the 
train.  Moose  Jaw  must  have  somewhat  resembled 
a  country  just  traversed  by  an  army  of  locusts. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Gleichen,  or  Crowfoot 
Crossing,  near  the  home  of  Crowfoot,  the 
redoubtable  chief  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians, 
whose   reserve   was   near   at   hand.      Crowfoot 
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proinisod  to  he  loynl,  aiul  lio  kopt  liis  wonl ;  but 
as  th(»  spirit  of  rclx'llioii  wjim  al)roa»l  at  the  time, 
ami  yoiin;^  hravos  aro  easily  rouHo<l,  tlio  Minno- 
(losa  (  \)inj)any  was  left  hcrr  to  repress  any  uii'lue 
exiilxMaiicr.  We  saw  Crowfoot  several  times 
goiiij:^  to  and   iVom  Cal^^ary,  a  stern,  stoical  man, 


CROWFOOT, 

(From  }thoU)^rai>h  b>i  I'raf.  hxitU.) 


whose  will  was  law  for  his  tri})e,  an<l  whose 
consistent  lovaltv  was  of  fjruat  value  to  Canada 
<lurin<r  that  troublous  time. 

To  Calgary  w^e  came  on  the  17th  of  April, 
amid  a  drizzlini:^  rain  and  snow,  but  after  the 
tii*st  night  the  weather,  which  Calgarians  assured 
us  was  exceptional,  cleare«l  and  was  beautiful 
during  the  remainder  of  our  stay.     Some  of  the 
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prophecies  made  concerning  Calgary  have  not 
yet  come  true,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  sites  for  a  city  in  the  west.  We 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  view  from  the  great 
mound  across  the  Elbow  River  in  those  spring 
evenings.  The  town,  on  its  picturesque  upland, 
lay  peacefully  quiet  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
Around  it  twined  the  glistening  coils  of  the  Bow 
and  the  Elbow  rivers,  which  pour  their  united 
waters  into  the  great  Saskatchewan,  while  away 
to  the  west  the  Rockies,  mighty  monuments  of 
the  Creator's  power,  reared  their  snowy  peaks 
against  the  purpling  sky,  resembling  the  vast 
tents  of  some  giant  host  rising  majestically 
above  the  plain. 

Calgary,  on  its  more  material  side,  seemed 
that  year  the  very  paradise  of  cowboys,  horse- 
men and  scouts,  for  the  place  was  full  of  the 
great  rough,  good- hearted  fellows,  fairl}^  bristling 
with  arms.  Belts  of  cartridges  round  the  waist 
and  slashed  across  the  chest  held  supplies  for 
the  Winchester  rifle  and  Colt's  revolver ;  great 
leather  leggings,  called  ''  schaps,"  bowie-knives 
here  and  there  about  the  person,  huge  jingling 
spurs,  immense  grey  hats  turned  up  at  one  side, 
"  the  cavalry  swagger,"  and  somewhat  ferocious 
language  were  the  prevailing  characteristics. 
These   men   were   magnificent   riders,   more  at 
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lininc  in  till'  s;i<Mlt'  tli.in  «»!i  carix'tM,  aii'l  ;is  ihny 
li;»il  tilt'  run  of  tin-  t<»\vii  the  sij/lit  of  h  ihiiiiIxt 
of  thrill,  with  their  wiM  li()r.s(;8  at  full  speed 
alon^j  the  princij)al  stre^'ts,  was  »jiiite  common. 

Most  of  us  who  h;i«l  hrcn  ]>i*oii<^ht  up  in  tlic 
West  knew  sometliin;^  by  <\\perience  of  broncho- 
hroakintr,  hut  it  was  worth  whih'  troinir  to  the 
corrals  to  see  tlie  broncho  broken  for  use  in  our 
column.  The  horse,  perhaps  five  or  six  years  old, 
had  never  been  handled  except  to  be  branded 
wht'ii  a  foal.  1  le  was  dexterously  lassoed,  and  (as 
the  whole  process  is  one  of  breaking  rather  than 
training)  if  ut-cessary  choked  into  submission. 
Sometimes  the  headstall  was  fastened  with  a 
blindfold,  the  nfi'eat  saddle  was  thrown  on  and 
tightl}^  "  cinched,"  then  a  cowboy  leaped  into 
the  seat  locked  his  spurs  and  yelled  "  Let  her 
loose  !"  There  was  a  scattering  of  those  holding 
the  broncho,  and  a  retrograde  movement  quickly 
executed  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  as  the 
trouble  began.  Sometimes  the  broncho,  dazed 
for  a  few  moments,  stood  with  hunched-up  back 
or  walked  (juietly  away  for  a  few  3'ards,  then 
su<ldenly  "exploded"  into  the  air  with  terrific 
violence,  and  came  down  facing  the  opposite 
direction,  with  a  continuation  of  such  "bucking" 
as  onlv  a  well-remdated  broncho  understands. 
The  rider,   however,  was  generally  what  west- 
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erners  call  a  "  stayer,"  and  after  a  half-hour 
or  so  the  broncho  gave  up  and  was  pronounced 
"  broken"  ;  but  we  would  not  advise  any  of  our 
tender-foot  friends  to  mount  the  "  hurricane 
deck"  of  a  broncho,  even  though  he  may  be 
broken  enough  for  a  cowboy's  use. 

Orders  shortly  came  that  our  column  was  to 
march  northward  to  the  relief  of  Edmonton 
and  the  districts  on  the  North  Saskatchewan, 
which  were  being  terrorized  by  Big  Bear  and 
his  tribe,  a  portion  of  whom  had  massacred 
nine  men  at  Frog  Lake  on  the  2nd  of  April. 
Word,  too,  had  just  reached  us  of  the  fight  at 
Fish  Creek  between  Middleton  and  Riel,  with 
heavy  loss  to  our  comrades. 

The  Fish  Creek  fight  was  evidently  planned 
by  Gabriel  Dumont  as  a  surprise  for  our  troops, 
and  it  certainly  did  come  upon  them  with 
unexpected  suddenness.  It  would  be  utterly 
wrong  to  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  Middleton 
walked  into  a  trap,  for  he  had  his  mounted 
infantry  and  Boulton's  scouts  well  spread  out 
in  front  in  proper  form.  But  men  who  were  in 
the  advance  guard  of  the  90th  have  told  me 
that  the  first  indication  of  the  enemy's  pres- 
ence they  had  was  in  seeing  several  of  the 
scouts  in  front  fall  from  their  saddles  under  the 
dcacUy  fire  of  the  half-breeds  concealed  in  the 
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lilutls.  TIk-  main  Ixxly  of  (he  \ oluiitrcrs  was 
.soon  Imoiil^IiI  iij»  to  siijij.ort  t  lir  sconts,  ;m<l  the 
ti^litiiiLT  I'ccaiiic  ^^'-riH'ial.  A  r;i\iii<-  n»ar  hy 
ntrnr.Ittl  almost  |m  rft'ct  cover  to  the  eiieiny,  ami 
from  it  a  hot  fusilado  was  )tonrt'«l  upon  the 
a«l\aiKMnn'  troops.  Dnmont's  iiwu  also  s<'t  tlie 
prairie  on  Wvr  so  that  th«'  smoke;  would  confuse 
the  vohniti'crs.  ]>ut  they  put  out  thu  fire  and 
adxanced  stcailily.  adopting;  tlie  enemy's  tactics 
and  taking  cover  as  much  as  possi])h'!.  After 
some  hours  tlie  hall-hi-ccds,  except  a  t"<'w  in  the 
ra\  int\  wcic  dislodirod  tVom  tlicir  position,  and 
as  a  hca\  \'  t  hiniderstorm  was  l)eii'innin<j;  Middle- 
ton  decide<l  to  form  cam})  for  the  nii^dit.  In 
this  fi<rht  eleven  of  our  men  were  killed  or  died 
suhseijuently  ot  wounds,  and  a  larf^e  number 
were  wounded  more  or  less  seriously.  When  this 
news  reached  us  at  Calgary,  just  as  we  were 
un<ler  orders  for  the  north,  our  letters  home 
probably  took  on  a  final  farewell  flavor,  and, 
withal,  cc^ntained  becjuests  of  our  worldly  goods 
as  holograph  wills. 

When  we  marched  out  towanls  Edmonton  on 
the  afteriKJon  of  the  27th  we  had  but  105 
men  of  our  own  regiment,  the  rest  being  on 
detachment  dutv,  but  we  had  two  small 
bodies  of  Mounted  Police  and  scouts  under 
command  of  Major  Steele,  Major  Hatton  and 
11 
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Capt.  Oswald.  About  six  miles  out  we  crossed 
the  Bow  River  by  fording,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  first  of  many  picturesque  scenes  on  our 
route.  The  river  was  wide  and  swift-flowing, 
the  water  where  we  crossed  on  the  stony 
bottom  being  from  two  to  four  feet  deep.  The 
loaded  wagons,  with  four  and  six  horses  or 
mules  driven  by  skilful  though  somewhat 
profane  teamsters,  the  red-coated  soldiers,  the 
Mounted  Police  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  the 
picturesque  corps  of  scouts,  all  passing  through 
the  water  together,  made  a  view  worthy  of 
being  placed  on  canvas.  Occasionally  the 
scene  would  be  spoiled  by  a  mule  throwing 
himself  down  in  the  water,  but  the  free  use  of 
the  black-snake  whip,  with  the  freer  use  of 
language  not  to  be  repeated  here,  overcame 
the  obstinacy  of  the  animal.  A  few  miles 
farther  out  we  camped  for  the  night.  A  mar- 
vellously beautiful  night  it  was,  and  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  how  still  and  white  the  encampment 
looked  under  the  splendor  of  the  moon  as  it 
shone  upon  the  tents  grouped  together  on  the 
wide  prairie.  It  was  probably  on  such  a  night 
that  the  j^oung  shepherd  watching  his  flocks 
on  the  uplands  of  Canaan  saw  the  infinite 
stairways  of  stardust  that  "  sloped  through 
darkness  up  to  God,"  and  exclaimed,  ''  When  I 
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consiflrr  fhr  licnvi-iis.  i  he  work  of  tliy  lin^^o-is, 
tlu"  iiiooii  an<l  tlir  stai-s  uliicli  tlioii  lia.st 
onlaincil.  what  is  man  that  iImui  art  iiiiii(iful 
ol"  liiiii.  nr  the  soil  of  iiiMti  that  thou  visitfut 
him'  l*'t'\v  iiirii  jt'iiiniii  uhully  iiiiiik  )\  ••(!  iiii<|fi- 
a  stu<ly  »tr  the  stany  htNivcns,  and  <lnuhtlc'.s.s 
many  a  sciiti'y  Ix-iicath  tliosr  rl()(|n<'nt  skicH 
ni^ht  at'trr  ni;^ht  (h*aiik  in  new  messages  as  to 
the  sul>limity  an<l  ^^ooihwss  ol"  (Jod. 

'I'he  next  moi-niuiX  the  sti'ident  notes  ol"  thi- 
Imgle-hand  sounthMl  /v?yi7/<?  at  half- past  four,  an*! 
l»reakin;j^  camp  early  we  marched  twenty-five 
miles  onr  first  day.  (hi  we  went  with  tlir  usual 
round  of  marchiui:-  i)\'  dav  and  iruard  bv  niifht 
till  we  camr  to  thr  Ked  Deer  River,  where,  it 
l»eing  high-water  time,  we  were  stopped  hy 
what  Adjutant  Constantine  (now  in  connnand 
of  the  Mounte(l  ]\)lice  in  the  Yukon  country) 
called  "a  wide,  swift-Howing  and  treacherous 
stream."  After  many  futile  attempts  a  rude 
ferry  was  constructed,  upon  which,  under  the 
pilotage  of  Sergt.  Pritchard,  of  No.  1  Company, 
we  all  crossed  in  safety,  and  set  out  on  our 
march  of  1  10  miles  to  Edmonton. 

On  May  7th  we  came  upon  the  first  hands  of 
Indians,  inimerous  enough  and  of  the  Cree  tribe, 
under  chiefs  bearing  the  not  very  classical 
names   of    Ermine-Skin,    Cayote,    and     Bobtail. 
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Whether  these  were  disposed  to  be  hostile  or 
not  we  did  not  know,  but  our  Colonel  held  the 
men  in  readiness  for  any  event ;  and  then,  with 
bayonets  fixed  and  rifles  at  the  slope,  with  band 
playing'  and  every  weapon  exposed  to  view,  we 
marched  through,  while  the  Indians  gathered  in 
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the  woods  by  tlie  roadside  and  gazed  wonder- 
ingly  at  the  spectacle. 

We  reached  Edmonton  on  May  8th,  and 
encamped  south  of  the  town  in  the  midst  of 
wigwams.  The  Indians  were  loyal  enough  now, 
with  flags  displayed  from  the  tepees,  in  the 
presence  of  an  armed  force  ;  but  the  Edmonton 
people   gratefully    assured    us    that    only    the 
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tiiiH'ly  ani\al  <A'  <»ni"  cuhinm  liaii  pirvciihil 
rt'|>('(itions  «»!"  tin-  Vin<^  Laki-  injisHucn*  at  many 
|><)i?its  aloiinr  til,.  North  Saskatclu'wan.  At 
MdiiiMntoii  wr  lint  the  conuMnndci'  nf  our 
l)ri<ra(l<',  (n'licral  Stiaii'^r,  wlio  with  T)ait  nl"  that 
phu'ky  r«';;imfiit .  tlir  (I.')tli  nl'  Montnal,  aii<l  a 
(h'tjichincnt  ol'  M(»nnt<<l  Pnlicf  niplrj-  Major 
IVrry.  lia«l  ))r«'caMlo(l  lis  a  iVw  «lays.  (JciMTal 
Strange  was  a  rt'tii'<Ml  Ih'itish  army  otliccr,  who 
was  livini!'  on  a  ranch  nrar  Cal^aiv  whrn  the 
rchclHon  l)r<)kr  out,  and  was  i^ivoii  command  of 
our  cohniin.  I  If  had  (h)ne  sif^nal  and  distin- 
ifuishcfl  service  as  an  otiicer  of  aitillcrx*  in  the 
Indian  nnitiny  and  clst  w  liere,  and  in  every 
respect  was  a  splciKlid  type  of  the  I>ritisli 
sohlier.  Somewhat  eccentric  in  certain  ways, 
he  was.  withal,  as  kindly  of  heart  as  he  was 
l)rus(jue  of  maniu'i",  and  so  cool  and  coiira^^eous 
that  l)y  the  end  of  the  canipai<;n  every  man  in 
the  column  had  personal  atiection  for  liim,  and 
would  ha\e  <rone  at  his  command  wherever 
nitn  could  <^o.  On  this  occasion,  at  Edmonton, 
(leneral  Stran<,'e  made  a  speech  complimenting^ 
the  men  hiirhlv  on  the  swift  march  they  liad 
made.  The  speech  was  delivered  in  charac- 
teristic soldier  style,  with  few  words,  an<l  these 
shot  out  with  (piick  emphasis,  like  the  tirin*;  of 
bullets.     As  we  crossed  the  ferrv  and   nuirched 
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into  Edmonton,  we  saw  the  picturesque  town, 
with  its  Hudson's  Bay  post,  the  great  distribut- 
ing point  for  the  Company's  fur-trade,  rising- 
high  on  the  north  bank  of  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan, and  stretching  out  over  considerable 
territory.  Edmonton  had  borne  its  part  in  the 
"  boom,"  and  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
-breaking  of  it,  as  some  men,  coming  to  them- 
selves, realized  how  foolish  they  had  been  to 
buy  lots  at  an  enormous  figure  in  a  place,  at 
that  date,  210  miles  from  even  a  prospective 
railway  station  (though  it  is  now  connected 
by  rail  with  the  C.P.R.  from  Calgary). 

We  remained  at  Edmonton  a  few  days  while 
flat-boats  were  being  made  to  take  us  down  the 
river,  and  I  especially  remember  that  with  the 
lavish  hand  of  the  soldier  of  Epicurean  philos- 
ophy, we  spent  our  scanty  cash  in  buying  up  the 
ancient  stock  of  delicacies  (?)  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  store.  Dried  apples  and  prunes,  ginger 
bread  of  rocky  firmness,  canned  fruit,  and  such 
like,  found  their  way  to  our  tents,  and  on  these 
unaccustomed  delicacies  we  fared  sumptuously 
for  several  days.  On  the  14th  of  May  we 
embarked  in  open  fiat-boats  to  go  down  the 
river,  greatly  to  the  dismay  of  our  Edmonton 
friends,  who  asserted  tliat  the  Indians  woukl 
enjoy  the  sport  of  standing  on  the  higli  banks 
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;m<l  "  j)<)ttiii»^ "  us  MS  we  unit  Ity.  W'll  -io  I 
niiiriiilMT  tln»  fii'st  in;^^li(  out,  wlu'U  our  tlat- 
l)niits  WiTr  ti<'tl  to  (I'rrs  uIkI  Wr  rnCJlMi  j  >•••  1  ill 
a  storm,  li.ilt  lain,  liall'  sii<»\v.  I'oi-  tin-  Mi;^lit,  for 
I  was  otliciT  in  coniniantl  ol  (In-  jtickrt.  The 
twenty-five  mm  fell  in  u.s  best  thuy  couM  to 
!)••  inspcctctl  in  tin-  "laikncss  an«l  on  tlx'  slidin;^ 
mu<l  of  the  liank.  Tlien  wc  ;^n*oj)<'<I  our  way 
tlnoULrh  the  wet  hush  some  cli.stance  to  the  rear 
ol'  t  hf  canij),  where  we  posted  our  hue  of  sentries, 
whih'  the  rest  of  tlie  picket  liuchUed  toi^ether 
under  tlie  <h'ipi)inL;-  trees.  The  work  of  relieving 
sentries  was  made  ditiicult  by  the  very  darkness 
of  the  forest:  hut  the  sli^litest  movement  drew 
out  the  lioarse  challeno-e,  an<l  the  sentry  thus 
found  always  <^ladly  welcomed  the  relief.  At 
four  o'clock  we  came  in,  roused  the  camp,  got 
on  board  J)reakfastless,  and  moved  down  the 
river  in  a  dri\  in;^  snow-storm,  with  our  clotlies 
standing  upon  us  like  icy  coats  of  mail.  r)n 
the  Idth  w<'  landed  at  Fort  Victoria,  which  had 
been  recently  loote<l  by  Big  Bear  and  his  band, 
who  were  now  sullenly  retreating  before  us  with 
all  the  prisoners  and  their  ill-gotten  plunder. 

On  Sunday,  the  J  7th,  wt;  had  three  church 
services.  In  the  morning  Col.  Snnth,  assisted 
bv  Adit.  Constjintine  and  Surireon  Pennvfather, 
read  the  Church  of   En^rland  service,  with  the 
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big  drum  for  a  pulpit;  in  the  afternoon  the 
well-known  Methodist  minister,  the  Rev.  John 
McDougall,  of  Morley,  who  was  with  our 
column,  preached  in  a  long  building  near  by  ; 
while  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  Presbyterian  chap- 
lain to  the  Mounted  Police,  became  a  "  field 
preacher,"  and  conducted  service  in  the  woods 
in  the  evening. 

Reference  already  has  been  made  to  the 
amateur  drill  witnessed  on  such  an  expedition 
as  this,  and  an  incident  that  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  morning  service  was,  I  fear,  more 
discussed  and  made  more  impression  than  the 
service  itself.  It  being  the  official  church 
parade,  the  whole  regiment  was  formed  up  in 
three  sides  of  a  square,  facing  in  to  the  "pulpit." 
When  service  was  over  the  Colonel  turned  the 
parade  over  for  dismissal  to  another  member  of 
the  staff.  This  officer  faced  the  situation,  and 
knew  just  enough  about  drill  to  know  that  he 
should  get  the  men  back  into  line  before  giving 
the  "dismiss,"  but  how  to  get  them  there  in 
military  order  was  more  than  he  could  tell  for 
the  life  of  him.  But  he  was  a  man  of  resource, 
and  boldly  went  at  it.  "  Regiment !  'Tion  !  Men 
on  the  sides,  backwards  wheel."  They,  however, 
liad  never  heard  such  an  order  before  and  had 
never   practised  circus  drill,  so  they  remained 
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motinnlojw  till  Scr^.-Mftjor  (now  Cn\t[.)  Lawlor, 
a  Crimran  vrtrraii.  who  oftrn  had  to  tmravcl 
tanLjhvs  durin;^  our  cain|)ai;^Mi,  caiiH'  to  thf  n.'sciio 
and  disniisstvl  th<^  parade  in  thr  orthodox  way. 

W  liil"'  ;il  I'Mit  \  ictoi-i.i,  in  "  the  niciny's  cf)!!!!- 
try."  orders  h;id  Itt'cn  issufd  tlint  no  iii;in  should 
h'a\('  the  cnnip;  l)Ut  Jailing  to  understand  the 
lull  purport  of  this,  a  soldii-r  who  w;is  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  ;^ot  an  old  punt  an<l 
pushed  across  the  i*iver  to  a  likely-looking  creek 
to  do  some  tishini,^  His  icturn  was  witnessed 
hy  the  Colonel,  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
hank,  and  that  othcer  innnediately  sent  tlie  ser- 
«^eant  of  the  <;uard  (Sutherland,  of  Xo.  1  Com- 
pany) to  arrest  and  hrin^^  the  man  liefore  him. 
To  Sutherland's  surprise  the  "outlaw"  proved 
to  be  Pritchard,  one  of  his  fellow-seri^eants  in 
No.  1.  who  sul)mitted  £,mod-humoredly  to  the 
arrest,  but  insisted  on  brin^in^  his  strint;  of  fish 
with  him.  The  Colonel  was  eipially  surprised, 
Fritchanl  beinix  a  favorite  all  round,  and  the 
very  opposite  of  a  wilful  otiender ;  but  as  the 
sergeant  had  been  of  prime  service  to  the  column 
in  crossintj  the  IN-d  Deer  River,  and  as  he  more- 
over  t^ravely  avowed  that  he  had  been  intendinc^ 
the  best  fish  for  the  Colonel's  dinner,  that  otlicer, 
kee])in(;  his  face  strai'dit  with  <;reat  ditlicultv, 
administered  a  reprinuuul  and  set  the  otiender 
at  liberty. 
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On  May  the  20th  we  left  Fort  Victoria  on 
our  march  overland  after.  Big  Bear,  who  had 
"  looted "  all  the  posts  between  Edmonton  and 
Battleford,  and  at  Fort  Pitt,  near  the  scene  of 
the  Froof  Lake  massacre,  had  received  the  snr- 
render  of  Mr.  W.  J.  McLean,  the  Hudson's  Bay- 
officer  in  charge,  together  with  all  his  family 
and  employees,  whom  he  now  held  as  prisoners. 
To  secure  the  release  of  these  prisoners  and  to 
break  up  the  armed  force  of  the  Indians  became 
now  the  objects  of  our  expedition,  and  as  the 
sequel  showed,  both  these  objects  were  accom- 
plished, happily  without  much  immediate  loss 
of  life. 

Various  points  northward  were  passed,  such 
as  Saddle  Lake  (where  some  of  the  atrocities 
liad  been  committed,  the  leader  in  which,  a  giant 
Indian  named  Mamanook,  was  shot  with  some 
others  by  Steele's  scouts  a  few  days  after  this), 
Egg  Lake  and  Dog  Rump  Creek,  not  far  from 
Frog  Lake.  During  these  days  the  rain  fell 
almost  incessantly ;  it  was  a  case  of  march- 
ing in  the  mud  by  day  and  sleeping  in  our  wet 
clothes  by  night.  To  make  matters  worse,  our 
commissariat  was  not  well  supplied,  and  until 
further  supplies,  which  were  being  brought  from 
Edmonton,  would  reach  us,  we  were  on  half 
rations.    It  was  an  uncomfortable  predicament 
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(«>  l»r  in.  ami  I  irmriiilxT  stjimling  l)y  .'i  cainjt- 
tirr  wliicli  tlx'  lain  was  like  to  cxtiiif^uiHli,  uml 
(list  iiH'l  ly  cjiN  yiiiL:"  twn  scouts  \vln»  wen*  <*nj()y- 
iiiLT  .»  r«'|>Mst  ol'  ■  liarJ  tack  "  aii-l  Idack  tea  after 
a  tlay  »>l"  liar<l  ii"liiii^. 

(hi  May  'J.Siil.  al'tci-  a  Ion;,''  <l>iy'.s  iiiai'cli,  we 
liati  «»r(l(  rs  t(j  aimp  on  the  low  i,^i-onii<l  iM-iicatli 
a  ri'Inc  to  avoi<l  julvcrtisiii^  our  jh-cscmcc  to  tlic 
Iinlians.  Itut  tlic  ]»lacc  was  a  sliakiii;^  bof^,  and 
after  a  lew  \ain  attempts  to  prevent  the  tent- 
]>olcs  and  pei^^s  iVoni  ^oini^  throu^li  towards  the 
antipodes,  Suri^con  Pennyf'ather  refused  to  risk 
the  health  of  the  men  hy  askiiii;-  them  to  sleep 
ther(\  and  ])referred  riejuly  to  have  them  risk 
their  li\t's  as  tari^ets  on  the  ritl<jfe,  wliere  we 
aceonlin;j;ly  encamped. 

On  the  followine-  morninjj;  irvr'dle  sonnded  as 
usual  at  4.^-^0,  and  we  rose  from  our  cheerless 
hivouacs  on  the  nnnldv  m*ound.  At  5.10  we  fell 
in  amidst  drenchin<r  rain  and  drivini'-  wind,  an<l 
were  addressed  by  CJeneral  Strange  as  follow^s : 

"  Col.  Osborne  Smith,  orticei*s  and  men  of  the 
Wimii])eir  Liirht  Tid'antr\',  v(3u  ha\-e  marched 
well.  I  know  that  you  will  stick  to  me,  and  we 
will  stick  to  Vn\i  I>ear's  trail  as  lon<;  as  our  i^nib 
lasts.  This  is  the  (^)ueen's  birthday:  we  have  no 
time  to  celebrate  and  can't  have  fireworks,  but 
let  us   hope   we  s(H)n   will   have    tireworks  witli 
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the  enemy.  Boys,  three  cheers  for  the  Queen  ; 
God  bless  her ! " 

To  my  mind  no  incident  during  the  campaign 
more  amply  demonstrated  the  loyal  hearts  of 
our  boys.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  fair  showing 
and  to  feel  enthusiasm  on  the  parade  ground 
amidst  a  cheering  throng  of  spectators,  but 
the  environment  of  our  boys  was  different  that 
morning.  They  were  away  out  on  the  hillside 
in  the  solitary  wilderness,  rain-drenched  in  the 
driving  storm,  but  at  the  name  of  the  Queen 
they  stood  in  the  ranks  with  heads  uncovered, 
and  when  the  old  General  called  for  cheers  the 
shout  that  went  up  might  well  have  rent  the 
concave  of  the  low-hanging  clouds.  Then  the 
General,  who  with  all  his  bluff  exterior  was  an 
earnest  Christian,  said  : 

"  Boys,  this  is  also  Sunday,  but  we  have  no 
time  for  service  to-day ;  we  must  push  on  the 
march.  I  am  reminded  of  an  old  soldier,  who 
on  going  into  battle  prayed,  '  O  God,  I  often 
forget  thee.  I  will  be  very  busy  to-day.  I  am 
sure  to  forget  thee,  but  do  not  forget  me.'  Boys, 
we  will  sing  together,  '  Praise  God  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow,' "  and  this  old  doxology  was 
sung  by  the  regiment  ere  we  began  another 
day's  forced  marcli. 

That  evening  we  reached  Frog  Lake,  the  scene 
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nl'  liic  it  riihlc  iiia.s.sucnr  soiiu'  wtM'ks  l)rl'orc,  and 
l»y  s])iTial  onlcr  slept  every  man  on  his  arms,  as 
Wf  ui'if  ri|>itrhil  liy  t  In*  scouts  to  1>e  surn)im<l('<l 
liy  Iii'lians  wIki  mii^dit  attack  us  (luiinic  tlie 
nii^lit.  Ni'Xt  iii()iniiii4-  Srro^t. -Major  Lawlor, 
witli  a  rati^Uf  party,  l)Uii<'l  tin-  iMxIics  ot"  those 
wlio  liail  ix'cn  massacre*!  there  some  weeks 
hetore.  Tlie  chaiTr(l  I'emains  of  the  heroic 
priests.  l*\itliers  Marchaii<l  and  I'alard,  who 
had  thrown  themselves  between  the  savaj^e 
Indians  and  the  w  lutes,  were  rccoi^iu'zed  by 
the  heads  and  ci'osses  they  wore,  hiit  all  tlie 
others  were  little  more  than  indistin<,juishahle 
ashes.  A  look  around  the  reserve  showed  how 
iuexcusai)le  was  the  risiut^  of  tlie  Indians,  who 
were  treated  so  well  by  a  patcn'ual  CJovernmeut, 
and  caused  one  to  feel  how  utt<'rly  devilish  was 
the  action  of  those  who  by  plausible  messa^^es 
ha<l  caused  these  easily  excited  and  merciless 
s{iva<i:es  to  bite  and  destroy  the  hands  that  fed 
them.  The  reserve,  as  it  lay  l)efore  us  that 
mornine;,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in 
all  tlu^  wide  country  we  traversed  that  year. 
•  Fair  as  a  oarden  of  the  Lord,"  it  stretched 
afar,  a  flower-fleckf^l  praii'ie,  diversified  by 
shady  f^roves  and  sparkling  lakes;  but  the 
liouses  were  all  burned  or  wrecked,  all  imple- 
ments were  destroyed,   nninler  and   rapine  had 
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made  their  horrid  havoc,  and  war  flags  of 
hideous  colors  on  every  side  mocked  the  pure 
breeze  of  heaven.  Sun-dance  lodges  were  stand- 
ing there  and  at  several  points  along  our  route 
thenceforward,  to  overawe  the  soldiers  with 
evidences  of  the  bravery  of  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  wild  orgies  these  lodges  represented. 
From  their  rafters  still  dangled  the  cords  on 
which  the  young  braves  had  hung  by  hooks  in 
their  lacerated  flesh  till,  as  they  danced  wildly 
around,  the  portion  was  torn  out,  and  their  reck- 
lessness of  pain  was  admitted  beyond  a  doubt. 
It  was  a  mingled  scene  that  met  our  gaze  as  we 
stood  on  the  shores  of  Frog  Lake  that  day — a 
mingled  scene  of  beauty  and  desolation,  remind- 
ing us  again  of  the  world,  still  untouched  by 
the  Gospel,  "  where  every  prospect  pleases  and 
only  man  is  vile." 

We  left  Frog  Lake  and  pushed  on  by  a  forced 
march  of  forty-one  miles  to  Fort  Pitt,  which  our 
scouts  reported  tlie  Indians  were  burning,  and 
which  we  reached  late  in  the  evening  only  to 
And  the  fort  (except  two  buiklings)  a  heap  of 
smoking  ruins  and  the  Indians  vanished  in 
retreat.  As  we  came  down  over  the  brow  of 
the  river  bank  to  the  fort  we  found  the  body 
of  young  Cowan,  the  mounted  policeman,  who 
had   been    killed    by  the    Indians   some  weeks 
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Vw^fnrr.  Ills  ImmIv  l.ty  n.'iUrd  with  lacf  np- 
hini»'<l  to  tin;  open  sky.  Tlic  s(!.ilpin;^-knifr 
li.nl  not  tr)Uclio<l  liis  fair  liair.  hut  fiom  wouikIh 
ill  tlir  i>i'on«t  it  appi-aiTil  tli.it  tlir  lii'lians,  who 
l»cli('V»'  that  il"  tliry  mi  ;i  l»i;ivi'  m.-in's  hrnrt 
(ht-y  will  ;^('t  his  spirit  ami  courai^c,  luul  t'ollowrd 
tliat  course  in  tlie  case  of  the  youni^  trooper. 
They  certainly  liad  cause  to  know  of  his 
])i'av(My.  He  an<l  Constal)lo  Loas})y  had  ])een 
out  from  the  fort  scouting  towards  Fro(^  I^ike, 
and  on  their  return  found  the  In<lians  in  force 
alon<j;  the  slope  towards  the  place  where  their 
comrades  were  standing-  sietre.  Puttin<jj  spurs 
to  tlieir  liorses  they  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
cut  tlieir  way  throui^di  to  the  fort,  hut  the 
odds  were  too  o^reat.  They  were  l)oth  shot — 
Cowan  dead:  but  Loashy,  whose  roan  charf^er 
we  found  nearer  the  fort,  was  only  wounded, 
and  after  simulatino-  death  awhile  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  he  escaped  into  the  stockaded 
inclosure. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  finding  the  body  of 
Cowan,  his  comrades  of  the  Mounted  Police  dug 
a  f];rave  and  reverently  buried  it,  the  rattle  of 
their  musketr}"  his  only  funeral  requiem,  but 
nothin*;  could  more  vi\idly  tell  the  record  of  a 
man  who  worthily  wore  the  uniform  of  his 
Queen  and  <lied  a  soldier's  death.     A  few  years 
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since,  when  relating  the  story  of  the  rebellion, 
I  was  glad  to  hear,  from  one  who  stated  that  he 
was  young  Cowan's  cousin,  that  the  body  thus 
buried  on  that  lonely  bank  was  exhumed  the 
next  winter  by  order  of  the  young  soldier's 
mother,  and  taken  down  to  be  laid  in  the  place 
of  his  father's  sepulchre  hard  by  the  city  of 
Ottawa. 

We  hurriedly  put  in  defensible  shape  the 
two  buildings  which  remained,  left  a  company 
of  the  65th  to  hold  them,  and  after  a  swift 
march  of  about  eight  miles,  to  a  point  where 
two  Indians  had  been  shot  in  a  skirmish  by 
Steele's  scouts  the  night  before,  came  within 
reach  of  the  enemy,  as  we  soon  learned  definitely 
by  hearing  the  bullets  whistling  over  our  heads. 
It  had  been  a  long  chase  from  the  point  of  start- 
ing, but  despite  all  Indian  expectations  to  the 
contrary,  our  General  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  "  stick  to  Bio^  Bear's  trail "  and  accom- 
plish  the  breaking  up  of  his  band,  if  it  should 
take  all  summer.  Hence  there  was  great  satis- 
faction when  the  routine  of  the  long  march  was 
varied  on  that  27th  of  May  by  our  coming  into 
contact  with  the  wily  and  light-footed  foe. 


CHAlTKIl  XI. 

HE  HE  LI.  I  OS    AT    AX    END. 

Tm:  placr  in  wliicli  we  now  met  the  enomy 
was  full  of  I'avines  au<l  luNivily  wooded.  The 
Indians  were  st^rn  alonic  tlie  top  of  the  liill 
in  front  of  us,  seemingly  holdinf]^  the  po.sition. 
Our  little  force  was  thrown  into  line,  with 
Hat  ton's  scouts  to  the  ri<:ht  and  Steele's  to 
the  left.  On  oui*  side  the  old  9-pounder,  wliich 
Perry's  men  had  l)r()Ught  from  Fort  McLeorl, 
Oj->ened  hy  smdin*^  a  shell  screaming  into  the 
thicket  on  the  hill-top,  in  a  way  that  must  have 
been  extremely  unsettling  to  the  nerves  of  the 
braves  who  occupied  the  place.  Then  the  order 
came  to  us  to  advance,  and  we  rushed  forward  in 
skirmishing  order,  the  Indians  meanwhile  keep- 
ing up  a  scattering  lire.  We  halted  for  breath, 
and  I  remember  feeling  rather  amused  at  Major 
Steele,  who  warned  me  to  take  cover,  saying, 
"  If  you  don't,  they  will  pot  you  sure,"  while  at 
the  same  time  ho  seemed  to  forgc^t  about  his 
\'l  177 
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own  colossal  figure  seated  on  a  horse  seventeen 
hands  high.  Once  more  the  bugle  broke  in 
with  the  "  Advance,"  and  the  line  rushed  up  the 
hill  and  over  the  summit  only  to  find  the  Indians 
retreating  and  leaving  us  in  possession.  For 
some  hours  we  skirmished  through  the  woods, 
and  then  our  wagon  train  having  come  up  we 
camped  in  the  forest  for  the  night. 

Humanly  speaking,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
make  out  why  the  enemy,  who  were  in  force 
outnumbering  us  three  to  one,  did  not  make 
short  work  of  us  in  the  darkness.  The  clearing 
in  which  we  encamped  was  small  and  surrounded 
by  dense  forest,  the  wagons  were  in  zareba 
form  with  all  the  men  and  horses  inside,  and 
the  night  was  intensely  dark.  The  Indians  must 
have  been  already  in  panic,  or,  with  their  know- 
ledge of  the  situation,  they  might  have  rushed 
in,  stampeded  our  horses,  and  in  the  confusion 
done  serious  execution.  With  the  sunrise  we 
moved  on  again,  and  soon  encountered  the  enemy 
in  a  position  which  a  glance  showed  to  the 
merest  amateur  to  be  impregnable  to  our  handful 
if  held  by  any  considerable  force.  The  Indians 
occupied  a  steep  conical-shaped  liill,  moated  by 
a  deep  valley  and  marshy  stream,  topped  with 
forest  and  fortified  with  rifle-pits,  tliere  being, 
as  we  afterwards  found,  no  less  than  five  rows 
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of  rillr-pits  mIoii^  tin-  r;i\  iiir  liy  wliicli  tlioy 
rxjM'ctrfl  <«•  Im>  iissail*''!.  I'nr  soum-  lioiii's  tlio 
fi^jlit    \\;is   krpt    up  sliiirply.      nm-   nn-ii   wrr*'   in 

tllf  open,   liUt.  stl'MIl'Trlv    <'n<)Ujj;ll.    ()Ill\-    loill'  \V<'r<' 

woninlnl,  tlionj^Hi  aftcrwanls  iiumy  proudly 
exhibited  caps  shot  througli,  (3tc ,  as  cvidenco  of 
closr-ciioui^li  o.'ills.  T1h»  enemy  were  practically 
iu\isil)lr.  .niil  little  could  be  seen  to  indicate 
tln'ir  presence  l)Ut  the  puffs  of  smoke  from  their 
rillrs  ;ni<l  tlic  "  pin<^ "  or  tlnid  of  the  Ijulh'ts 
around  us.  About  ten  o'clock  their  firin<r  had 
])ractically  cease<l,  except  for  scattering  shots 
from  the  pits.  W(^  afterwards  learned  the 
Indians  were  then  in  retreat ;  but  the  scouts 
were  of  opinion  that  the  retreat  was  a  ruse,  and 
that  the  enemy  were  comin<^  round  behind  us  (as 
some  of  them  actually  di<l)  to  cut  ofT  our  wa'i-on 
train  and  hem  us  d(jwn  in  the  yalley. 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  General  Stranire 
some  years  afterwards,  he  said  in  reference  to 
this  enfrairtMuent :  '•  My  force  would  have  irone 
in  to  a  man,  if  I  ha<l  allowed  them,  but  I  had 
the  lessons  of  Fish  Creek  and  Cut  Knife  before 
me,"  implyini;-  that  lie  did  not  feel  warrante<l  in 
risking  the  lives  of  his  men  in  a  possible  trap, 
against  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  column's 
"  tentacles."  So  the  men  were  slowly  retired  by 
eompanies   till    the    wagon   zareba    was   reached, 
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when  a  camp  was  formed  and  the  wounded  men 
looked  after.  Word  was  then  sent  down  the 
river  to  General  Middleton,  at  Battleford,  for 
ammunition  and  reinforcements. 

On  the  day  following  Major  Steele  offered  to 
take  a  flying   column    and    follow   the   Indian 
trail,  and  accordingly,  with  about  fifty  picked 
men  out  of  the  Police,  the  Alberta  Rifles  and 
Oswald's  scouts,  he  left  camp,  accompanied  by 
the  "•  grey  team  "  and   wagon   with  annnunition 
and  supplies.     I  remember  how  these  fellows- 
magnificent  riders,  every  one  of  them— wheeled 
out  on  the  gallop,  and  followed  where  the  tracks 
showed  that  most  of  the  Indians  had  gone.    We 
saw  no  more  of  them  for  days,  but  they  kept  to 
the  trail  and  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
Indians  at  Loon  Lake,  where  a  brilliant  dash 
was  made  upon  the  enemy,  who  retired  across 
an  almost  impassable  morass.     In  this  hot,  if 
brief,  engagement  several  Indians  bit  the  dust, 
and    Steele^s  sergeant-major   (Fury   by   name), 
and  two  of  the  scouts  (Fisk   and  West),  were 
wounded.     Fury  was  very  seriously  hurt,  being 
shot    through   the    breast   and    rendered    per- 
fectly helpless.     Steele's  ordy  course,  with  these 
wounded  men  on  his  hands  and  no  transport  or 
ambulance,  was  to  retire  toward  the  main  body, 
leaving  the  Indians  continuing  their  journey  to 
the  north. 
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Aimthfr  of  our  own  ('oinjianirs  li;i\  in;^  coinr 
down  iVoin  Ivlmoiiton  with  iiiiu'li-iicrdcd  HUp- 
[)lio.s  just  JiH  Stoolc  left  us,  wo  marcln'd  hack  to 
the  scon(M)t' oui"  iiicoinitcr  at  Fi't'iichinairs  Dntte, 
only  to  tiinl  t  hat  t  h--  fiiriny  had  \  aiiishcd,  h-aviiif^ 
eviTV  r\  idrncr  ihat  (hey  had  th-d  in  tli*-  \vild<-st 
j^'iinc.  I'hc  encani]»nii'nt  wiis  nearly  intact,  with 
tlio  wi;4wain.s  stan<nnL,^  Great  heaps  of  furs 
(which  went  (piiekly  we  know  not  wdnther), 
wagons,  carts,  llour,  Ijacon,  cookin;^  utensils, 
etc.,  lay  aroun*!  in  the  greatest  disorder,  a.s  if 
they  had  Ix^conic  ol"  very  secondary  inipc^rtance 
in  the  race  for  life.  Concerning  tlie  furs  a  good 
deal  has  been  said  even  in  the  sober  debates  of 
our  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  there  is  not  much 
certainty  as  to  where  they  were  finally  bestowed. 
The  staff  officers  in  all  the  brigades  were 
mightily  blamed  by  those  wdio  were  themselves 
angr}'  at  not  getting  a  haul,  but  it  is  quite  likely, 
according  to  my  observation,  that  the  teamsters, 
who  had  the  great  advantage  of  receptacles  in 
\vhich  to  carry  parcels,  could  uid'old  tales  that 
would  exonerate  the  poor  officers  from  at  least 
a  part  of  the  blame. 

Standing  that  day  in  a  pelting  rain-storm,  we 
surveyed  the  position  recently  lieM  by  the  enemy 
and  wondered  wdiy  they  had  not  kept  on  holding 
it,  so  excellently  was  it  suited   for  standing  a 
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long  siege.  Then  going  out  to  the  plain  beyond 
we  encamped  to  wait  for  orders  from  Middleton, 
while  our  scouts  tried  to  locate  the  scattering- 
trails  of  the  fleeing  Indians.  While  we  remained 
there,  several  of  the  white  prisoners  who  had 
escaped  during  the  fight  and  confused  retreat 
w^ere  brought  into  camp  by  the  scouts,  rejoicing 
at  having  regained  once  more  a  freedom  which 
they  doubtless  at  times  had  despaired  of  ever 
obtaining,  as  from  day  to  day  hope  deferred  had 
made  their  hearts  sick. 

Here,  too,  I  remember  seeing  one  of  those 
touches  of  nature  which  make  the  whole  world 
kin.  One  of  the  roughest  riders  and  apparent!}^ 
one  of  the  most  reckless  of  the  cowboy  scouts 
was  seen  coming  into  camp,  leading  his  rougher 
horse  and  carrying  carefully  upon  his  arm  a 
small  wooden  box,  such  as  originally  might  have 
contained  groceries  of  some  kind.  At  once 
curious  men  gathered  in  a  knot  at  the  edge  of 
the  camp,  and  wondered  what  find  Jack  (as  we 
will  call  him)  had  made.  As  he  approached,  one 
of  the  men  stepped  in  his  way  and  lifted  the  cover 
of  leaves,  unveiling  the  wan  dead  face  of  a  white 
child  some  few  months  old,  whose  body  had 
thus  been  reverently  cofiined  and  covered  by 
the  hand  of  the  mother  and  left  in  the  woods  as 
the   prisoners   were   dragged    along.     The   man 
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wlioHc  (Miriosity  lia<l  h'iii|»t«'<l  liiiii  to'liMcovr-r  tip- 
imtuif  1)1  .lack's  "find"  HtnrU»(l  to  iimkn  hotiio 
cnntoinptiKius  rciiiaik  to  flu*  croU"!,  l)iit  tin' 
scout's  eyes  tiaslir.l  sudi  a  •lan«^erous  fire  that 
the  reiujirk  st()|)])e(l  short,  nn«l  the  rest  made  way 
for  tliat  stran<(('  fuiKial  proct-'ssion.  T'icketin^ 
his  wild  lii'oncho,  (he  scout  (hif^  a  ^ravc;  witli  liis 
own  hands,  and  with  a  I'ontleness  that  would 
have  done  that  mother's  heart  good,  conniiitted 
the  little  lK)dy  to  the  ground.  After  all,  we  are 
every  one  of  us  under  the  intluence  of  an  unseen 
world.  Perhaps  the  (|uiet  sympathy  Jack  liad 
with  the  unknown  mother's  grief,  or  perhaps 
the  tender  recollections  of  child-life  as  he  re- 
membered it,  made  that  rough  scout  for  the  time 
being  as  gentle  as  a  woman,  or  it  may  have  been 
that  sometime  in  an  older  land  ho  had  laid  his 
own  dead  under  the  sod,  and  his  heart  went  Ijack 
to  that  (fod's-acre  where  a  mother  was  sleeping 
with  their  infant  child  upon  her  breast. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  General  Strange,  feeling 
that  we  were  close  on  the  enemy,  had  thought  it 
well  to  send  despatches  to  Col.  Otter  at  Battle- 
ford,  ac(piainting  him  with  the  situation,  so  that, 
if  necessary,  a  junction  could  be  eftected  between 
his  force  and  ours  for  the  hemminfj  in  of  the 
Indians  and  the  disposal  of  the  wdiole  (juestion. 
Two    scouts,    George    Borra<laile    (now    Crofter 
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Commissioner  in  Winnipeg)  and  William  Scott 
(whose  present  whereabouts  I  do  not  know), 
were  selected  for  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
enterprise.  It  was  an  undertaking  requiring 
both  courage  and  resource,  to  go  down  by  the 
river  through  the  enemy's  country.  A  some- 
what clumsy  boat  was  the  means  of  travel, 
and  the  two  scouts  made  a  perilous  run  in  the 
shadows  of  night  past  Fort  Pitt,  which  the 
Indians  were  even  then  setting  on  fire.  When 
the  scouts  reached  Battleford,  General  Middleton 
had  arrived  there  from  Batoche.  The  despatch 
was  delivered,  and  when  next  morning  the 
scouts  were  to  return  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  Borradaile  asked  for  a  revolver,  as  he  had 
lost  his  in  a  mishap  by  the  upsetting  of  the 
boat  on  the  way  down.  The  General,  much  to 
Borradaile's  disgust,  said  that  he  himself  would 
go  through  that  country  with  a  stick  ;  but  when 
he  did  come,  as  General  Strange  said,  "  he 
brought  two  infantry  regiments,  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  and  artillery."  The  scouts  made  the 
return  trip  safely,  though  under  considerable 
strain,  and  reached  Fort  Pitt  again  on  the  29th 
of  May,  the  day  after  our  fight  at  Frenchman's 
Butte,  but  in  time  to  take  a  hand  in  the  Loon 
Lake  expedition. 

At  this  point  in  our  campaign  some  of  our 
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orticri'M — Capt.  \\';i«l«',  Linit.  Mills  un<i  Scr^t.- 
M.MJor  L.iwlor — left  lis,  Ix-in;^  called  Imck  to 
\\'ini>i|>r^  Ity  t  li<ii' «lutit'H  as  ^ovcniiiinit  ollicMals. 
IN"i'liMj)s  tliiTt'  was  no  man  in  our  rr^inn'nt  ho 
dcHorviMlly  |>(>j)ular  as  the  seiMruant- major,  and 
hefore  he  went,  though  not  a  man  ^iven  to 
s|)(M'cll-nlakillL,^  lie  res[)onded  to  the  demand  of 
the  lioys,  and  hade  them  farewell  in  a  few 
words.  I  can  still  see  the  scene  before  me.  It 
is  a  dark  weii'd  niiiht,  with  here  and  there  a 
glimpse  of  the  moon  throuf^h  the  rifts  of  the 
flyint;  clouds.  Near  the  camp-fire  is  the  wagon 
which  is  to  carry  the  officers  homeward,  and 
aromid  it  the  group  of  red-coats,  which  includes 
nearly  ev»My  man  off  duty.  Beside  the  wagon, 
with  one  hand  resting  lightly  on  a  wheel, 
stands  the  sergeant-major,  his  tall,  powerful 
figure  erect  as  ever,  his  grey  beard  sweeping 
the  broad  breast  on  which  glisten,  in  the  flick- 
ering light  of  the  camp-fire,  three  medals,  the 
rewards  of  his  sovereiirn  for  services  in  the 
Crimea  and  China.  After  referrin<r  to  the  lon<r 
weary  marchinf;:,  and  then  to  the  fisjlit  which 
followed,  he  said  that  "  he  was  glad  that  this, 
probabl}"  the  last  of  his  many  campaigns,  had 
been  undertaken  with  men  who  had  proven 
themselves  of  such  good  stuff  as  the  men  of  the 
Winnipeg  Light  Infantry."     It  was  warm  praise 
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from  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
only  what  he  meant,  and  as  the  wagon  drove 
out  and  was  lost  in  the  darkness,  many  a  poor 
fellow  who  had  done  his  best  felt  his  heart  swell 
at  the  words  of  the  veteran  soldier. 

While  we  had  been  pushing  on  to  this  point, 


CHIEF   rOUNDMAKER. 


our  comrades  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  re- 
bellion had  been  doing  some  very  active  service. 
A  brigade  under  Col.  Otter  had,  after  an  ex- 
ceptionally swift  march  from  Swift  Current, 
relieved  Battleford,  whicli  had  been  in  a  state  of 
siege  for  months,  and  then,  not  without  severe 
loss  to  themselves,  inflicted  deserved  chastise- 
ment on  Chief  Poundmaker  and  liis  maraudino- 
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l>an<l  ;it  ( 'nt  Kiiit'iv  I'^Mi'tluT  cuHtwanl.  at  tlu; 
tit'iy  lu'.'ii't  y>i  tin-  troiildr,  (Jcn<r;il  M  i<l«llft()n 
li;i«l  capturfl  I '>.'it"  •clic,  llif  st  r<nii^rli,,|,l  ,,|'  IJicl. 

The  a'l\  aiicf  iVniii  Fish  Creek  had  hccn  caro- 
fully  niadr.  Datoche  was  liiel's  "last  <litch," 
and  alter  the  hattle  (leiienil  Middh-toii  hiiiisell' 
exjUTssed  wonder  at  the  s])lendid  use  tlie  rel)els 
had  made  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  hold 
the  position.  The  ti^ht  continiic<l  for  four  days, 
when,  the  volunteers  seeniinrrly  ^rowin^^  restive 
under  the  protracted  niano'Uvrin<4,  made  a  hiil- 
liant  change  and  carried  tlie  position  with  a 
rush.  The  i^allantry  of  all  the  troops  en^^a^ed 
is  undisputed,  and  the  list  of  nine  killed  and 
forty-six  wounded  evidences  the  keenness  of 
the  struofgle. 

The  day  after  Batoche  Kiel  was  found  l»y 
Scouts  Hourie  and  Armstron^r.  Hourie  took 
him  up  on  the  saddle  and  broutrht  him  into 
camp,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Ret^ina,  with  a 
special  i^uard  under  Capt.  George  H.  Young, 
of  the  Winnipeg  Field  Battery.  There  Kiel 
remained  through  the  eventful  trial,  during 
which  the  plea  of  insanity  was  raised  in  vain, 
and  there  he  was  executed  on  the  IGth  of 
Novemher,  1.S85,  meeting  his  death  manfully. 
His  l)odv  was  eiven  to  his  friends,  and  now 
rests  in  the  graveyard  at    St.   Boniface  beneath 
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a  granite  pillar  on  which  is  engraved  the  single 
word  "  RiEL."  I  was  present  at  the  funeral  ser- 
vice in  the  old  cathedral,  and  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  evident  sorrow  of  the  people 
whose  cause  he  had,  with  many  mistakes, 
espoused. 


TOM    HOURIE. 


Returning  to  the  field,  we  find  Middleton  mov- 
ing with  his  column,  by  way  of  Prince  Albert, 
to  Battleford,  where  he  demanded  and  received 
the  Unconditional  surrender  of  Poundmaker  on 
the  26th  of  May,  the  day  before  our  first  skir- 
mish with  Bip-  Bear.  This  left  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  free  to  move  in  our  direction  and  efiect 
sucli   a  concert   with   the    force  under  General 
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Straujj:r  as  would  sc('ur<'  tlif  liciiiniiii;:  in  aipl 
capturo  of  tin*  ivtroatiii;^  Iii<lian.s.  Acrc)nlin;^ly, 
Mi«|i|l('((»n  willi  a  strong  forcr  camr  on  In  I'ort 
Titt,   ami    IraNiiii;    liis    infant rv    tluTc   in  camp, 

rraclltil  till'  jioilit  wlltT*'  \Vr  Wrir  willi  Ills 
iiHnmtnl  iiirii  aii<l  art  illri-y.  'I'liric  a  new 
plan  of  t'aMipaiL,ni  was  (Iccidi'd  on.  (Jruj-ral 
Stran;^r's  colnnni  of  infanti'V  was  to  marcli 
north  wail  1  to  the  one  ,as  was  thm  suppos(Ml) 
crossing  of  the  Px^avor  River,  whilo  General 
Middleton.  with  all  tlu?  mounted  mm,  was 
to  follow  after  the  main  tiail  of  Hi<^  Bear 
and  force  him  up  to  us  at  the  crossin*:^,  where 
between  two  tires  thr  matter  could  soon  be 
settled.  Accordingly,  we  started  out  next 
niornini]^  to  perform  our  part  of  the  contract, 
and  that  ni<4;ht  camped  at  Onion  Lake  in  (^ne 
of  the  most  terrific  thunderstorms  I  ever  wit- 
nessed— an  amazin<^  and  overwhelmin^ijly  f^rand 
spectacle,  'i'he  continuous  tlashin^^  of  lif^htniuf; 
transformed  the  prairie  with  its  wavin^r  <rrass 
into  a  heavint^,  tossing  sea  of  tlame,  while  the 
incessant  boom  and  crash  of  the  thunder,  awe- 
inspirin<^  in  the  extreme,  reminded  us  of  the 
feeble  strength  of  all  earthly  force,  the  puny 
power  of  boasted  arms  before  the  flash  and  roar 
of  the  artillery  of  heaven. 

All   the   next  day    our   forced    marching  was 
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continued  through  roads '  ahnost  impassable  and 
innumerable  places  where  the  wagons  had  to 
be  pulled  out  by  the  men,  and  towards  evening 
Indians  were  reported  ahead  near  the  Beaver 
River  crossing.  It  was  decided  to  make  what 
became  known  in  the  rebellion  annals  as  "  the 
silent  march,"  and  so  leaving  our  wagon  train, 
the  horses  being  completely  tired  out,  we  started 
marching  again  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. For  quite  a  distance  our  way  was  through 
water  knee-deep,  and  through  this  swamp  I 
remember  how  the  Frenchmen  of  the  65th, 
almost  shoeless  and  half-clad  though  they  were, 
more  than  once  helped  the  horses  on  Perry's 
gun,  next  to  which  they  were  marching.  It  was 
night  when  we  struck  the  heavy  and  practically 
trackless  forest,  for  there  was  scarcely  any  trail 
to  be  found.  The  darkness  grew  denser  as  we 
advanced,  and  the  great  trees  meeting  above  us 
shut  out  the  sky.  Sometimes  in  rank,  and 
sometimes  in  Indian  file,  we  kept  on  marching 
in  dead  silence,  with  our  arms  ready  for  in- 
stant use,  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  a  halt  was  ordered,  and  by  little  twig 
fires — larger  were  not  allowed — we  tried  to  dry 
our  wet  and  well-nigh  frozen  garments. 

As  the   day   began   to  dawn  we   moved   on 
again,  and  by  sunrise  arrived  at  the  point  near 
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the  llcavrr  l\i\ir  wln-rr  the  lipli.'ins  liad  Ihmh 
se<*n.  hut  tnmul  (liry  Iwul  vaiii.sli<<l.  KvidonccH 
nl'  thcii-  iront  pn-si'iico,  howcviT,  wore  at  haiul, 
for  \\r  Inuii'i  .iltout  oiif  liumlrc*!  l>a;^.s  of  llnm- 
cnclied  ill  tlir  woods.  Tins  was  a  "  wiinllall,'  as 
l»y  this  tiiiK'  l)iTa<l  was  lit  I  If  more  tliMii  a  <listant 
iiuMiiory.  ami  cvrn  "h;n»|  tack"  was  scarce  ('nou<^li 
(o  lie  appreciated.  'I'lu'  hri^ade  supply  otiiccr, 
however,  took  toriiial  possession  of  th(^  cache  of 
Hour,  lest  the  men  should  ^et  enou<;h  to  eat  for 
once;  hut  hy  xarious  devices  known  tf)  soldiers, 
such  as  puttinf]^  two  "  kits  "  in  one  iubl)er  sheet, 
and  a  ha;^^  of  flour  in  the  other,  they  rescued 
a  e^ood  deal  of  it  from  his  rapacious  clutches, 
and  fared  sumptuously,  if  somewhat  secretly, 
for  several  (hiys. 

Next  morning  we  marched  to  the  Beaver 
Kiver.  where  we  had  orders  to  wait  until  Gen- 
eral Middleton,  whom  we  left  startin<:  out  after 
Big  Bear  from  the  scene  of  our  tight,  should 
force  him  up  to  us.  However,  had  we  done  so, 
W(»  should  have  had  a  weary  waiting. 

The  General,  following  on  Steele's  trail,  met 
that  officer  with  his  command  retumiui^  from 
Loon  Lake.  The  wounded  were  sent  ))ack 
to  the  main  colunui,  and  Steele,  although  his 
horses  and  men  were  much  spent,  turned  hack 
with  the  (Jeneral  to  the  scene  of  the  Loon  Lake 
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fight.  After  careful  investigation  of  the  ground, 
Micldleton  decided  that  with  his  guns  and  heavy- 
horses  he  could  not  cross  the  shaking  bog  over 
which  the  light-footed  Indians  with  their  nimble 
ponies  had  made  their  way.  He  accordingly 
concluded  to  turn  back,  on  finding  which  the 
Indians  also  deflected  their  course,  instead  of 
running  up  to  receive  our  welcome. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  we  arrived  at  the 
Beaver  River,  No.  1  Company  was  ordered  out 
under  arms  to  accompany  Colonel  Smith  to  the 
river,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  to  find  a 
suitable  crossing  should  we  have  to  go  farther. 
Here  we  found  another  cache  made  by  the 
Chippewyan  Indians,  filled  with  articles  for 
priests'  wear  and  church  services,  w^hich  they 
probably  thought  they  could  dispense  with 
while  on  the  war-path.  The  scenery  at  this 
point  is  very  fine.  The  river,  flowing  swiftly 
eastward,  is  joined  by  a  small  stream  from 
the  south ;  the  banks  are  very  high  and  so 
densely  wooded  from  top  to  bottom  tliat  the 
foliage  seems  to  be  piled  in  green  luxuriance 
to  the  very  summit.  I  got  permission  from  the 
Colonel  to  take  the  men  down  to  see  the  river, 
and  away  we  went  rushing  down  the  steep 
to  the  w^ater's  edge.  There  the  place  is  a 
magnificent  natural  park.  Grand  trees,  perfectly 
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straiirlil  ."iikI  with  fiw  hotirrlis  towor  nloft ; 
tlwrt'  is  no  undi  ivrrnwtli,  nml  the  wlioh;  placr  is 
ji  porfrct  piniic-^roniKl.  hi  fact,  it  ho  Htruck 
one  of  oui"  Icllows,  wlio  iriiijiikt'tl.  "  Boys,  this 
woiiM  111'  a  i^rcat  place  t'oi'  thr  ])(M)])h'  at  home 
to  h<t|.|  tht'ir  Suii(|ay-scliool  jMcnics";  Ijut  as 
we  w  »•)•»•  tlicn  nearly  two  tlioiisand  miles  iVom 
home  1)V  tlie  route  we  had  foHowed,  we  <lid 
not  think  it  n(^cessai*y  to  discuss  tho  rpu'stion 
seriously. 

On  comin<^  aeain  to  the  to})  and  turning 
eastward,  the  view  tliat  mot  our  eyes  was  mar- 
vellously beautiful.  The  sun,  which  was  slowly 
sinkin<^,  struck  his  shafts  across  the  river  and 
lit  tlu'  tree-tops  heyond.  The  sunheams  glow- 
iufj^  and  glintin<^  in  mellow  radiance  on  the  <:^reat 
clouds  of  folia<^e  on  the  towering  banks,  the 
ri\-er  tlashiuLT  and  twinintr  in  and  out  throuffh 
the  forest  like  some  serpent-tish  with  silvery 
scales,  the  sparkling  of  the  little  tributary 
stream,  of  which  one  could  catch  glimpses  away 
down  through  a  veil  of  green  boughs,  all 
together  made  up  a  scene  rarely  surpassed  even 
in  the  great  picture  gallery  of  nature.  A  few 
moments  we  stood  gazing  on  the  wondrous  view, 
and  then  the  word  to  fall  in  being  given,  we 
reluctantly  left  the  scene  and  marched  back 
to  camp. 
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That  night  our  outlying  picket  was  fired 
upon,  but  in  the  deep  darkness  and  fog  nothing- 
could  be  done  except  arouse  the  camp,  keep  the 
whole  picket  under  arms,  and  wait  for  the  day. 
On  that  day  a  band  of  Chippewyan  Indians, 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  at  their  head, 
came  in,  and  surrendering  unconditionally,  laid 
down  their  arms  in  a  heap  at  the  feet  of  the 
General,  One  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for 
the  poor  fellows.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
bad  lot,  but  seemed  to  have  been  dragged  by 
threats,  rather  than  their  own  inclination,  into 
rebellion.  From  the  day  they  surrendered  they 
certainly  became  a  great  help  to  us  in  many 
ways,  and  did  their  utmost  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  the  bands  who  still  held  certain 
of  the  white  prisoners. 

On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  June  14th,  we  had 
service  by  the  Rev.  John  McDougall  inside  the 
zareba.  What  a  motley  congregation  was  there 
assembled  ! — some  on  the  wagons,  some  on  the 
prairie,  and  some  seated  on  their  saddles  on  the 
ground.  Here  a  mounted  policeman  in  faded 
scarlet  and  gold  stood  beside  a  scout  with  his 
wide  slouch-hat  and  general  air  of  carelessness  ; 
there  an  infantry  man  with  coat,  once  red,  now 
like  Joseph's  — of  many  colors — sprawled  on  the 
grass    beside    some    rough    western    teamster, 


wljnsp  r«'spi'ct  I'nr  till'  iiiiiiistrr's  cldt  li  Utj»t  liiiii 
(jiiirt.  I>n(  \vli">,  if  |»rrs()ii/illy  iiih-rvirwctl, 
ini;^r|it  Hot  licsitiite  In  n\n\\  li«'t«T()(lo\ y  in  liin 
faxorito  t.rrsr  «'Xj)n»s.sion.  '  I)iirti«iic«'  litir, 
pMiiIm  r.  To  (lie  cic'lit  of  tln-sr  ron^^li  mrn  !»♦• 
it  sni<l.  I  n<\t  r  saw  amonj^st  tln'in  Jiii^'thiu;^ 
l)nt  th(^  most  respect  fill  att«'nti()n  to  tliesc  ser- 
viees,  ainl  often  one  eoul<l  see  tlieir  l)ronze  faces 
lil,'lit  uj)  with  a  surj)risiii^  tcii'lfi-iifss  as  they, 
perchance,  rccaHcfl  the  days  wlun  they  ha<l 
heanl  fioin  a  mother's  lips  the  same  ohl,  l)ut 
ever  new,  story  of  the  Cross. 

Next  (lay  General  Stranf^o  accepted  tlie  offer 
made  Ity  ( 'olonel  Smith  a  few  days  ])i-eviously, 
to  take  one  hundred  picked  men  from  the 
Winnipei^  Li^ht  Infantry,  cross  the  river  and 
striki^  northwaiil  to  a  chain  of  lakes,  where  he 
shrewdly,  and,  as  the  sequel  proved,  correctly, 
thou^rht  some  of  Bi<f  J>ear's  band  mii^ht  have 
^one  with  the  remaining  prisoners.  Ke^^imental 
orders  (piickly  i-e(|uired  Companies  1,  2  and  3  to 
furnish  the  men,  and  perhaps  the  "pickin^^" 
consiste<l  larwlv  in  a  selection  of  those  who  had 
some  renniants  of  hoots  left,  and  whose  uniforms 
could  he  counte(l  on  as  likely  to  hold  tof^ether  a 
little  while  Ioniser. 

We  (for  the  writer  was  fortunate  enouij^h  to 
be  one  of  the  hundred)  were  ordered  to  leave  all 
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transport  except  the  Indians'  'pack-horses,  and 
each  man  was  to  carry  his  own  outfit  strapped 
upon  his  back,  as  the  country  through  which 
we  were  about  to  travel  was  impassable  to  all 
but  foot-soldiers  and  the  nimble  pony  of  the 
plains.  We  crossed  the  river  by  sections,  in 
two  birch  canoes,  and  there  left  Color-Sergt. 
Sutherland  with  a  party  of  five  men  to  build 
a  boat  on  which  to  cross  the  rest  of  the  force  if 
required.  We  then  struck  north,  and  made 
about  five  miles  that  niofht.  Having:  no  tents 
or  other  covering,  we  lay  down  under  the  starry 
canopy  of  heaven  to  sleep  upon  delightful  couches 
of  pea- vine  on  a  grassy  ridge  beside  a  lake. 

Next  morning  we  started  at  4.30  without 
breakfast,  as,  according  to  the  map,  Cold  Lake, 
for  which  we  were  striking,  was  only  a  few  miles 
distant;  but  the  man  who  made  that  map  or 
arranged  its  scale  would  have  fared  ill  if  he 
bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  our  hungry  pack 
when  some  hours  later  Cold  Lake  was  not  yet 
reached.  The  men  marched  for  the  most  part 
in  Indian  file,  threading  their  way  over  fallen 
trees  and  through  mossy  swamps,  while  the 
Chippewyan  Indians  (formerly  enemies,  now 
our  scouts  and  guides)  followed  in  the  rear 
with  the  pack-ponies.  While  passing  through 
a  clearing  there  occurred  one  of  those  amusing 
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incidents  wliidi  always  soomofl  to  roTiif  in  the* 
nick  of  tinir  to  rclicNc  tlw  piv'sstnt"  of  WfaiiiuiSH 
Mini  restore*  the  (M|nilil)riuiM  of  the  men.  An 
In<lian  pony  l)»'|iiiii|  took  iVii^lit  at  a  t.ea-k<?ttle 
which  rcll  otl'  his  hack,  an<l  which,  hriii;_r  tieil, 
as  everything  on  a  |)ack-liorse  is,  kept  hittinf^ 
him  on  the  heels.  The  pony,  at'tei-  ha\  in;^  first 
kicked  \  iL(orously  without  Ijcing  able  to  break 
the  tou;^h  "  sha^^i^anapi^i  "  line,  finally  canie 
tearinL,^  alon^-  our  column  like  a  huri'icane, 
upscttin;^  a  captain  who  ha«l  <lone  his  best  to 
^«'t  out  of  the  way,  and  then  lx)wling  over  a 
color-sert^eant,  who  was  taken  wliolly  by  sur- 
prise, The  sergeant,  who  was  a  middle-aged 
and  grizzli^l  man,  woie  his  hair  very  long  and 
very  thick,  the  military  crop  not  being  insisted 
on  during  prairie  campaigning,  and  he  was, 
moreover,  a  man  of  fjfreat  ditrnitv,  ])olite  address, 
indejiendent  opinions  and  high-toned  bearing. 
He  was  not  seriously  hurt  by  the  cavalry 
onslaught,  but  in  taking  his  involuntary  somer- 
sault the  pack  which  he  canied  on  his  hack 
was  thrown  over  his  head,  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  his  toilet,  and  I  can  still  hear  the  roar 
of  humhter  that  made  the  woods  rin<r  as  the 
wild  tangles  of  his  hair  appeared  alxjve  the 
long  grass,  his  face  wearing  the  a|)pearance  of 
a  man  caught  in  a  cyclone. 
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On  we  plodded,  hungry  and  weary,  through 
the  forest,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  lake, 
which  we  had  almost  beo-un  to  think  was,  like 
the  enemy,  retiring  before  us.  We  hailed  with 
joy  the  sparkle  of  water  through  the  trees,  and 
as  we  neared  it  the  grand  repose  a.nd  the  vast- 
ness  of  this  lake,  so  far  remote  from  the  haunts 
of  men,  struck  us  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe. 
It  stretches  away  far  almost  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  water  pure,  clear,  cold  and  deeply 
blue ;  the  beach,  stone,  gravel  and  sand,  the 
latter  resembling  small  diamonds ;  the  woods 
by  the  shore  grand,  umbrageous,  reflected  in 
the  glassy  surface.  In  the  stillness  of  that 
sunny  June  day  the  lake  lay  before  us  like 
some  gigantic  and  marvellous  mirror,  reflecting 
the  glorious  beauty  of  its  Creator's  works. 

All  day  long  the  men  were  kept  busy  build - 
ino-  willow  huts  in  the  woods,  as  we  were  to 
remain  here  for  some  time  to  scout  and  explore 
in  the  surrounding  country.  I  felt,  as  doubtless 
did  many  others,  amply  repaid  for  many  a  weary 
march  by  coming  to  this  lovely  spot.  The  even- 
ing came  down  in  quiet  splendor,  the  lake  lying 
peaceful  and  miraged  over  with  the  golden, 
dusky  haze  of  the  sunset  coolness.  Everything 
seemed  as  hushed  and  still  as  the  holy  calm  of 
a  Sabbath.     It  was  as  though  conscious  Nature, 
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wliicli  liji'l  sliu'l'lcrfl  ;if  tln'  flrcds  of  hKxxI.shc'l 
imd  criiiH'  f'imcte<l  (»n  lit  i-  liosrmi,  was  llnispro- 
plu'tically  iiianiffstin;^  lorlli  tlnir  Hpcody  closo 
an<l  rxliihitiii;^  in  suMiim'  sih-nci'  tin;  tniiKjuil- 
iziiii^' power  of  tlwit  (i().s])(.'l  whoso  .sprea<l  in  tliose 
loni'Iy  wilds  will  put  an  end  to  all  savagery  and 
woo — that  (iosprl  whoso  iu'ralding  still  rini^s  to 
us  across  the  conturios,  "(Jlory  to  God  in  the 
liigliost  and  on  earth  peace,  good- will  toward 
men." 

On  the  20th  of  June  Indian  scouts  from  our 
column  found  th<'  portion  of  tlu;  ])and  that 
lirld  tlir  McLeans  and  other  prisoners,  and  on 
tilt'  •2:>nl,  wonl  being  conveyed  to  them  to  bring 
those  prisoners  in,  they  were  sent  in  all  safe  and 
sound  to  Fort  Pitt,  beinfj  met  on  the  wav  bv 
Major  Bodson  and  a  detachment  of  the  90th.  Wo 
now  felt  that  our  campaign  was  practically  over, 
and  that  we  could  return  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  at  least  tried  to  do  our  duty. 
Wo  received  orders  to  return  to  the  brigade,  our 
humhvd  having  penetrated  farther  than  any 
armed  force  of  that  time,  and  accordina'lv 
marched  back  to  the  Beaver  River.  There  we 
found  that  our  boat  party  had  completed  a 
large  boat,  made  without  a  nail  and  capable  of 
carrying  some  sixty  men.  The  patriotic  souls 
of  the  boys   liatl   fount  I   venl  in   i\\v  launching, 
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for  with  some  compound  of  axle-grease  they 
had  "  writ  large "  across  the  side  the  name 
of  their  birth-place,  the  old  historic  name  of 
Kildonan.  There  on  the  Beaver  River  the 
'  Kildonan "  was  left,  and  there  for  aught  I 
know  it  may  still  remain,  a  souvenir  for  the 
Chippewyan  Indians  of  the  sudden  and  unso- 
licited visit  of  the  white  soldiers  to  their  far- 
distant  fastnesses. 

We  rejoined  our  regiment  and  marched  toward 
the  Frog  Lake  landing  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
reaching  there  about  midnight,  and  amidst 
falling  rain  crowded  aboard  the  steamer,  which 
passed  down  the  swift-rushing  stream  to  Fort 
Pitt,  where  we  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
90th  of  Winnipeg,  the  Grenadiers  of  Toronto, 
and  the  Midland  Battalion.  There  we  ascer- 
tained that  our  regiment,  partly  for  lack  of 
transport,  though  principally  to  gather  in  the 
outlaw  Indians,  was  to  remain  behind  for  a 
time,  but  some  fifty  of  us  (the  campaign  being 
over)  got  leave  of  absence,  and  on  the  4th  of 
July,  in  company  with  the  65th,  the  90th,  the 
Grenadiers  and  the  Midland  Battalion,  left  Fort 
Pitt  for  home  in  three  steamers,  tlie  Afarqiiis, 
the  NortJnvest  and  the  Baroness.  That  day 
Col.  Williams,  of  the  Midland  Battalion,  who 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  charge  at  Batoche, 
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•  lit'. I  (III  l)naril  (lui  .straiinr  Xoi'tlnceHl,  aii'l  u 
|)ii\Mt<»  of  tlu'  (J.Hh,  who  li.id  Ixrii  wounded  at 
I'ViMicliinan's  Butte,  <lif<l  on  Ixi.inl  tlic  /!(tr(>neMM. 
Hilly  a  tV\v  (l,'i\s  Itd'oi-c  tills  I  lia<l  in»*t  Col. 
Williams   at    l''(»i-t    Pitt.    Ix-iii"-  iiit  r<  Mliicrd  to  liim 


.-^r- 


Hun.   m«ai  juhn  .macdonald,  y.«" 


by  Capt.  Hu^h  John  MacdonaM,  and  was  much 
inipressrd  with  his  manly  appearance  and 
soldierly  hearing.  He  took  some  kind  of  fever, 
and,  the  facilities  for  nnrsinrr  not  beintr  of  the 
best,  he  went  down  under  it  with  startlin<r 
suddenness. 

The    next    dav    we    landed    at    Battleford,    a 
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picturesque  though  somewhat  straggling  town 
on  high  upland  near  the  river,  and  at  this  point 
we  were  joined  by  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles  and 
Ottawa  Foot  Guards,  with  the  Quebec  Battery. 
Preparations  were  here  made  for  the  funeral  of 
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Col.  Williams,  whose  body  was  to  be  sent  home 
overland.  It  was  one  of  the  most  impressively 
affecting  and  imposing  sights  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  phiin  board  coffin,  wrapped  in  the 
folds  of  the  old  flag  under  whose  shadow  he  had 
fought  so  honorably  and  well,  was  lifted  on  a 
gun-carriage,   behind    which    a  soldier  led    his 
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ritlnlrss  Imrsc.  1 1  is  k)\\\\  line  rrj^niiK'iit,  now 
;4<)iii;^^  Imiin'  w  itiiout  .'i  l«*a<lcr,  I'ollowc*!  i\^  chief 
inounuM's,  witli  anus  i-rvcisnl,  .mil  tlio  rorfrtje 
nuiiilxTcl  \'\i\\y  liftmi  liiiii<Irr<l  .innnl  nirn.  lii-juss 
Iwinds  wrn*  (licrr  witli  iniitlltil  (Iiuins.  ;in<l  tin; 
\\iM  loiioly  njtlainl  rclior.l  (lie  wailol'tlie  "J)t'a«l 
March  in  Saul,  as  slowly  ami  sa«lly  we  con- 
(luctcMJ  the  i^'-allant  dead  tr)  tlic  one*'  })('lea«^iH'r('(l 
lurt,  where  within  the  stockaded  inclosure  the 
Revs.  I).  M.  (lordon  and  Whitconibe  held  a  most 
inipi'essive  service.  Many  a  stern  soldier  who 
had  stood  uinno\<'<l  amidst  (huifrers  giive  way  to 
his  feelings,  many  a  stalwart  foi'm  hea\ed  with 
emotion,  and  on  many  a  sun-bronzed  cheek  the 
tear  was  seen  as  we  consij^^ned  to  his  last  journey 
one  of  the  heroes  in  the  charge  that  crushed 
the  centre  of  rebellion,  a  man  who  had  passed 
gloriously  through  the  battle,  and  who,  with  a 
name  that  will  live  enshrined  in  the  memory  of 
his  country,  was  rcturninijf  to  his  home  where 
loved  ones  looked  for  his  coming,  but  had  ralleii 
liere  so  suddenly  before  the  grim  King  of 
Terrors.  Escaping  the  shot  that  had  ploughed 
the  ranks,  he,  by  a  death  reached  through  the 
gateway  of  duty,  had  ]iassed  into  the  unseen, 
and  had  added  his  name  to  the  bead-roll  of  the 
slain  whose  lives  were  yielded  up  in  sacritice  on 
the  altar  of  their  country. 
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"  The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

Our  soldier's  last  tattoo, 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 
On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 
Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead, 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave ; 
No  impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave  ! 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

While  Fame  her  record  keeps, 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps." 

The  solemn  service  over,  we  boarded  our 
steamers  again  and  moved  down  the  broad 
stream,  passing  the  ashes  of  Fort  Carlton  (burned 
just  after  the  Duck  Lake  fight),  and  stopping  a 
few  hours  at  Prince  Albert.  Here  we  saw  the 
place  where  the  people  had  garrisoned  them- 
selves, and  also  the  place  where  our  active 
enemy,  Big  Bear,  who  had  been  captured  a  few 
days  before,  was  held  in  durance.*     There,  too, 

*  The  old  chief  after  the  Loon  Lake  affair  had  separated 
from  the  band  with  one  companion,  and  being  found  by  the 
Mounted  Police  near  the  site  of  Fort  Carlton,  was  taken  to 
Prince  Albert.  Personall}^  he  was  rather  a  harmless  old 
man,  and  but  for  two  of  his  band,  Wandering  Spirit  and 
Little  Poplar,  would  never  have  been  found  on  the  war-path. 
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\\r  nit'l  iii.'iny  oM  li*i"Mi"ls  (•!*  foi'iiifi-  <l;iys,  ;m<l 
ns  (Mil-  li.iii'ls  »'iili\  riir.l  tilt'  fljiv  witli  iiiusic 
ail' I  \iiiir<>niis  woro  ovrrywln'n\  tlif!  scone  wns  a 
ln'illiant  nnr.  hrnkm  only  Ity  tlu'  sjultu'ss  all 
frit  as  licic  ainl  tlii'i'i-  \vr  saw  rnihlriiis  of 
ninui-iiini'  woi'ii  for  tlic  <:alljiiit  iiMiii  wlio  from 
tliat  jtlacr  liad  voluntj'cred  to  iiiaintain  tin*  law 
ami  lia'l  laid  \\\v\v  liodios  on  tlic  fatal  ficM  of 
Diu'k  Laki-.  In  tiic  afternoon  \v«'  swuntj;  out 
from  onr  inooriiiirs  and  movecl  down  the  river, 
th»^  liands  i)layin<^  "  Anld  Lan<^  Sync"  amidst 
tlir  chccrinonf  our  men,  returned  by  the  waving 
of  innnmeral)le  handkerchiefs  in  the  liands  of 
ladies  fail'.  \V(>  mad<'  a  swift  run  to  the  Forks, 
where  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Saskatchewan  unite  in  one  <j;i^antic  stream,  and 
at  this  point  we  found  the  hospital  barge  with 
the  wounded  from  Fish  Creek  and  Batoche. 
The  bar<;e,  from  wliich  the  wounded  were  then 
transferred  to  one  of  the  steamers,  was  a  model 
of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  a  great  credit  to  the 
medical  stafi'and  to  Nurse  Miller,  the  "  Florence 
Xightintrale "  of  the  rebellion  time.  The  trip 
thence  was  uneventful  (save  for  a  storm  on 
Cedar  Lake,  whicli  nearly  swamped  our  river 
boats),  and  as  we  came  down  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  magnificent  stream  w^e  enjoyed  the  rest,  the 
meetiuix   with   (jld    friends   and    the    tellinir  one 
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another  of  "  the  dangers  we  had  passed,"  and 
the  story  of  "  how  fields  were  won." 

At  Grand  Rapids,  where  a  horse  tramway 
connects  the  river  with  Lake  Winnipeg,  we  left 
our  boats  and,  passing  over  to  the  lake,  packed 
into  every  corner  of  the  boats  and  barges  there, 
and  reached  Selkirk  in  the  early  morning  of 
July  15th.  There  we  found  many  friends 
awaiting  us,  and  these,  notwithstanding  our 
bronzed  and  bearded  faces,  recognized  us  without 
difficulty  and  bade  us  a  hearty  welcome.  After 
a  lunch,  provided  by  the  citizens,  we  boarded 
our  train  and  reached  Winnipeg  in  the  after- 
noon, exactly  three  months  from  the  time  our 
regiment  had  departed  for  the  west. 

A  magnificent  reception  awaited  the  returning 
troops.  The  train  seemed  to  push  its  way 
throuc^h  a  living  mass  of  men,  women  and 
children  at  the  station,  and  it  had  scarcely 
stopped  when  tlie  cars  were  besieged  by  such  a 
throng  that  the  disembarking  soldiers  could 
scarcely  find  room  enougli  to  form  up.  But  at 
length  the  lines  got  into  some  semblance  of  order, 
with  "Fours,  right,  quick  march"  we  swung 
out  to  Main  Street,  and  as  we  passed  up  towards 
the  City  Hall  beneath  arches  and  banners,  and 
amidst  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  cheering 
crowds  we  saw  the  genuineness  of  the  welcome 
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;m<l   iVIt  ;iin|»Iy  r<|iai«l    for  all  tlir   liar<lslii|»s  jiikI 
(lan^^rrs  of  \\\v  (•aiMpai;^!!. 

Oiir  own  ri'^iiiiriit ,  tin-  \\'iiiiii)M'_f  Ijl:!'' 
Infantry,  airi\ti|  a  ft-w  Wfcks  lat<i",  ln'in^r  f||,. 
last  to  lra\('  tlir  fi<'l*l.  aftti-  it'C(i\  in;^  tlw 
sni-itMi<l(r  of  rnciiiics  to  five  tiiiu'H  tln'ir  own 
nunilMT,  ainon^rst  tluMii  soiik^  of  the;  worst 
Indians  in  tlic  Wrst,  several  of  wlioiii  canio 
muler  capital  sentcnco  at  the  hands  (jf  tlio 
country.  The  roi^iniont  had  a  fittinj^  rocoptir)n 
accorded  it  hy  the  city  o|"  Winnipeg.  wlnTe  the 
C(jual  readiness  with  which  these  volunteers  had 
niarclied  throni;h  swanij^s  or  foue^Iit  the  enemy, 
as  calh'd  u])on,  was  duly  appreciated,  and  when 
Xo.  I  (\)nn)any  inarclied  down  to  tlicir  former 
harracks  at  Kildonan,  we  were  received  w^ith 
Hii^hland  hospitality  by  the  kind  friends  wliose 
ijooihiess  had  cheered  us  on  the  weary  campaifrn, 
and  whose  kinchiess  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  ])()ys  who  went  to  the  front. 

The  scars  left  by  the  rebellion  are  slowdy 
disappearing,  an<l  little  else  remains  but  the 
memory  of  the  manner  in  which  a  young  nation 
showed  itself  ivady  and  able  to  cope  with 
serious  ditliculties  within  her  bonlei's.  That 
memory  is  enough  to  efiectually  prevent  any 
such   unfortunate  movement  ever  again  taking 
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place,  and,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
pressure  of  difficulties  compacts  and  solidifies 
character,  it  was  well  that,  before  sweeping  out 
into  the  great  possibilities  that  lie  before  this 
once  "  great  lone  land,"  it  had  to  pass  through 
such  wrestlings  as  produce  a  strength  never 
reached  on  the  dead  level  of  uninterrupted  ease. 


ArcJihishop  Tm-M. 
A rchl )istK>| >  M a( 'h ray , 


Hev.  (ic'or^c  Voiiiiji,    I). |). 
Kov.  John  niack,   D.D. 


(JHOUP    OF    IMONKKR    ('LER(;YMEN. 


(^H APTKi;  xn. 

RELUnors    AX  I)    EDUCATIONAL    DF.VELOP- 

mi:  NT. 

WniKUT  reli^^it)!!  an  iii<li\  idual  or  a  nation  is 
a  coni{)arativ<'  tailurc,  an<l  without  education  the 
moans  of  niakin*^  tlu'  most  of  our  native  resources 
must  be  hir^ely  lackin<^.  Hence  it  is  matter  for 
thankfuhiess  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  West,  that  the  religious  and  edu- 
cational work  of  the  country  has  always  had  a 
foremost  place  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  himentable  fact  that  this  has  not 
always  ])een  the  case  in  lu'w  countries,  where 
the  ciise  with  which  material  prosperity  can  be 
attained  has  often  led  to  more  or  less  serious 
disretjard  of  the  hi<rher  life  and  the  institutions 
which  are  the  hope  of  humanity.  The  better 
state  of  things  in  the  Canidian  West  is  due 
principally  to  two  cau.ses.  The  first  is,  that  the 
early  colonists  w^ere  of  a  character  and  a  race 
always  disposed  to  pay  special  attention  to  these 
14  'im 
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things ;  and  the  second,  that  missionaries  being 
early  on  the  ground  were  able  to  keep  the  work 
of  Church  and  school  so  well  abreast  of  the 
country's  progress  that  few,  if  any,  communities 
to-day  are  out  of  touch  with  these  advantages. 
In  the  matter  of  church  work,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  following  the  early  French  ex- 
plorers, were  first  on  the  ground,  though  their 
people  w^ere  not  of  the  colonist  but  the  more 
nomadic  class.  Across  the  Red  River  from 
where  the  city  of  Winnipeg  now  stands,  this 
denomination  established  its  headquarters  for 
church  and  school,  near  the  opening  of  this 
century,  and  named  the  place  St.  Boniface. 
Amongst  the  early  settlers  of  all  creeds  their 
leading  men  were  well  known,  and  often  have 
we  heard  special  mention  of  Bishop  Provencher, 
a  man  of  magnificent  physical  mould  and  states- 
manlike ability.  It  was  of  his  cathedral,  with 
its  turrets  twain,  that  Whittier,  the  Quaker 
poet,  wrote  his  famous  and  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful poem,  "  The  Red  River  Voyageur,"  in  which 
he  describes  the  hard  voyage  of  the  oarsman 
in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  of  the  joy  that  lit  up  his  swarthy  counten- 
ance as  he  heard  the  "  bells  of  St.  Boniface " 
that  spoke  the  message  of  his  home-coming. 
That  cathedral  was  burned   down  many  years 
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;i^'(».  aii<l   nn   its  sitr  was  r<'ai'r(l    tin-    |ti<stiit   <iin 
I'miii  whosr   tower  tlir    Im'IIs  still  rin;^  out    tln-ir 
iiin>i('al  cliimrs. 

Soiin'  y«'ars  a^oSii-  ,l<iliii  Sclmlt/  (tln'ii  l^icut,- 
(loNcnior  of  Maiiitoha)  rcmindrfl  tlir  authorities 
ol"  tin-  cat  IhmIi'mI  of  the  l)irth<lay  of  th<'  poet, 
aini  aske.l  that  the  hells  he  run^  in  honor  of 
iUv  ilav.  This  heinj;  <lon(',  the  Hon.  .1.  W.  Tavlor, 
the  UnitiMl  States  consul  at  W  innijx'jr,  wrote 
iul'onniiiL:;  W'hittier  of  tin'  fact.  The  njj;*'*]  poet, 
on  i*('cov('rin<r  fioin  an  illness  with  which  he  was 
sufierin^at  the  time,  wrote  to  Archhishop  Tache, 
at  St.  l>onifaco.  acknowle(l<n'nir  the  thouffhtful 
courtesy  of  the  act,  and  in  his  letter  the  fcjllow- 
iwr  sentences  of  threat  beauty  occur :  "  I  have 
reached  an  at^e  wlien  literary  success  and 
manifestations  of  popular  favor  have  ceased  to 
satisfy  one  upon  whom  the  solemnity  of  life's 
sunset  is  restin^!^:  but  such  a  delicate  and 
beautiful  tribute  has  deeply  moved  me.  T  shall 
never  for<^et  it.  I  sliall  hear  the  bells  of  St. 
Boniface  soundini^^  across  the  continent  an«l 
awakenin(r  a  feelincj  of  (gratitude  for  thv  <ren- 
erous  act."  The  letter  was  scarcely  less  beauti- 
ful than  the  poem  itself,  and  adds  to  the  halo 
of  romance  which  the  pleasing  incident  threw 
around   the  old   eathedi'al. 

As    already     indicated,    Bishop     (afterwards 
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Archbishop)  Tache  came  next  in  the  succession 
at  St.  Boniface.  He  was  a  man  of  gentle,  lovable 
disposition,  and  yet  of  indomitable  will  and 
untiring  energy.  No  man  could  have  exerted 
a  larger  control  over  his  own  people,  and  few 
had  wider  influence  in  the  country  at  large. 
Under  his  direction  missions  were  extended 
widely  over  the  whole  West,  and  at  St.  Boniface 
the  College,  which  is  the  principal  educational 
institution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
West,  was  built,  so  that  when  the  present  Arch- 
bishop Langevin  came  into  office  he  found  a 
fully  organized  and  well  administered  diocese. 
Next  in  the  order  of  their  coming  into  the 
country  is  the  Episcopal  Church,  which,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany officials,  but  mainly  by  their  own  enter- 
prise, had  a  missionary,  Rev.  John  West,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  River  in  1820,  and  this 
Church  continued  to  be  the  sole  representative 
of  Protestantism  in  that  part  of  the  West  until 
the  year  1851,  when  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch 
sent  a  missionary  to  the  field.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
colony  on  the  Red  River  brought  out  by  Lord 
Selkirk  was  exclusively  Presbyterian,  and  the 
great  majority  of  that  colony  remained  so,  while, 
to  the  credit  of  both   missionaries  and  people. 
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fully  avjiilin;^  tluMusulves  of  .'iinl  siipportin;^  tlie 
services  of  tlu;  An;^Iicau  ('Imrch  for  iikut  tlwin 
thirty  y<'.'H's  Thr  Mjiiscopaliaiis.  im<l<'i-  l^)islioj) 
Anderson,  (.'.irly  cstal^liHliLMl  a  school  H^r  hoys, 
w  liich  caiiic  to  ho  one  of  the  leadiiiLT  factors  in 
the  lilV  of  the  country,  an«l  which  under  tin* 
present  n'l/iiiH'  of  Archhishop  M.K^hray,  a  distiii- 
iTuished  educationist,  <rrc\v  into  St.  John's  Col- 
Ic^e,  now  the  ])rincipal  seat  of  learning  in  con- 
nection with  the  Anerlican  Ijody  in  the  West. 
Archhishop  Macliray  desei-ves  more  than  passing 
mention  in  conn<'ction  with  any  reminiscences 
of  Wi'stern  history.  He  is  a  man  of  exceedingly 
striking  a])pearance,  l)eing  of  gigantic  stature 
ami  huild,  with  a  stron<rlv-niarked  and  leonine 
face.  An  Aberdonian  hy  birth,  he  was  educated 
in  his  native  land  an<l  in  Cand)ridge,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  by  the  students  under  his 
care  that  what  he  does  not  know,  especially 
about  mathematics,  is  not  worth  knowing.  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  is  oidy 
fitted  for  residence  "  within  the  studious  cloisters 
pale."  He  is  a  man  of  affairs,  who  had  much  to 
do  with  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the 
country  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  '61)  Rebellion, 
and  who  proved  himself  so  etficient  an  adminis- 
trator of  church  matters  in  his  innnense  diocese 
that  he  has  been   honored   b\'   the   Church   with 
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first  place  as  Primate  of  all  Canada.  His  influ- 
ence has  been  widely  felt  in  educational  matters, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  the  Provincial 
University,  of  which  he  has  been  Chancellor 
since  its  foundation.  The  missions  of  the  Church 
of  England  extend  all  over  the  We^t,  and  ap- 
proach about  as  near  to  the  North  Pole  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  and  live.  Great  dioceses  bearing 
such  names  as  Moosonee,  Athabasca  and  Mac- 
kenzie River,  give  an  idea  of  the  far-extended 
character  of  this  Church's  work,  and  it  may  be 
safely  said  tliat  no  denomination  has  striven 
more  faithfully  or  more  eflectively  to  raise  the 
standard  of  true  living  amongst  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  North -West. 

The  third  Church  to  enter  this  part  of  the 
country,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  Presby- 
terian, whose  first  missionary,  the  Rev.  John 
Black,  came  to  the  Selkirk  colony  on  the  Red 
River  in  1851.  For  many  years  he  alone  up- 
held the  banner  of  his  denomination  in  the  West: 
then  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  James  Nisbet 
(who  in  1(S6G  founded  Prince  Albert,  on  the 
Saskatchewan),  the  Rev.  Alexander  Matheson, 
William  Fletcher,  John  McNabb  and  others,  till 
to-day  the  Presbyterian  is  the  most  powerful 
church  organization  west  of  Lak(^  Superior. 
Its    pre-eminent    place    is    due    largely    to    the 
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chjimctor  of  itn  oarly  miHHioiiaries  an<l  iiwiii- 
Imm's,  to  its  ('(lucatiniijil  institutiniis,  an<l  to  tli«' 
splriHlid  oTiranization  of  its  missionarv  rtlortH 
in  flir  iirwcr  <Iistrict.s.  .lolm  lilack  was  a  man 
of  i^o'r.it  ('nrr<4\  ,  as  wfll  as  of  ii|»<'  scliolarsliip, 
ainl  his  jx'oplr  in  KiMonan  hrcainr  tin'  |)ionfcrs 
in  clinicli  extension  an<l  also  the  Tounders  of 
the  educational  institutions  which  liave  done  so 
much  for  tlie  Pi'eshyterians,  and  in  wliich  have 
lieen  tiainctl  i'nv  wirious  walks  in  life  many 
from  other  chui'ches,  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  alike.  The  parish  school  at  Kildonan 
fed  the  demand  of  the  early  Scotch  settlers  for 
education,  and  from  it  Mr.  Hlack  (nitgathered 
those  who  sou<rht  for  hiiihiT  instruction,  until 
the  people's  needs  demanded  a  college,  and  Mani- 
toha  College  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1871.  The  first  professors  were  the 
Kcvs.  (ieorge  (now  Dr.)  Bryce  and  Thomas  Hart. 
J)r.  Bryce  has  taken  an  exceedingly  active  and 
vigorous  part  in  all  the  aflraii*s  of  the  country, 
and  has  bv  voluminous  writin^rs  contributed 
nuich  to  the  ditiusion  of  information  as  to  the 
West.  Prof.  Hart  is  a  specialist  in  classical 
study,  a  cultured,  gentle  and  lovable  man,  who 
luvs  always  exerted  marked  influence  for  good 
on  his  students.  I^titer  on,  when  the  Theological 
Department  of  the  College  was  to  be  strength- 
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ened,  Revs.  Dr.  King,  the  present  Principal,  and 
A.  B.  Baird,  men  of  strong  personality  and  ripe 
scholarship,  were  added  to  the  staff.  With  this 
staff,  assisted  by  several  lecturers  in  certain 
branches,  Manitoba  College  has  made  abundant 
progress,  and  has  become  a  strong  force  in  the 
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upbuilding  of  the  new  West.  This  college  alone, 
of  all  educational  institutions  of  its  class,  has  a 
summer  session  in  theology  in  order  to  provide 
opportunity  for  summer  study  to  the  students 
who  man  the  mission  fields  through  the  long 
winter. 

Speaking  of  mission  fields  brings  us  to  the 
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work  that  lia^  h.cii  doiif  in  tin*  way  of  kc'epiii;^ 
jihivast  witli  tlir  nccdH  of  a  growing;  country  in 
tlip  niattrr  of  i-cli^^inus  s(M'vi('(\s:  and  while  many 
nun  have  doni'  inncli  in  this  regard,  the  man  who, 
next  to  the  jiioiKcr,  (h'servcs  to  liavt'  his  nanuj 
hoiioHMl.  is  {\\v  |{«\.  I)r.  Kohcrtsoii,  Sujx'iin- 
tjMnlcnt  of  rr('s})yterian  Missions  in  tho  Xorth- 
Wost.  A  man  of  Hij^diland  hlood,  full  of  intense 
energy,  (M|ually  at  homr  in  the  abode  of  the 
millionaire  and  in  the  ranch  of  the  pioneer,  an 
indefatii^ahle  worker  and  a  |)owerful  pleader  in 
puhlic  an<l  private.  Dr.  Robertson  has  made  an 
ideal  superintendent.  He  w^as  the  first  re^^ularly 
st'ttled  pastor  of  Knox  Church,  Winnipeg,  where 
he  was  in  charge  from  1874  to  18(S1,  when  the 
GeneiTil  Assembly,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  the  work  and  his  peculiar  fitness  for  it,  ap- 
pointed him  to  direct  the  Home  Missionary  work 
of  the  Church  west  of  Lake  Superior.  The 
growth  of  the  Church  from  three  preacliing 
places  in  1870  to  840  in  1897  attests  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  people,  and  speaks  forcibly  as  to  the 
w^ork  done  l)y  the  Superintendent.  As  immi- 
gration flowed  westward  over  the  great  plains 
and  through  the  mountains,  the  heralds  of  the 
Cr(jss  were  sent  onward,  the  last  achievement 
being  the  despatching  of  three  missionaries  to 
the    Klondike.       What    has    been    done    in     the 
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Presbyterian  Church  has  been  done  also  in 
others,  though  no  other  man,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  been  so  long  in  special  touch  with 
this  particular  work  as  Dr.  Robertson. 

Where  work  is  to  be  done  one  can  safely 
count  on  findinof  the  Methodist  Church  in  active 
operation,  and  so  it  has  proved  in  the  Canadian 
West.  From  about  1840  and  onward,  mission- 
aries of  that  denomination,  Rundle,  Evans, 
Woolsey,  George  McDougall  and  others,  had 
been  at  work  farther  west,  and  just  before  the 
Rebellion  of  '69  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada 
sent  the  Rev.  George  Young  to  begin  work  in 
the  Red  River  country.  Mr.  Young  quickly 
found  his  way  to  the  heart  of  affairs,  and  was 
eminently  successful  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  prosperity  in  a  new  domain.  In  the  stirring 
days  of  the  first  rebellion,  no  minister  of  any 
denomination  exhibited  more  courage  and  none 
had  more  intimate  connection  with  the  unfor- 
tunate men  who  fell  under  the  imprisoning 
power  of  Louis  Riel.  Mr.  Young  will  be  especi- 
ally remembered  in  tl\e  West,  not  only  as  the 
founder  of  Methodism  in  Manitoba,  but  as  the 
man  who,  after  all  efforts  to  secure  his  pardon 
were  unavailing,  was  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the 
unfortunate  Thomas  Scott  in  liis  last  hours. 
Since   the  days  of   Mr.  Young,  the  missions  of 


I 


lit'lnfiow*    niff    l\il iii'tit xniiil    Ih'iU'JointW.tit .       *J  I  *.' 

the  Clnncli  li.ivo  mnd*'  triunt  stri<l<'S,  mid  few 
plucM's  cjui  lie  tniiiid  where  Home  of  their  \vork<?rH 
liMve  not  i^one  at  some  time  or  otlier.  With 
tlif  Annlicnn  aiul  rifsl.ytrrinn  cIiuicImvs  tip* 
Methodists  li;i\('  done  imich  iiiis.sioim ry  work 
ainon<^t  thr  Indians,  and  r.ich  of  thrse  Ixidies 
has  chai*;^*' ol'  Indian  Indnstiial  Scliools  at  dil'- 
Irrent  j)oints  in  the  country.  Indt-r  tln'  [)rin- 
cipalslnp  of  Iu\.  I  )i*.  Spailin^,  a  M«'tliodist 
eollro^t'  was  hcL^un  in  W  innipci;"  a  few  yeai\s  a«ijo, 
and  now  Wesh'y  College,  as  it  is  nanird,  possesses 
onr  ol"  the  most  strikin<rlv  liandsomc  huililiiii^s 
in  the  city,  and  has  upon  its  staff*  able  and 
infhiential   mm. 

Other  Protestant  hodirs  in  thi?  West  are  the 
Baptists,  who  have  shown  <^reat  enert^y  in  the 
extension  of  their  chui'ch  work,  and  the  Con- 
<'rr;'-ationa lists,  the  hitter  Chuieli  onlv  workin«£ 
thus  far  in  the  lar<:er  centres.  Neither  of  these 
churches  lias,  as  yet,  any  educati«)nal  institu- 
tions, and  hence  they  are  somewhat  at  a  dis- 
ad\anta<re  in  haxini:'  to  draw  their  traine*! 
workers  from  distant  centres. 

When  \\t'  turn  to  consider  the  educational 
.system  of  the  country  we  find  remarkable  e.\- 
cellence,  consideriuL,^  the  newness  of  thino^s.  The 
Province  of  Manitoba  started  out  with  a  separate 
.school  system,  Protestant  and   Roman  Catholic, 
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and  this  state  of  affairs  continued  until  1890, 
when  the  famous  Greenway-Martin  Act  was 
passed,  abolishing  the  separate  and  establishing 
a  national  unsectarian  public  school  system. 
To  recount  the  controversy  that  raged  around 
this  Act  for  the  six  years  following  would  be 
beyond  the  purpose  of  the  present  writing, 
and  would,  in  fact,  make  a  literature  to  the 
extent  of  a  library.  The  Roman  Catholics 
claimed  that,  by  a  clause  in  the  Manitoba  Act 
providing  for  the  perpetuation  of  any  rights 
existent,  by  law  or  practice,  as  to  denomina- 
tional schools  amongst  the  people  of  the  country 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  they  were  entitled 
to  separate  schools  for  all  time.  Against  this 
people  who  were  familiar  with  the  state  of 
matters  when  Manitoba  entered  Confederation 
could  say  that  if  the  clause  was  valid  the 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  had  the  same 
rights  as  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  if  all  pressed 
their  claims  a  remarkable  confusion  would 
soon  ensue.  It  was  also  said  by  Mr.  Martin, 
who  was  the  father  of  the  Act  of  1890,  that 
if  the  constitution  required  the  separate  school 
system  (which  he  denied),  it  would  be  better  in 
the  interests  of  moulding  the  people  of  a  new 
country  into  one  homogeneous  mass,  to  seek 
amendment   to   the    Constitution     rathei*    than 
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p(M'pt'tuatt'  the  (lf)nl>lr  syst<'in.  I^'inally,  il  is 
iu)\v  \  riy  <^«MU*rally  conrrrlrfl  as  (liscovofffl 
(lurini,^  tin'  |ti'o<(iT.ss  ol"  the  controversy  (if 
not  known  l'<>r  certain  hefon-),  that  tlie  real 
15111    of    Rights  as   [)resentc(l   hy  thf  jx'ojilr  of 


HON.    (LIKFOKI)    SI^TO^^ 
Mitiixter  of  the  Interior ;  fonnerhj  Attnrnefi-General  <>/  Manitoba. 


the  country  did  not  ask  for  the  enactment  of 
the  clause  above  referred  to  in  the  form  in 
wliich  it  was,  after  some  doctoring,  enacted.  In 
anv  case  the  Act  of  hSOO  fjave  m-eat  offence  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  for  the  most  part 
persisted    in  maintaining  their  own  schools   out 
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of  private  subscriptions  while  paying  their 
taxes  like  others,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying 
the  case  without  success  through  every  court  in 
the  land,  and  then  to  the  Imperial  Privy  Council. 
In  the  process  of  a  few  years  the  Manitoba 
school  question  became  a  public  nuisance,  inas- 
much as  it  monopolized  the  attention  of  poli- 
ticians and  electors  all  over  Canada,  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  trade  and  other 
weighty  issues.  Hence  there  was  very  general 
relief  when  the  Governments  of  the  Hon.  (now 
Sir)  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  of  Hon.  Thomas 
Greenway  came  to  a  basis  of  settlement  shortly 
after  Mr.  Laurier  came  into  power  at  Ottawa  in 
1896.  The  settlement  perpetuated  the  national 
system  of  schools,  and  has  been  accordingly 
resisted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
though  many  of  the  people  of  that  Church 
seem  disposed  to  accept  it  and  come  under  the 
operation  of  the  Act  and  the  settlement,  which 
are  intended  to  be  enforced  in  a  considerate  and 
conciliatory  spirit.  The  latest  development  is 
the  somewhat  irenic  encyclical  of  the  Pope, 
who  adheres  to  the  justice  of  the  claim  made 
by  Roman  Catholics,  and  advises  continued 
effort  in  the  course  they  have  been  pursuing, 
but  after  all  practically  tells  them  to  take  what 
they  can  get.     Whatever  be  the  intent  of  the 
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oiicvc'lir.il  it  is  lii«r|il\'  ]»r<>l>al»lr  thai  uifli 
])(>ssil)l(>  sli;;li(  iiHxlificRtions  to  i<ii(|ri-  llic 
ac'crptMiicc  of  it  niorr  a^n'(\'il»N'  to  tin*  Koiu.'m 
Catholics,  IIk'  systi'iii  will  continue  for  all  tiiiif 
to  1)0  in  esHunce  a  national  systeni  of  |iul»li(; 
schools. 


HON.     F.    \V.    (;.    HAULTAIN, 
Premier  of  the  Sorth-WeH  Territories. 


In  the  North- West  Territories  the  educational 
system  is  under  the  control  of  a  Council  of 
Pul)lic  Instruction,  consistintr  of  the  four  mem- 
hers  of  the  Executive  Committee,  e:r-oJjirio,  and 
four  appointed  members  (two  Protestants  and 
two    Roman    Catholics)   without    votes.      The 
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provisions  of  the  School  Ordinance,  1896,  in  this 
respect  are : — 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Territories,  and  four  persons,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  Protestants  and  two  Roman  Catholics, 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coun- 
cil, shall  constitute  a  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  one  of  the  said  Executive  Committee, 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  iu 
Council,  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  said  Council 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  appointed  members 
shall  have  no  vote,  and  shall  receive  such 
remuneration  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  shall  provide. 

(1)  The  Executive  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  but  no  general  regulations 
respecting : 

(a)  The  management  and  discipline  of  schools; 

(b)  The  examination,  grading  and  licensing  of 

teachers ; 

(c)  The  selection  of  books  ; 

(d)  The  inspection  of  schools  ; 

(e)  Normal  training ; 

shall  be  adopted  or  amended  except  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
duly  convened  for  that  purpose. 


Rrfif/ioHs    titi'/    Kihirnfinvnl    Prrrfopmriif.       22r) 

TIh'  followini^  |)nra;^'ni|)hs  frmn  tlx'  l.isf  jrj>f)rt 
of  till'  ('mhihmI  of  In.stnictinii  will  '^ivf  fnitlifr 
insi<^^ljt  into  i\\v  syHtcin  : — 

"  The  classes  of  schools  (\s(}il)lisli('<|  ;ir<'  I'uhlic 
Sciiouls  uiid  Scparntc  Schools.  The  minority  of 
the  rati»payo]*s  in  any  or<^ninizc»l  pu])lic  school 
district,  wlit'tlu  r  Piohstant  ni-  Koniaii  C'atholic, 
may  cstahlish  a  separate  school  tluTrin,  an<l  in 
snch  case  the  ratepayers  estahlishing  such  Pi-o- 
tcstant  ())•  Homan  Catholic  separate  school  shall 
he  liahh'  only  to  assessments  of  such  rates  as 
tlH\v  im]ios(^  upon  themselves  in  respect  thereof. 
Any  ])erson  who  is  le<rallv  asst'ssed  or  assessable 
for  a  public  school  shall  not  be  liable  to  assess- 
ment for  any  separate  school  established  therein. 
Provision  is  made  for  Night  Schools  for  pupils 
over  fourteen  vears  of  afje  who  are  unable  to 
attend  school  din-in<^^  the  day. 

"  Inspectoi's  are  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  an<l  report  to  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  trustees  of  each 
district  on  the  scholarship,  behaviour  and  pro- 
<rress  of  the  children,  teachincj  and  oroverninrr 
power  of  the  teacher,  condition  of  the  buildings, 
grounds  and  apparatus,  and  state  of  the  treasur- 
er's books.  They  are  expected  to  give  any 
advice  and  instruction  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  the  schools.  Thev  hav«^  nothini; 
to  do  with  religious  instruction." 

IT) 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  system  is  a 
somewhat  complex  one  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Province  of  Manitoba,  where,  as  indicated 
already,  there  is  a  national  unsectarian  public 
school  system  established,  and  w^here  an  Advis- 
ory Board  has  control  under  the  Government. 


D.    J.    <;0«(iIN,    M.A. 


The  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  Terri- 
tories is  Mr.  D.  J.  Goggin,  M.A.,  a  gentleman 
of  large  experience  and  special  talents  for  the 
work.  The  comparative  smoothness  with  which 
the  educational  machinery  of  the  Territories  has 
been  working  is  due  largely  to  his  wisdom  and 
abundant  labors. 


III  llif  inutlci-  of  lii;,nM'r  «Mhu'ati«)n  tin-  Knivor- 
sit y  nf  M;init-<)))a,  tlir  only  jlr^^nM'-coiih'rrin^'  IkkIv 
in  Arts,  is  ii  sonicwhat  nnitpic  institnf  ion  in  the 
(Mlncntional  worM.  It  is  constitntnl  l>y  an 
aOiliatiun  of  all  the   denominational   colludes    in 


Fitat  Agent  of  Domintnn  Laiufx  in  ManHoha,  and  one  time 
Sjtenker  nf  the  Loral  Legintature. 


tilt'  \\'(sl.  rrotcstant  and  Roman  Catholic,  as 
well  as  the  Medical  College.  It  is  still  without 
hnildin^^s.  an  cxaminin;^'  body  principally,  the 
teaching  except  in  one  or  two  departments 
l)eini;  <lone  in  tiie  colleofcs  maintained  1»\'  the 
several    churches.     Not withstandino-    this    com- 
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posite  character  of  the  institutioD,  the  manner 
of  its  administration  has  evidenced  such  an 
admirable  spirit  of  mutual  good- will,  and  such 
an  earnest  desire  to  advance  the  common  cause 
of  higher  education,  that  the  University  has 
been  a  signal  and  unbroken  success.  All  the 
colleges  and  the  graduates  elect  representatives, 
who  form  the  Council,  which  is  the  governing 
body  of  the  University.  Altogether  we  can 
say,  in  closing  this  brief  chapter  on  the  religious 
and  educational  life  of  the  country,  that  in  an 
eminent  degree  for  a  new  land  the  West  furnishes 
advantages  in  these  directions  to  all  who  come 
within  her  borders. 

As  we  close  this  volume  and  pause  a  moment 
to  take  another  look  back  over  the  way  by 
which  we  have  come,  we  are  impressed  with  the 
marvellously  rapid  strides  that  have  been  taken 
in  the  march  of  the  country's  progress.  Prairies 
over  which  not  many  years  ago  we  have  ridden 
for  days  in  succession  without  meeting  a  human 
being  except  the  roving  Indian,  or  seeing  a 
dwelling  other  than  his  wigwam,  now  are  trans- 
formed into  thriving  farms,  where  in  autumn 
the  wheat  fields  wave  and  toss  like  a  golden  sea. 
Verily  the  wilderness  has  been  made  glad,  and 
the  desert  has  rejoiced  and  blossomed  like  the 


RfUtfioHs   mill    I'^iltii'ittinunl    I)pv*'l<>j)ni»'ul.      2*J9 

rose.  Knilways  nnw  nm  lik<'  a  lujtwork  ov«rr 
tin-  niH'f  vir^^nii  j)lains,  uiul  aloii;^  tin*  vjirifMis 
lines  towns  have  risrn  tVoni  th«'  l<v«'I  s()<l  /is  if 
l>y  ina;^n('.  At  tln's«'  towns,  which  ww  ;^rowin<^ 
with  a  rapidity  surprisin*^  to  anyuin'  wh(>  visits 
tht'in  rn'<|in'nt ly,  hu^«'  olcvatoi-H  in  larj^c  nnni- 
hcrs  rcccivT  thf  tiiuvst  wlirai  in  the  worM  an<l 
send  it  ahi'oatl  intoiTatly  niark«'ts.  ( )ii  ihf  wi<l<* 
plains,  once  the  honu:  of  roaniin*^  hri'ds  ot" 
hntlaloes,  vast  numbers  of  their  tamer  species 
teed  on  the  richest  <:jrassL's,  and  from  every 
station  these  cattle  are  shippe<l  by  the  hundred 
to  the  <;reat  food -devouring  centres  of  the  world. 
Away  on  our  Pacific  shore  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident  stand  face  to  face,  and  great  ships 
from  every  (piarter  of  the  globe  diop  anchor 
in  the  liaibors  of  our  coast  cities:  while  rush- 
inof  on  to  the  wondrous  <rold  tieMs,  tiiron<dntr 
nuiltitudes  pass  with  eager  tread.  Thus  from 
the  isolation  of  a  few  years  ago  has  the  Cana- 
dian West  comi'  into  touch  with  tiie  busy  haunts 
of  men,  and  instead  of  the  feeble  throbbings  of 
a  primitive  trade,  the  i)lood  of  a  world's  com- 
merce, that  "calm  liealth  of  nations,"  now  flows 
steadily  through  the  giant  arteries  of  a  new 
nation.  From  wliat  has  been  related  in  the 
closing  chapter  of  this  book,  it  may  justly  be 
infeiTe(l    that    those    wlio    Ijelieve   that    without 
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religion  and  education  the  material  greatness  of 
a  country  is  but  dust  and  ashes,  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  keep  all  the  nobler  ideals  of  life  before 
the  people  and  uplift  the  truest  standards  of 
success  in  the  presence  of  all  who  come  into  our 
midst.  If  Canada  knows  her  opportunity  and 
the  day  of  her  visitation,  if  she  holds  this  vast 
domain  for  God  and  home  and  truth  and  purity, 
there  are  limitless  possibilities  of  noble  endeavor 
and  high  achievement  before  us. 


Cbe  Selkirk  $cuier$  in  Real  fjk 
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Instittitr  Journal. 

"  'F'lic  author  is  a  (l(>sr(>nilant  of  one  of  the  liunly  Scot.s  who  were  in 
the  i{r«i  IJiver  Valh-y  ii  life  t iine  liefore  Kiel  was  horn.  His  story  is  the 
more  romantie  for  its  very  sitiipiieily."    .S7.  John  Sttn. 

"Not  a  dry  eoUeetion  of  details,  hnt  an  interesting  aeeount  of  the 
S«'ttl«'inent.  .  .  .  Tliese  experienees  are  uni(|UC.  .  .  .  Sir. 
Ma«'Hrtli  is  to  he  congratulated  on  his  bank."  —Canadian  Magazine. 

"  A  fivscinat  in>;  little  volume,  telliiiix  a  tale  that  redounds  to  the  honor 
of  tlu>  ."Scottish  ra<'e.  .  .  .  Mr.  MacHdh's  sketeh  gives  n  pleasing 
impH'ssion  of  the  sterlint^  worth  and  industry  of  the  settlers." — He  view  of 
Historic  1 1  I'uhfirtition.'i,  Vol.  11. 

"A  small  hut  useful  eont  rihut  ion  to  the  history  of  the  North- West. 
.  .  .  Mr.  .MacHeth  was  hrought  uj>  in  the  colony,  and  recalls  some  of 
its  ])rimiti\(>  laws.  mctn<Hls  of  agriculture  and  social  customs,  witli  a 
Ma\orof  peiMonal  reminiscence." -.Wo/j//r«i  JFiV/ir.s.v. 

"The  story  of  tin;  IN-d  IJiver  ."settlement  is  one  of  urii<iue  interest. 
Its  early  days  were  a  i)erfect  Iliad  of  disast«'r.  Klixxl.  famine  and  hostile 
Indians  sorely  tried  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  hrjive  pioneei"s.  A  de- 
scendant of  one  of  these  tells  in  these  pages  the  stirringstory."— 0/iie«r(/. 

Kev.  K«»bert  Murray,  Kditor  of  the  I*n\shi//it  ian  7r»7nr.'--.v  (Halifax. 
N.S.).  writes  the  author  :  "  Ac<"ept  of  my  thanks  for  your  most  rea«lai)Ie 
antl  ri'frcshing  hook.  I  am  delighted  with  it.  Hrought  up  among  the 
llighlandi-rs  I  appre«'iate  some  of  the  chapters  more  than  others;  hut 
tlu'  hook  as  a  whole  is  excellent.  I  onlv  wish  it  were  am|»l«'r  in  it- 
details." 

"  As  tlu'  title  indicates,  the  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  give  to  the  peojtle 
of  to-day  an  idea  of  how  tlie  settlers  lived  in  their  homes,  as  apart  from 
their  struggles  as  a  t-onininnity  for  political  and  commercial  rights.  In 
this  lit-  has  h«'en  eminently  siKcessful,  and  a  valuable  ])icture  of  the 
so«-ial  life  as  it  then  wjis  ha-  Ixt-n  ]»n -crved  for  future  generations." — 
H'inn ipeg  Trib une. 


WILLIAM     BRIGGS,    Publisher 
29-33  Richmond  Street  West,        -         -        TORONTO,  ONT. 
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PROVINCE.  J'  ^ 


By   REV.   GEORGE  YOUNG,    D.D., 

Founder  of  Methodist  Missions  in  the  ''Bed  River  Settlement. ^^ 
WITH    INTRODUCTION   BY 

REV.  ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND,   D.D., 

General  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church. 


In  Extra  English  Cloth  Boards,  with  15  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
PRICE,   $1.00,    POSTPAID. 

«  «  Pmonal  and  Press  Comments  «  « 

'The  book  is  of  fascinatinjj  interest,  and  gives  autlientic  information  not  else- 
where to  be  obtained  on  the  stirring  events  of  the  eariv  history  of  Manitoba.  It 
is  handsomely  printed,  with  numerous  portraits  and  other  engravings." — Onward. 

"The  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  <  ne  who  has  lived  so  long  in  such 
varied  scenes  as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  Young  must  have  witnessed  many 
things  worthy  of  record,  and  will  rejoice  with  the  present  writer  that  the  vener- 
able author,  notwithstanding  his  characteristic  modesty,  was  prevailed  upon,  after 
much  entreaty,  to  send  forth  this  charming  volume." — Mail  and  Empire. 

"  An  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Fenian  Raid  of  1871  ;  another  to 
Dr.  Lachlan  Taylor's  tour  among  the  missions  in  the  'Great  Lone  Land,'  taken 
from  Dr.  Taylor's  own  report  ami  journal ;  and  still  another  chapter  recounts  the 
history  of  the  early  educational  movement  in  the  West,  On  the  whole  the  book  is 
a  very  interesting  and  indeed  valuable  one,  not  only  to  members  of  the  author's 
Church,  but  also  to  the  general  reader."— Of ?«?<'«  Citizen. 

S.  R.  PARSONS,  Esq.,  writevs: 

"Only  one  who  has  lived  in  that  land  of  'illimitable  possibilities,'  and 
experienced  the  brightness  of  its  winter  and  summer  sunshine,  and  tasted  of  the 
water  of  the  Red  River,  that  ever  after  leaves  an  uiuiuenehablo  thirst,  and  snilTed 
the  ozone  of  the  prairies,  and  mingled  with  the  heartiest  and  most  frieiuU^  people 
on  earth,  can  fully  appreciate  this  book.  The  high  respect  in  which  the  author  is 
deservedly  held  will,  no  doubt,  ensure  a  large  sale  for  the  work.  In  the  North- 
West,  particularly,  it  should  be  in  every  home  and  Sunday  School  library." 


WILLIAM    BRIGGS,    Publisher, 

29-33  Richmond  St.  West,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Forest,  Lake  aim  Prairie 


T\V!:NTY  VHARS  OF  F  RONTIHR  IJPR  IN 
VVr:STLRN  CANADA,   1842-1862. 


By  JOHN    McDOUGALL. 
With  27  FrM--rA(;K  Ii.i-fsTUATioNS  iiv  J.   K.  LAr«»jn-iN. 
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Rend  the  following: 
coiiiiiients : 

"  This  is  a  t  nic  Vjoy's  hook,  and 
equals  in  stirring.'  intoicst  an\ - 
thitin  writien  hj-  Kinnrslon  or 
Hallaiityne.  It  ought  to  sell  by 
the  thousand."— Mrs.  S.  A.  Cur- 
zou,  in  Orillia  Packet. 

"  Possessed  of  an  intimate  ar- 
quaiiitaiic-c  with  all  the  varie«l 
aspects  of  frontier  life,  Mr.  hlc- 
Dou^^all  has  jtroduced  a  book  that 
will  delitrht  the  heart  of  every 
boy  reader."— ii'«t/«?a cor  Herald. 

"  There  are  many  praphic  des- 
criptions of  sieiies  in  that  vast 
fertile  repion  in  those  early  days 
vhen  travelHnir  was  ditfirult  and 
danirerons,  hut  most  fascinating 
to  a  yoiith  of  John  McDongaHs 
temperament  on«l  training.  He 
lives  those  stirring  times  o^er 
again  in  his  live'y  narrati\e.  an<l 
relates  his  personal  e.\j>eriences 
with  all  the  glow  anri  vivi(iiies8 
of  an  ardent,  youthful  hunter." 
—  Canadian  BaptUt. 


WILLIAM    HHKU^S,  INiblisher,  Toronto. 


SaiMIe,  Sleil  aj  SnowsKoe 

PIONEERING   ON  THE   SASKATCHEWAN 
IN  THE  SIXTIES 


By   JOHN    McDOUGALL, 

Author  of  "FOREST,  LAZE  AND  PEAIEIE." 
With  15  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  J.  E.  Laughlin. 


lei^ICE,    Sl-OO- 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

•' .  .  .  If  it  be  their  good  fortune  to  obtain  it,  '  Saddle,  Sled  and  Ssowshoe' 
will  not  disappoint  their  most  sang'uine  expectations.  .  .  .  While  hard  work,  hard- 
ship, and  plucky  endurance 
characterize  and  give  vim  and 
go  to  the  story,  the  incidents  ii> 
which  the  love  of  fun,  inherent 
in  every  boy's  nature,  finds 
opportunity  of  plaj',  add  much 
to  the  brightness  and  realistic 
value  of  the  book.  The  book  is 
well  illustrate),  the  drawings 
being  faithful  to  the  realitj',  and 
the  scenes  well  chosen." — Th( 
Week. 

Press  Comments  on  "Forest. 
Lake  and  Prairie." 

"  Mr.  McDougall  is  a  tnic  child 
of  nature.  He  has  passed  through 
scenes  that  would  stir  the  pulses 
of  less  impulsive  men,  and  he 
writes  with  the  keenest  enthu- 
siasm :  and  this  spirit  possesses 
the  reader  of  his  thrilling  pages." 
^Cln-istian  Gvardian. 

"I  have  read  no  book  better 
fitted  to  insi)ire  our  Canadian 
boys  with  a  healthy  interest  in 
their  own  undiscovered  country: 
nor  any  more  calculated  to  put 
into  our  growing  youth  the 
strong,  stiu'dy,  self-reliant  sjiril 
of  a  real  manhood,  an  heroic, 
muscular  Christianit}'."  —  Cana- 
dian Home  Journal. 

WILLIAM  BKICilOS,  riiblishcr,  Toronto. 
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The  Warden  of  the  Plains 

AND  OTHER   STORIES  OF  LIFE  IN   THE 
CANADIAN    NOHTH-WF^T. 


By    JOHN     MACLEAN,     M.A.,    PhD    , 

<l  iithor  <>/  "  ( 'nititdimi  Sfimifi    /'o//  .  '  >  /«  . 
n/jstratecf  by  J.   E    LAUGHLIN. 


CLOTH,    $1.25,    POSTPAID. 

Contents  :  The  \V.ii.l.ii  of  ilie  Plains— Asokoa,  the  ChicrH  Dauisrhtrr— The 
Skv  l'ilo»-The  X.onv  Pine -The  Writinjf  Stone-Akspine— Old  (;iaH— The 
SpiiiUJuiile-Alahcasla  Thr  Hi.M.  n  Tf.-nf  The  White  .Man's  Uride— 
The  Cominjf  of  Apauaka.s. 

"  I)r.  .Maf!ean'H  faniiliarity  with 
western  life  is  e\i(ient  in  this  «-oi- 
lection  of  stories.  All  are  well  told." 
—  The  Wextminxtfr. 

"  Dr.  Maclean  has  rendere<i  a  distinct 
service  to  Canadian  literature  by 
photo;,'raphinu  in  thisseries  of  pictures 
a  t.vp  •  of  Canadian  life  which  is  ta-t 
pa.ssin^r  awav."  /wC.  II'.  //.  W'iffin.ir, 
D.D. 

"  These  stories  are  adniirahly  written. 
They  present  the  life  and  leyenrls  of 
the  treat  North-West  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  excite  a  sincere  and  u-efnl 
interest  among  strangers."  Mail  and 
Empire. 

"  .\  collection  of  short  stories,  some 
dramatic,  some  i»athetic,  all  s-  r.ous. 
.  .  .  The  Indian  tales  are  very  pa- 
tlutic  and  most  interestinjf  from  an 
elhnolo'.:ical  stand|K>int.  .  .  .  The 
stories  are  accurate  pictures  of  Norlh- 
West  life."—  Victoria  Titnen. 


WILLIAM    BRIGGS,    Pub'isher, 
29-33  Richmond  St.  West,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Canadian  Savage  Tolk 


By  JOHN  MACLEAN, 

M.A.,    Ph.D. 

Author   of  "  The    Indians    of 

Canada,^'   "  The    Warden 

of  the  Plains,"  etc. 


641  pages^  more  than  100  illus- 
trations, complete    index, 
well  annotated,  beau- 
tifully bound. 

Cloth,    $2.50  ;     Half- 
Morocco,  $3.50. 


personal  anb  ipvess  IRotices. 

"The  book  is  full  of  romance  from  bejjinning  to  end." — Canadian  Magazine. 

"The  most  complete  work  on  the  Indian  races  in  Canada  yet  issued.  No 
more  entertaining  book  has  been  published." — Canadian  Bookseller. 

"This  book  will  be  a  permanent  authority  on  this  subject."— Methodist 
Magazine. 

"  '  Canadian  Savage  Folk  '  will  be  a  standard  work  for  all  time  in  the  histor}' 
of  Canada." — The  Week,  Toronto. 

"  A  useful  and  entertaining  book." — Montreal  Witness. 

"  It  is  the  best  volume  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Cana- 
dian Iud\a.ns,"— American  Antiquarian. 

"  It  is  well  put  together,  and  will  be  a  standard  work."— iJt'y.  Dr.  Peet,  Editor 
of  American  Antiqitarian. 

"The  work,  which  is  copiously  illustrated,  is  a  most  able  and  interesting  one, 
not  only  for  the  specialist,  but  for  the  general  reader  also." — Journal  of  Royal 
Colonial  Institvte. 

"  This  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  and  most  important  book  on  the  native  races 
of  Canada  that  has  yet  been  published.  It  is  the  result  of  a  careful  and  thorough 
study  of  many  years."— Rev.  W.  II.  Withrow,  D.D.,  in  Onward. 


WILLIAM    BRIGGS,    Publisher, 

29-33  Richmond  St.  West,      -        -        TORONTO,  ONT. 


Across  the  Sub-Arctics  of 
Canada-  *^ 


3.200  MILES  BY  CANOE  AND  SNOWSHOF 
7 H ROUGH   THE  BARREN  LANDS  tt     4     l%     4 


By   J.    W.    TYRRELL,    C.E.,    D.L.S. 

llUstrated  by  Engravings  from  Photographs  and  from  Drawings 
by  ARTHUR  HEMING 

CLOTH.  $1.50,    POSTPAID. 
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TTTT 


"  A  Hton  of  ituinensc  wieiilific  value." 
— Toronto  (iMtf. 

"  A  iiiott  valuaMe  contrihntion  to 
the  litoraturc  of  Ihr  tf  real  Ni>rthWfHt. 
.  .  .  Mr.  T\  rrcll's  touchcM  of  dc?«frip- 
tio?i  are  rleli;ihtfiil."--  i'irtDria  Tiinftt. 
"  .\a  a  mere  record  of  adventure,  of 
imminent  iwril  anrl  hair-brfadth 
escapes,  of  nuntin^r  polar  bear**,  and 
taking'  a  winter  tramp  of  a  thousand 
mile?*,  we  know  no  narrative  of  more 
absorbing  character." -Methoili/it  Mar/a- 
line. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  no  book  of  travel 
and  exploration  in  Canada  has  ap- 
peared since  Hutler's  '(;rpat  Lone 
Land '  was  |>ublished,  that  combined 
the  interest  and  vahie  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
book."  —  Hainiltnn  Hrrald. 

"  .\  remarkable  trip  of  exploration, 
one  of  the  most  im|>ortant  of  recent 
years." — liujfalo  Illuxtrafeii  KxpmtH. 

"The  tale  is  a  marvellous  one;  the 
only  wonder  is  the  party  ever  suc- 
cee<led  in  returnink,'  to  civilization." — 
Chri»tian  Gnanlian. 

"  The  record  of  their  journey  will 
be  found  deli;,'htful  reading  by  those  who  feel  the  peculiar  fascination  of  the  vast 
melancholy  Northland.  .  .  .  Altogether  the  volume  is  one  of  solid  merit."— 
<_'hri)ilian  AdriH-ntf  (Sew  York). 

"There  is  a  variety  in  this  narrative  which  those  of  strictly  .Arctic  expeditions 
l.'ick.  It  leads  throu/h  wonderful  lakes  an<l  rivers  hitherto  unvisite<l  by  white 
men.  with  ihrillin.:  a<lventures  in  runnmg  unknown  and  |>eriloii9  rapids."— '/"A* 
Hitokinan  (New  York). 

"  Ihe  illustrations  have  the  double  virtue  of  illustrating  the  subject  and  of 
being  tru^ttworthy  ;  and  this  final  remark  applies  to  the  whole  book."— .V.  >*. 
IndepeniUnt. 

WILLIAM    BRIGGS,    Publisher, 
29-33  Richmond  St.  West.  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Overland  to  Cariboo 

An  Eventful  Journey  of  Canadian  Pioneers  to  the  Gold- 
Fields  of  British  Columbia  in  1862, 

By    M.    McNAUGHTON. 

With  Portraits  and  .^  Price,    $1.00, 

Illustrations.  ^^  Postpaid. 


PRESS    OPINIONS. 

"  A  timely  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  farthest  West." 
— Montreal  Witness. 

"  Giv'es  a  broad  idea  of  this  western  part  of  our  young  country  as 
it  was  before  civilization  pushed  westward." — Canadian  Magazine. 

"  A  story  of  unflagging  and  often  thrilling  interest,  told  in  a  sim- 
ple, pleasing  and  vivid  style." — New  Westminster  Daily  Columbian. 

"The  narrative  teems  with  interesting  details  of  travel  thirty 
years  ago.  .  .  .  The  work  is  highly  entertaining  and  well  worth 
perusal." — Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

"This  modest  expedition,  untrumpeted,  unboomed,  did  more 
for  the  progress  of  humanity  than  all  the  Arc'-ic  exploring  expedi- 
tions ev^er  did  or  ever  could  accomplish." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

"  The  joiirney  described  was  an  historic  event  in  the  development 
of  the  West,  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  everyone 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  country." — Edmonton  Bulletin. 

"  Such  books  as  these  throw  a  clearer  light  on  the  rapidity  of 
the  advancement  which  Canada  is  making,  l>csides  paying  a  just 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  intrepid  individuals  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  new  Western  Canada." — Canadi'in  Magazine. 

"  It  is  not  only  a  graphi(!  account  of  hazardous  enterprises  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  l)ut  also  purposes  to  show  the  resources  of 
a  region  whose  vast  territoiy  and  practically  limitless  possibilities 
are  even  yet  hardly  app;eciated  by  people  at  home  or  abroad." — 
Massey's  Magazine. 

WILLIAM    BRIGGS,   Publisher, 

29-33  Richmond  St.  West,       -       -       TORONTO,  ONT, 
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Canadian  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time,     liv  Uvury  J.  Moiyan. 

Cl-.i),    ^01) 

Hallburton  :    A  Centenary  Chaplet.     A  St-rios  of  nin)rrophicnl  and 

(  rill'  il  1"  H'li-..  w  It  li  I'nir.iit  .iml  IIIihI  mtintiM    1  'i-') 

Life  and  Times  of  Major-General  Sir  I^>aac  Brock.    Hy  I).  B.  Rtwl, 

<,».(■..  uitli  I'.. rtr.iii  .111(1   Illustr.itiotis 1   'lO 

Life  and  Work  of  D.  J   Macdonnell.    h>litcfl  »»>  Prof.  J.  F.  MfCurdy, 

I.I.  I>.      Willi  I'-TtraitH,  (I.-.  . 1   .'Ml 

Popular  History  cf  Canada.    Hy  w.  n.  Withmw,  it.U.    FIlu.strattHi  ..    :i  («) 

History   of  Canada      r.\    W.    ll.    p.   CU'incnt,    Lli.H.     With   Ma]w  ami 

lUuslnilioii^ 0  .-,0 

History  of  British  Columbia.    Hy   .Mex.  Bcjr;:,  C.C.    With  Portrait 

.ui'l  IllM>tr.ili<iiis   :;  fKi 

la  the  Days  of  the  Canada  Company.    P.y  Hohina  and  Kathlutn  .M. 

l.i/-\rs.     Illustnitt'<l    2  if) 

Humours  of  'o7,   Grave,  Gay  and  Grim.     Kehellion  Tiim-.s  in  tin- 

( ';4ii.'ul.i.s.     By  Holtiiia  and  Katliln  m  .M.  Lizars 1  i.") 

The  Story  of  the  Union  Jack.     Bv  Barlow  Cumberland.    IlhistratcHl  in 

Cnlnt-^       ". 1    .-.0 

Ten  Yeirs  of  Upper  Canada  In  Peace  and  War    1803-15.    Bv  .Mrs. 

.1.   I>.   i;'l-:ir    1    ^(1 

The  Selkirk  Settlers  in  Real  Life.    i'.\  K.  <J.  .M.acBtth.  M.\ >>  7  , 


The  Makln?  of  the  Canadian  West.    By  B.  (;.  .MacBeth,  .M..\.    wuh 

l'.<rtr.iii>  ami   llln^tr.ii Imm^ 1  )ni 

The   History  of  Annapclls   County,  imluciinj,'  old  Port  Royal  and 

A' .i«lia.     I'.s  .IikI,'.  spavin .     Willi  Portraits   * 3  i'» 

The   History  of  Lunenburg  County.      By  .indge  DesBrisay.     With 

lllu-tr;iti..ii- -2  .'Hi 

Canadian  Savage  Fo'.k.     By  John  .Ma«Iean,  Ph.D.     IlluiitratocI     2.50 

The  FOT"ge  in  the  Forest.     A  Hi»torical  Romance  of  Acadia.     By  Chan 

<;.  I».  BoImtIs.     lliii>tratc<l    " 1  2.'> 

Postpaid  to  any  Address. 
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Books  on  the  Canadian  North-West 

BY 

REV.  E.  R.  YOUNG. 

By    Canoe    and    Dog=Train    among    the    Cree   and 

Salteaux  Indians.    Illustrated $1  00 

Stories  from  Indian  Wigwams  and  Northern  Camp= 

Fires.     Illustrated    , 1  25 

Oowikapun ;  or,  How  the  Gospel  Reached  the  NeU 

son  River  Indians.     Illustrated    1  00 

Three  Boys  in  the  Wild  North  Land.    Illustrated  . .     1  25 

On  the  Indian  Trail.    Illustrated    1  25 

Works  by  the  late 

HON.  ALEXANDER  MORRIS. 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba. 

The   Treaties   of   Canada   with    the   Indians  of 
Manitoba  and  the  North=West  Territories. 

Including  the  negotiations  on  which  they  are  based, 
and  other  information  relating  thereto. 

CLOTH,  $1.00. 

Nova  Britannia;  or,  Our  New  Canadian  Dominion 
Foreshadowed. 

Being  a  series  of  Lectures,  Speeches  and  Addresses. 
CLOTH,  75  CENTS. 
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